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CHAPTER I. 


Cook’s Discovery and the Disputes as to its Priority. 


THE 20th of January, 1778, the day on which JAMEs Cook first landed on one of the 
islands where, a year later, 14 February 1779, he was to end his glorious life, can safely 
be characterized as one of the landmarks in the history of geographical discovery, not 
only because of the intrinsic importance of the discovery, but also, and to a still greater 
extent, because this discovery inaugurated the investigation of the maritime area, the 
northern part of the Pacific Ocean, which more than any other, the Polar Seas excepted, 
had remained unknown in its essential features to the peoples of Europe. 

That Cook was the first European who beheld the Hawaiian Archipelago, or the 
Sandunch Islands, as he himself called them, began to be disputed not long after his death. 
It was alleged that these Islands had been discovered, and even visited, by Spanish 
navigators as early as the sixteenth century and had been marked by them — in all essen- 
tials correctly — on the map of the world. This assertion has since been repeated with 
greater or lesser definiteness by practically all writers on the history of geography, by 
— to mention only some of the most eminent — Alexander von Humboldt, James 
Burney, J. G. Kohl, O. Peschel, Carl E. Meinicke, Sophus Ruge, Henry Harrisse, Elisée 
Reclus, Siegmund Giinther, Konrad Kretschmer, and Edward Heawood. Thus supported 
by the best authorities, the statement has been regarded as an established fact; and as 
such it is found wherever one seeks for information as to the older history of the Hawaiian 
Islands in the literature of our day. On a previous occasion' I have expressed a differ- 
ent opinion and tried to show that no valid evidence can be adduced against the prior- 
ity of Cook’s discovery. <A great deal of material which has come to my knowledge after 
I had expressed this view gives me occasion to take up the matter afresh for fuller 
examination. 

Let us first see how Cook himself conceived the matter. He says:* — 

Had the Sandwich Islands been discovered at an early period, by the Spaniards, there is little 
doubt that they would have taken advantage of so excellent a situation and have made use of Atooi 


[Kauai], or some other of the islands, as a refreshing place to the ships, that sail annually from Aca- 
pulco for Manilla. They lie almost midway between the first place and Guam, one of the Ladrones, 


1 See the author’s work De franska sjéfirderna till Sdéderhafvet i bérjan af adertonde seklet, Stock- 
holm 1900, pp. 218 & 414. 
2 A Voyage to the Pacific Ocean. 3d ed., Vol. II, Lond. 1785, p. 251. 
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which is at present their only port in traversing this vast ocean; and it would not have been a week’s 
sail out of their common route, to have touched at them; which could have been done, without run- 
ning the least hazard of losing the passage, as they are sufficiently within the verge of the Easterly 
trade-wind. 


From this it appears, first and foremost, that Cook had no knowledge of any ear- 
lier Spanish discovery, real or factitious, and that he was not guided in his enterprise by 
any such discovery; nor has his sincerity in this respect been questioned by anybody 
to whose opinion any importance can be attached. Further we assuredly make no mis- 
take if we detect behind the words of the great explorer a certain astonishment that 
the existence of the Sandwich Archipelago could so long remain unknown; and this 
impression is inevitably deepened when we consider the position of the Islands midway 
between the routes which had been regularly traversed by the Spanish galleons for more 
than two hundred years. This circumstance, at first sight inexplicable, has to some 
extent contributed to produce a doubt as to whether the Islands really did escape the 
notice of the Spanish navigators, and strengthened the force of the evidence which people 
have fancied they could find for an opposite opinion. 

If, therefore, it cannot be doubted that Cook’s exploit was independent of European 
predecessors, it may nevertheless be imagined that he owed something to help from other 
quarters. On his arrival at Hawaii he found, to his great surprise, that the language 
spoken there differed to only a slight extent from that which he had heard on Tahiti, and 
with which some of his followers had made themselves sufficiently familiar to permit of 
mutual understanding without any excessive difficulties. Between the manners and 
customs of the people on Hawaii and on Tahiti he was also able to observe manifest points 
of agreement. Cook was fully aware of the affinity of the Polynesian tribes and in the 
main stated correctly the limits of their distribution: from New Zealand in the south to 
Hawaii in the north, from Easter Island in the east to the New Hebrides in the west.' 

The origin of the Polynesians and their wanderings within the immense area over 
which they are now spread, has, as is well known, been the subject of extensive specula- 
tions, and very different opinions have been expressed on the subject. In particular 
it has been assumed that Hawaii was peopled from Tahiti; and it has been thought that 
evidence in favour of this can be found, not only in the above-mentioned linguistic and 
ethnological resemblances, but also in certain Hawaiian folk-tales which speak of an 
emigration from Tahiti and a communication proceeding down to later times between the 
two groups of islands — a communication which, despite the great distance, is even 
alleged to have been “lively”’.?, On this, however, it is to be remarked, first, that the 
word Tahiti— or, more correctly, Kahiki? — in the Hawaiian language is said to mean, not 


1 A Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, Vol. II, p. 251. Cook confines himself to his own observations and 
admits the possibility of corrections on the basis of future investigations. The only mistake which, from the 
standpoint of the present day, we can attribute to him is that, as regards the New Hebrides, he has trepassed 
on the sphere of the Melanesians. 

* Kr. Basnson, Etnografien, D. I, Kébenhavn 1900, p. 51. 

3 MEINICKE, Die Inseln des Stillen Oceans, Th. II, Lpz. 1876, p. 434. Cf. Nataanien B. Emerson, 
Unwritten Literature of Hawaii (Bureau of Amer. Ethnol., Bull. 38, Wash. 1909, p. 17 note). 
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any certain land, but merely “distant lands’’ in general, and, secondly, that the stories 
of the long voyages of the natives in historical times seem extremely doubtful.’ 

Although, therefore, the evidences that Hawaii in Cook’s time was known by inha- 
bitants of other Polynesian Islands are somewhat weak, it has nevertheless been asserted 
that Cook, when he left Tahiti, followed some information he obtained there, and that 
when in his course towards the north he came upon the previously unknown Islands, 
this did not involve any real surprise for him.? 

Nor can this supposition have any justification except under the assumption that 
Cook deliberately kept silence about what he had learnt about his predecessors of one 
kind or another. He himself states the extreme limits of the voyages of the Tahitians, 
as known to him, namely Lord Howe’s Island in the west and Matahiwa and some others 
of the Paumotu Islands in the north-east,’ and further he says expressly that, before he 
sailed away from the Society Islands, he omitted no opportunity of obtaining information 
from the natives as to whether there were any islands in a northerly or north-westerly 
direction; *‘but’’, he adds, “J did not find that they knew of any’’.‘ 
| The reason why Cook steered the course that unexpectedly led him to the new 
discovery, appears unmistakably from the plan for his voyage and its object, as it was 
put before him in the Instructions issued by the British Admiralty. He was to seek for 
a northerly route from the Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean, in other words to investigate 
the so-called North-West: Passage in the direction opposite to that which had previously 
been tried, through Hudson’s Bay and Baffin’s Bay. 

As the nearest starting-point for this enterprise he was to use Tahiti, an island 
whose resources were well known to him from two previous visits there. From there 
he was to steer as direct as possible to the coast of America at 45° N. lat. and thereafter 
to continue the work of discovery by going further along this hitherto unknown coast- 
line in a northerly direction. It may seem peculiar that, as a starting-point for the 
exploring of the northernmost parts of the Ocean, there should be chosen a place situated 
sofar to the south as Tahiti, when places less distant on both the American and the Asiatic 
side were well known; but this is explained by the fact that there was a wish not to annoy 
the Spaniards by disobeying their prohibition of visiting their possessions in the Pacific 
— the Instructions specially direct attention to this point—; and that the Japanese har- 
bours could not come into question for the purpose did not need to be specially mentioned, 
as Japan had long been completely closed to all Europeans except the Dutch. 

When, on 8 December 1777, Cook left Bolabola, the outermost of the Society Is- 
lands that had previously been known to him, he ought, in order to follow his Instructions 
strictly, to have steered towards the north-east, but he had to pass through the region 
of the East trade-winds; the direction of the wind was constantly between NE. and E.; 
he kept as near the wind as possible, but the course was on the whole west of N., some- 

1 The only authority cited by Waitz (Anthropologie der Naturvilker, Th. V: 2, Lpz. 1870, p. 24) 
concerning journeys from Hawaii to Tahiti, namely JoHN TurnBuLL, speaks — supposing that I understand him 
aright — only of journeys undertaken after the coming of the Europeans to the Islands and on ships built by 
them (Turnsutt, Reise wm die Welt, ibers. von T. F. Exrmann, Weimar 1806, p. 203). 

? James Jackson Jarves, History of the Hawaiian Islands, 3d ed., Honolulu 1847, p. 56 note. 


5 Op. c., Il, p. 176. 
4 Ibid., p. 180. 
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times, he says, no better than NW. He had been specially ordered not to lose time 
during this part of the voyage by seeking for new lands; and accordingly he only came 
across the little uninhabited Christmas Island before, on 18 January 1778, he sighted 
some islands: these were the westernmost islands of the Hawaiian Archipelago. They 
landed on Kauai and Niihau. Of the greater eastern islands they sighted only Oahu; 
the question whether still more existed, of which the natives seemed to have knowledge, 
had to be left unsettled on this first visit; and the confirmation of this intelligence was 
left for future investigations. 

After this account of Cook’s discovery, we wish to pass to the examination of the 
question how the priority of this discovery came to be disputed and to investigate the 
validity of the arguments which have been adduced. 


* ad 


On the map of the world which accompanies the history of Cook’s voyage we find, 
on the same degree of latitude as Hawaii but about 20° of longitude east thereof, a group 
of four islands of which the two westernmost are called Los Majos, the furthest to the 
south-east La Maso. The draughtsman, Lieutenant HENRY RoBeErts, has given a detailed 
description of the sources of this map.’ He says that, after leaving England, Captain 
Cook commissioned him to draw up a map of the world on the basis of the best mate- 
rial that was available for this purpose; and that this commission was, for the most part, 
accomplished before the Captain’s death, so that a draft was ready, in which only those 
parts were left vacant which they hoped to investigate in the course of the voyage. When 
the map was about to be published after the return home, however, it was found necessary 
to re-examine and amplify it in accordance with the latest and best authorities. Roberts 
gives a detailed account of these authorities, and then adds that ‘“‘every other part of the 
chart, not mentioned in this account, is as originally placed by Captain Cook’’. As the 
above-named group of islands, and a number of other islands in the adjacent parts of the 
ocean, are not mentioned as the objects of re-investigation after the arrival home, we 
may fairly assume that they were inserted in the map by Cook himself or, with his know- 
ledge, by Roberts. Cook, therefore, probably had no doubt of their existence; but, for 
reasons which have been previously adduced, he quite certainly had no suspicions that 
they might possibly be regarded as identical with the Hawaiian group discovered by 
himself. 

The nearest source from which the existence of these islands had been derived, 
however, is not difficult to find: it is a chart of the northern part of the Pacific Ocean 
which Lord Anson found on the Spanish galleon which he captured on 30 June 1743 in 
the neighbourhood of the Philippines. 

We shall further on submit this chart to a closer examination: suffice it to observe 
here, that the group of islands in question exhibits in this chart a number of details which 
are not reproduced in Roberts’ map, that instead of Los Majos we find Los Mojas and 


1 A Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, Vol. I, Introd. pp. lxxix—Ixxxij. 
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instead of La Maso La Mesa, and that the fourth island has a name La Disgraciada which 
is missing in Roberts’ map.! 

Cook’s next successors manifestly shared his conception of the group as a land 
distinct from Hawaii. Captain NATHANIEL PORTLOCK says:? — 


In the lat. of 3° 33’ N., long. 116° 35’, we found a current setting to the eastward, at the rate 
of one mile and a half per hour, in which I changed our own course from NNW. toNW5W... How- 
ever, I was under the necessity of keeping well to the eastward, that we might be enabled to fetch 
the islands Los Majos, which, should they afford good water, and some other refreshments, may be 
hereafter of the greatest importance to any ships coming round Cape Horn to the western coast of 


1. Part of Captain Cook’s General chart. 


America, as they lie directly in the track for that coast, and consequently are more conveniently 
situated than the Sandwich Islands. 


But the search for the islands was not crowned with success; and Portlock continues: — 


Towards noon [on 7 May 1786] the wind inclining more to the northward, we steered NNW., 
in order that we might get into the latitude of Los Majos...On the 12th, being in the latitude of 
20° 1' South [read: North], and 134° 11' long., I expected to have fallen in with the Los Majos islands, 
as we were now exactly in the centre of them, according to the chart just mentioned [Captain Cook’s 


1 These differences make it probable that Cook and Roberts did not copy direct from the Anson chart, 
but from some not very exact hand-drawn copy thereof, possibly the manuscript map that Roberts says he had 
got from A. Dalrymple, and in accordance with which he had drawn the west coast of California on his 
general map. 

2 Portiock, A Voyage round the World, Lond. 1789, p. 54. 
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general chart], but not the least appearance of land was to be seen. The sickly situation of our 
people rendered it however absolutely necessary for us to make land as soon as possible; on which 
account we lay to in the night-time, and spread during the day; so that (as we were favoured with 
fine clear weather, and a steady breeze) it was impossible for us to miss them if they really existed. 
We stood to the westward between 19° 46’ and 20° N. lat., till the 15th, by which time we were 
considerably to the westward of Los Majos, but no such islands were to be found. On which I 
determined to stand directly for the Sandwich Islands.. . 


Captain GEoRGE Dixon, who sailed with Portlock, and took part in his fruitless 
search, goes still further, in that he entirely denies the existence of the islands. He says: — 


The Spaniards have discovered land which we now find to be imaginary. The islands Los Majos, 
La Maso, and St. Maria la Gorta, laid down by Roberts from 18° 30! to 28° N. lat. and from 135° 
to 149° W. long. and copied by him from a Spanish MS. chart, were in vain looked for by us, and, to use 
Maurelle’s words, ‘‘it may be pronounced that no such islands are to be found’’; so that their intention 
has uniformly been to mislead rather than be of service to future navigators. To expatiate on the 
absurdity, not to call it by a worse name, of such conduct, would be painful .. .? 


The charge made in these last words — which, by the bye, is as unfair as its object 
— is modified by Dixon in his report of the voyage itself: here he limits himself to the 
statement that the Spanish chart suffered from a grave error, which he assigns to the 
determination of the longitude, while he assumes as possible that the latitude of the islands 
whose existence he had previously denied, might be correct.* 

It might seem as if this assumption would lead one to identify the mysterious 
islands with Hawaii; but such a conclusion is not drawn by Dixon, or at least he has not 
expressed it. 

Nor does GEORGE VANCOUVER seem to have entertained any suspicion of such an 
identity. During his voyage, in January 1793, from Monterey in California to Hawaii 
he made a careful examination intended to ‘‘determine the existence or non-existence of 
a cluster of islands, described in the Spanish charts as lying between the 221 and 225 
degrees of E. long.’* On 3 February 1793, when he was in 224° 2’ long. and 19° 53! 
lat., he notes: — 


At this juncture we were passing over the position assigned in a chart I had received from Senor 
Quadra [at Monterey], to the center of the easternmost of the islands in question. Messrs. Portlock and 
Dixon also had searched for them to no purpose; but as the track of these navigators seemed to have 
been on the northern side, our’s was directed along the southern side of this supposed cluster of 
islands, until the 6th, when the latitude at noon was observed to be 19° 19’, the true longitude 219° 49’. 


But no indication of them, nor of the vicinity of land, was discovered, and there- 
fore, says Vancouver, ‘‘I concluded they could have no existence in the neighbourhood 


1 Tbid., p. 56. Cf. Appendix, p. vij. 

2 Dixon, A Voyage round the World, Lond. 1789. Introd. p. xiv. The quotation from Maurelle does 
mot refer to the islands Los Majos etc. See Journal of a Voyage in 1775 to explore the Coast of America, 
Northward of California, by Don Francisco Antonio MAURELLE, in Miscellanies by Daines Barrineton, Lond. 
1781, p. 508. 

3 Dixon, l. ¢., p. 49. 

4 A Voyage of Discovery to the North Pacific Ocean and round the World, Vol. II. Lond. 1798, 
pp. 105—108. 
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of the spot assigned to them, and for that reason I relinquished any further search, and 
made the best of our way towards Owhyhee’’; and he adds the following remark: — 


On this occasion it is but just to observe, that the Spanish sea-officers have no faith in the exis- 
tence of these islands; the only authority which they are acquainted with for their insertion in the 
Spanish charts, is their having been so found in a chart of the Pacific Ocean, constructed many years 
ago by an old pilot who had frequently passed between South America and the Philippines, and 
whose skill and observation had acquired him much reputation and credit in his profession; but as 
the spot in which they were placed was totally out of his path, it was generally believed by the 
Spanish officers that he had laid them down from the authority of others. 


The first person to put forward the view that these islands on the old Spanish maps 
were the same as those which Cook discovered is the famous French navigator, La 
PEROUSE. 

In the Instructions' which were issued for this voyage, from which he was destined 
never to return, and whose final fate was for so long wrapped in darkness, we find the 
following: — 


Si, en faisant voile des iles Marquises de Mendoga, le vent le favorisait assez pour que sa route 
valat au moins le nord, il pourrait reconnaitre quelques-unes des iles 4 l’est du groupe des iles Sand- 
wich: il se rendrait ensuite & ces derniéres, oi il pourra prendre un supplément de provisions. . . 


The geographical and historical notes, written by M. de Fleurieu, which were an- 
nexed to the Instructions, did not mention by name any of the islands here in question, 
except La Nublada and Rocca Partida (lying ‘‘east-south-east of the Sandwich Islands’’), 
whose discovery is attributed to the Spaniard JUAN GAETANO, in 1542. Concerning 
the Sandwich Islands the author of the Instructions evidently shares Cook’s opinion: 
in words partly borrowed from him he says:* — 


Quoique les routes des galions d’Espagne ayent di mettre ces vaisseaux & portée de reconnaitre 
des iles situées entre le 19° et le 20° paralléle au nord, il ne parait pas que, dans aucun temps, 
les Espagnols en ayent eu connaissance. Elles offraient une excellente relache 4 leurs vaisseaux qui 
commercent d’Asie en Amérique, par le grand Océan équatorial; et il n’est pas & présumer qu’ils eussent 
négligé de se procurer un établissement sur des iles situées si avantageusement pour la communication 
des deux continens. 


In May 1786 La Pérouse had reached the regions where he had to carry out the 
investigations dealt with in the parts of his Instructions cited above. He did not wish to 
sacrifice any of his precious time in seeking for La Nublada and Rocca Partida, although 
in sailing northward from Easter Island he believed that he had passed quite close to 
them, according to their position as marked on the map that he followed. Much more 
important it seemed to him to search for the islands east of Hawaii, although he already 
considered that he had reasonable grounds for suspecting that they did not exist in the 
place indicated on the map, and that in reality they were nothing else than the Sandwich 
Islands discovered by Cook. 

1 Mémoire du Roi, pour servir d'instruction particuliére au sieur La Pérouse, capitaine de ses vais- 
seaux, commandant les frégates la Boussole et l’Astrolabe, 26 juin 1785. Voyage de La Pérouse autour du 


Monde, T. I, Paris 1797, pp. 13—61. 
2 Ibid., T. I, p. 122. 
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Quoique la saison fit trés-avancée — he says' — et que j’eusse pas un instant a perdre pour arriver 
sur les cotes de |’Amérique, je me décidai tout de suite & faire une route qui port4t mon opinion jus- 
qu’aé l’évidence: le résultat, si j’étais dans l’erreur, devait étre de rencontrer un second groupe d’iles 
oubliées des Espagnols depuis peut-étre plus d’un siécle, de déterminer leur position et ]’éloignement 
précis ot je les aurais trouvées des iles Sandwich. 


In consequence hereof he feels himself called upon to declare that those who 
knew his character would not suspect that in this research he could be guided by any 
wish to rob Captain Cook of the honour of this discovery; and he proceeds, in a warm 
eulogy of his predecessor: — 


Plein d’admiration et de respect pour la mémoire de ce grand homme, il sera toujours & mes 
yeux le premier des navigateurs; et celui qui a déterminé la position précise de ces iles, qui en a exploré 
les cOtes, qui a fait connaitre les mceurs, les usages, la religion des habitants, et qui a payé de son 
sang toutes les lumiéres que nous avons aujourd’hui sur ces peuples; celui-la, dis-je, est le vrai 
Christophe Colomb de cette contrée. . . 


Ignorant that he had been preceded only a few days before by Captains Portlock 
and Dixon, La Pérouse proceeded to the investigation he had set himself; and the result 
was the same for him as for them." On the 18th of May he was “precisely upon the is- 
land Disgraciada of the Spaniards, but had no signs of land”’; two days later he says that 
he had passed through the middle of the whole group of Los Majos without having met 
with the slightest indication of the vicinity of any island. 

‘Like Cook, La Pérouse made the most careful nautical observations with the best 
instruments which were at that time available. On his arrival at Hawaii, La Pérouse 
found that his longitude by reckoning differed nearly 5° from that by observation; ‘so 
that if, like the ancient navigators, we had possessed no method of ascertaining the longi- 
tude by observation, we should have placed the Sandwich Islands 5° more to the east- 
ward’. He finds the true cause of this difference in the effect of the currents, and he 
adds that, 


si l’amour-propre de nos pilotes n’avait pas un peu souffert de la différence qui se trouvait chaque 
jour entre la longitude estimée et la longitude observée, il est trés-probable que nous aurions eu 8 
ou 10° d’erreur & notre atterrage, et que conséquemment, dans des temps moins éclairés, nous aurions 
placé les iles Sandwich 10° plus & l’Est. 


It was these reflections, says La Pérouse, which caused him to have grave doubts 
of the existence of the group of islands that the Spaniards call la Mesa, los Majos et la 
Disgraciada. 


Sur la carte que l’amiral Anson prit & bord du galion espagnol, et que ]’éditeur de son voyage 
a fait graver, ce groupe est placé précisément par la méme latitude que les iles Sandwich, et 16 ou 17° 
plus 4 Est. Mes différences journaliéres en longitude me firent croire que ces iles étaient absolument 
les mémes; mais ce qui acheva de me convaincre, ce fut le nom de Mesa, qui veut dire table, donné par 
les Espagnols & Vile d’Owhyhee [Hawaii]: j’avais lu dans la description de cette méme ile par le ca- 


1 Ibid., T. I, p. 107. 

2 Portlock and Dixon were only four days in advance of him: they passed the alleged position of the 
Islands on 11—15 May, 1786; La Pérouse sailed exactly the same course 15—20 in the same month; the 
former sighted Hawaii on 24 May, the latter on 28 May. Nor did they meet later. 
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pitaine King, qu’aprés en avoir doublé la pointe orientale, on découvrait une montagne appelée Mowna- 
roa, qu’on apercoit trés long-temps: ‘‘elle est, dit-il, aplatie & la cime, et forme ce que les marins 
appellent un plateau”. L’expression anglaise est méme plus significative, car le capitaine King dit 


table-land. 


Here we have, for the first time, laid before us the theory of the Spanish discovery 
of Hawaii, supported on what are substantially the same grounds as have since been 
repeated ad nauseam, La Pérouse takes up the question afresh in connection with his 
account of his experiences during his short intercourse with the inhabitants of the 
country. On this subject he says:? — 


Cette habitude du commerce, cette connaissance du fer qu’ils ne doivent pas aux Anglais, d’a- 
prés leur aveu, sont de nouvelles preuves de la fréquentation que ces peuples ont eue anciennement 
avec les Espagnols. Cette nation avait, il y a un siécle, de trés-fortes raisons pour ne pas faire con- 
naitre ces iles, parce que les mers occidentales de |’Amérique étaient infestées de pirates qui auraient 
trouvé des vivres chez ces insulaires, et qui, au contraire, par la difficulté de s’en procurer, étaient ob- 
ligés de courir & l’Ouest vers les mers des Indes, ou de retourner dans la mer Atlantique par le cap 
Horn. Lorsque la navigation des Espagnols & l’Occident a été réduite au seul galion de Manille, je 
crois que ce vaisseau, qui était extrémement riche, a été contraint par les propriétaires 4 faire une 
route fixe qui diminuat leurs risques: ainsi, peu-a-peu, cette nation a perdu peut-étre jusqu’au souvenir 
de ces iles conservées sur la carte générale du troisiéme voyage de Cook, par le lieutenant Roberts, 
avec leur ancienne position 4 15° plus & l’Est que les iles Sandwich; mais leur identité avec ces derniéres 
me paraissant démontrée, j’ai cru devoir en nettoyer la surface de la mer. 


But this is not enough. La Pérouse thinks that he is able to give the year of the 
discovery and the name of the Spanish discoverer: “it appears certain, he says, that 
these islands were discovered for the first time by Gaétan, in 1542”. Evidently he has 
here followed the hint given in the above-cited note to his Instructions; but the reasons 
he alleges for his view we wish to pass over here, as we intend to return to the subject 
later. 

The last news of La Pérouse was dated from Botany Bay in Australia in February 
1788. Under the influence of the increasing anxiety as to his fate, the National Assembly 
resolved, 9 February 1791, to send out an expedition to search for him, and shortly 
afterwards, 22 April 1791, that the journals he had sent home should be published. 
The motion to this effect had been brought forward by C. P. CLARET DE FLEURIEU, the 
same man who had composed the instructions for La Pérouse and who, both by these in- 
structions and by other works, had made himself a name as a distinguished student of 
the history of geography and discovery. According to the original plan he was also 
designed to edit La Pérouse’s journals; but as he was prevented from doing this, the task 
was handed over to L. A. MILET-MUREAU, who was not able to produce the finished work 
until 1797. | 

The year afterwards, 1798, however, Fleurieu appeared as the editor of the work 
of another French traveller, EtT1ENNE MARCHAND, who had made a voyage round the 

1 James Kino, who later took over the command of one of Cook’s vessels, continued, after Cook’s death, 
the story of the expedition. The expression cited by La Pérouse is to be found in A Voyage to the Pacific 


Ocean, Vol. III, p. 103. We shall have occasion to return to it later. 
? Voyage de La Pérouse, T. Il, p. 116. 
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world as Captain of a trading-vessel from Marseille. Marchand had in October 1791 
paid a short visit to Hawaii; and this gives Fleurieu occasion for the following expression 
of opinion which, despite its length, I think I ought to reproduce in extenso, inasmuch as 
there is put forward with the greatest completeness and in a very able manner, all that 
can be alleged in favour of the view formerly expressed by La Pérouse. Fleurieu says:' — 


Avant de quitter les iles Sandwich, je me permettrai une digression sur |’époque de leur décou- 
verte par les Européens. Ceux qui n’ont lu que la relation du troisiéme voyage de Cook, doivent croire 
que cette découverte appartient incontestablement & ce célébre navigateur; mais on peut prouver 


| 


2. From Marchand’s Voyage. 
The dates on this map are incorrect: for 1777 read 1778; for 1778 read 1778—79 


qu’elle appartient plus anciennement aux Espagnols, comme plusieurs autres découvertes dans le 
Grand Océan, que l’ignorance ou la politique avoient laissé perdre, et que l’intérét et l’activité des 
navigateurs de notre temps ont su leur faire retrouver. 

Je ne fera pas valoir comme un des titres des Espagnols 4 la premiére découverte des Sand- 
wich, qu’en 1568 Mendana découvrit, 4 la latitude Nord de 19 degrés un tiers, et & 150 degrés a ]’Occi- 
dent du méridien de Paris, suivant les cartes espagnoles, une ile San Francisco, située sur le paralléle 
de ces iles; on m’objecteroit avec raison |’obscurité des anciennes relations; d’ailleurs, la connoissance 
d’une tle par la méme latitude que le groupe des Sandwich ne prouve pas la connoissance du groupe 
méme; et on pourroit seulement en conclure que, sur le paralléle de ces iles, plus 4 |’Est ou plus a 
l’Ouest, il existe d’autres iles. 


1 Voyage autour du Monde, pendant les années 1790, 1791, et 1792, par Errenne Marcnanp, T. I, 
Paris an VI, pp. 413—425. 
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Mais j’examine la carte espagnole du galion de Manille; j’y vois, sur le paralléle des Sandwich, 
& environ 18 degrés dans |’Est de l’ile San Francisco de Mendana, un groupe composé de quatre iles 
principales et de quelques autres de moindre étendue: la plus méridionale est aussi la plus grande: 
le milieu de cette fle est situé & environ 19 degrés un tiers de latitude; elle est nommée la Mesa. Dans 
le Nord-Ouest de celle-ci, se voient deux iles assez considérables, groupées avec quatre autres beaucoup 
plus petites. Les six ensemble sont désignées sur la carte par le mot collectif de los Monjes (les Moines). 
Du milieu de la Mesa au milieu du groupe, on compte environ quarante lieues. 

Examinons & présent le groupe oriental des Sandwich, car on sait que ces iles forment deux 
groupes distincts, celui de l’Ouest qui fut reconnu par Cook, en janvier 1778, dans sa traversée des 


GROUPE DE LA MESA. 
Ire de la Carte du Gabon. 
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tles de la Société & la cote Nord-Ouest de l’Amérique, et celui de Est dont il n’eut connoissance qu’a 
son retour de la cote, au mois de novembre suivant. 

Le groupe oriental est composé, comme celui de la Mesa des Espagnols, de quatre iles principales 
et de quelques autres de moindre étendue; I’ile la plus méridionale, o- Whyhee, est aussi la plus grande: 
la partie la plus remarquable de cette ile, la haute montagne de Roa, est située, comme le milieu de 
la Mesa, & environ 19 degrés un tiers de latitude: dans le Nord-Ouest d’o-Whyhee, comme dans 
le Nord-Ouest de la Mesa, se trouvent deux iles assez considérables, groupées avec trois autres 
iles plus petites; seulement, les petites iles ne sont ici qu’au nombre de trois, et l’on compte quatre 
dans le groupe espagnol: du milieu d’o-Whyhee au milieu de son groupe, comme du milieu de la 
Mesa au milieu du sien, on compte quarante lieues: enfin l’un et l'autre groupe occupe également 
de deux & trois degrés en latitude, et plus de trois degrés en longitude. 

Ainsi, l’on voit que, pour décrire le groupe oriental des iles Sandwich, je n’ai eu qu’é répéter 
ce que j’avais dit en décrivant le groupe de la Mesa: méme latitude, méme gisement des fles entre elles, 
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méme nombre, méme disposition, méme étendue totale; il n’est pas possible de réunir plus de 
charactéres d’identité. 

A ces preuves géographiques, et sans doute suffisantes, j’en ajouterai une autre qui n’est pas 
sans force, Mais que cependant j’aurais présentée comme une probabilité plutot que comme une preuve, 
si elle n’étoit appuyée des premieres. 

J’observe d’abord que l’ile principale du groupe des Espagnols se nomme la Mesa, en francais 
la Table. J’observe, en second lieu, que ce nom de la Table est un nom appellatif que les navigateurs 
ont coutume d’employer pour désigner une montagne dont le sommet est aplati: tout le monde connoit 
la montagne de la Table du Cap de Bonne-Espérance; sur la céte d’Espagne, dans la Méditerranée, 
on trouve la Table de Roland, etc. Ainsi, l’on ne peut pas douter que les Espagnols n’ayent été dé- 
cidés & imposer 4 leur ile le nom de la Mesa, parce qu’elle s’est fait remarquer par quelque grande mon- 
tagne terminée par un plateau, par une Table. Mais Vile o-Whyhee qui répond, dans une groupe, & 
Vile de la Mesa dans l’autre, est également remarquable, comme on !’a vu, par une grande montagne 
dont le sommet aplati figure une Table longue; les naturels la nomment Mowna-Roa, du nom géné- 
rique Mowna, montagne, et du mot Roa, étendu, d’une grande étendue. Cette similitude des deux 
montagnes, en une particularité, en une figure qui ne se rencontre pas trés-fréquemment, ne peut-elle 
pas étre admise comme une nouvelle preuve de lidentité des deux groupes? 

Je ne croirai pas qu’on veuille regarder la carte du galion comme n’étant pas authentique et ne 
méritant aucun égard; car on sait que cette carte n’étoit confiée qu’au capitaine du navire; c’est sur 
cette carte qu’avec son pilote il régloit sa route: et, sans doute, l’on ne supposera pas que les Espagnols 
y placassent des iles imaginaires, surtout quand on voit ces iles désignées par des noms significatifs. 
Ceux qui connoissent la jalouse inquiétude du gouvernement d’Espagne pour ses possessions de |’ Amé- 
rique, et pour ses découvertes anciennes dans le Grand Océan, seront bien plutot tentés de croire qu’il 
n’a jamais permis qu’on indiquat sur les cartes toutes les terres dont ses navigateurs ont eu connoissance. 
Ces terres y seroient mal placées, sans doute, surtout en longitude; mais du moins on sauroit qu’elles 
existent: et des navigateurs plus habiles parviendroient, quelque jour, 4 les retrouver et a nous les 
faire connoitre. 

On opposera aux preuves que j’ai données de l’identité des Sandwich et du groupe de la Mesa: 

l:o Que Cook n’a vu aucune ile 4 vingt-cinq lieues dans le Nord-Est d’o-Whyhee qui puisse nous 
représenter la Desgraciada, ile située sur la carte du galion a cette distance et & ce gisement & l’égard 
de la Mesa; 

2:0 Que Cook a reconnu dans |’Ouest-Nord-Ouest, et 4 vingt-cinq lieues de distance de I ile la plus 
Ouest du groupe oriental des Sandwich, un second groupe, composé de deux iles et deux ilettes; et que 
la carte espagnole n’indique pas ce groupe. 

Je réponds a la premiére objection que, si la Desgraciada n’a pas été apercue par le capitaine Cook, 
ce n’est pas une preuve qu’elle n’existe pas. Lorsque ce navigateur, en venant du Sud, a rencontré 
le groupe occidental de ses Sandwich, il n’a méme apercu celui de |’Est; encore moins a-t-il pu voir 
une ile située & vingt-cing lieues dans le Nord-Est de celui-ci: et lorsque dix mois aprés, en revenant 
du Nord, il est venu chercher le groupe qu'il avoit visité l'année précédente, il a rencontré celui de 
l’Est vers le milieu de son étendue du Nord-Ouest au Sud-Est; il a ensuite contourné de trés-prés 
ile o-Whyhee: et il n’est pas bien étonnant qu’il n’ait pas vu une ile qui, & en juger par le nom qui 
lui a été imposé par les Espagnols, la Desgraciada, Vile disgraciée par la nature, Pile malheureuse, peut- 
étre une terre de peu d’apparence, et méme une ile basse. Jetez les yeux sur le planisphére qu’ Arrow- 
smith a publié en 1794, et sur lequel sont tracées les routes de tous les navigateurs dans le voisinage 
des iles Sandwich; vous n’en verrez aucune qui ne passe trop loin de la Desgraciada pour que cette ile 
put étre apercue des vaisseaux qui ont fait ces routes. Mais j’ajouterai qu’il n’est pas prouvé que la 
Desgraciada ait été découverte par le méme navigateur qui découvrit la Mesa; et celui qui a rencontré 
la premiére n’a pas pu la placer d’aprés sa différence de méridien 4 |’égard d’un groupe qu'il ne voyoit 
pas, que peut-étre méme il ne connoissait pas, mais 4 la longitude absolue qu’il lui assignoit d’aprés 
le calcul de sa route, depuis qu’il avoit quitté la cote d’ Amérique; et la carte du galion a da la placer 
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d’aprés cette longitude absolue: or, dans ce cas, il se pourroit bien qu’il y eft une grande erreur sur 
la longitude de la Desgraciada, et que cette ile que l’on voit, sur la carte du galion, ne différer en longi- 
tude, a l’égard de la Mesa, que d’un degré vers |’Est, en différat, sur le globe, de plusieurs degrés dans 
le méme sens, peut-étre méme dans le sens contraire. On en peut dire autant d’une ile Ulva que la 
carte du galion marque sur le paralléle de 23 degrés Nord, & un demi degré & |’Est du méridien de la 
Desgraciada. C’est un principe qu’on doit admettre, que lorsque deux iles n’ont pas été découvertes 
par le méme navigateur, et dans le méme voyage en passant de l’une a l’autre, on ne peut compter 
que sur la latitude assignée & chaque ile, c’est & dire y compter 4 un demi degré prés; mais que, dans 
ce cas, leur longitude absolue est si incertaine, qu’on ne peut se dispenser, si l’on veut les retrouver, 
de s’établir sur leur paralléle respectif deux ou trois cents lieues en arriére du point oi la carte fixe 
leur position, et de naviguer ensuite sur ce paralléle jusqu’é ce que l’on parvienne & rencontrer I’ile. 

Je réponds & la seconde objection: que les Espagnols qui ont vu le groupe de la Mesa, l’oriental 
des Sandwich, ont bien pu ne pas voir les deux iles et les deux ilettes qui forment le groupe occidental, 
par la méme raison que Cook (ce qui pourroit paroitre plus extraordinaire) lorsqu’il vit pour la premiére 
fois le groupe occidental, n’apercut point le groupe de |’Est, quoique quelques-unes des iles qui le com- 
posent puissent étre vues de quarante et cinquante lieues de distance; par la méme raison encore que 
ce navigateur n’a pas vu, a trente lieues dans le Nord-Ouest de son groupe occidental, les iles Bird 
et Montague que, postérieurement 4 son dernier voyage, des navigateurs anglais ont découvertes: et si, 
comme on peut le présumer, les iles Sandwich ne sont que les sommets d’une chaine de montagnes 
subaqueées, il se pourrait que cette chaine se prolongeat encore dans le Nord-Ouest et format d’autres 
iles au-dela de celles que les derniers navigateurs ont reconnues. 

Il me semble donc que les objections qui, pour faire disparoitre ou du moins affoiblir l’idée de 
Videntité du groupe oriental des Sandwich et de celui que la carte du galion place 4 la méme latitude, 
en méme nombre d’iles, occupant le méme espace et disposé de la méme manieére, s’appuieroient sur 
ce que, d’une part, le capitaine Cook n’a pas apercu la Desgraciada, sur ce que, de l'autre, les Espag- 
nols n’avoient pas eu connoissance du groupe occidental des Sandwich, il me semble, dis-je, que ces 
objections sont établies sur des raisonnements qui ne tiennent pas devant la discussion. 

Peut-étre on m’objectera, pour derniére ressource, que les deux groupes différent trop en longi- 
tude pour qu’on puisse les prendre pour un seul et méme groupe; et, en effet, o-Whyhee, prise 4 son 
milieu, est, d’aprés les observations des Anglais, 4 158 degrés & l’occident de Paris, et la Mesa, sur la 
carte du galion, est & 24 degrés 4 l’OQuest du méridien de San-Joseph de la Californie et, par conséquent, 
a 136 degrés a l’occident de celui de Paris. Mais cette différence de 22 degrés n’est rien moins qu’une 
preuve contre l’identité des deux groupes. Qui ne sait pas que, lorsqu’il s’agit des découvertes an- 
ciennes dans le Grand Océan, on ne regarde qu’a la latitude qui ne peut étre affectée d’une trés-grand 
erreur; 4 l’ensemble et & la disposition générale des deux groupes que l’on compare; au nombre, aux 
distances et aux gisements respectifs des iles qui les composent; enfin & une réunion de particularités 
remarquables qui ne doit pas se retrouver la méme dans deux groupes différens. Les fameuses iles 
de Salomon, découvertes par Mendana en 1567, retrouvées en partie par Bougainville, en 1768, en plus 
grande partie encore par Surville, en 1769, visitées deux fois, en dernier lieu, par Dentrecasteaux, et 
dont 4 présent la position géographique est irrévocablement fixée, ont occupé, pendant plus de deux 
siécles, sur les diverses cartes hydrographiques, des positions en longitude dont les extrémes différoient 
de mille lieues marines, ou environ cinquante degrés. La Tierra austral del Espiritu Santo de Quiros, 
vue et reconnue pour la premiére fois en 1606, par le navigateur espagnol de ce nom, et retrouvée 
en 1769, par Bougainville, a demeuré long-temps liée & la Nouvelle-Hollande dont on présumoit qu’elle 
devoit faire partie: aujourd’hui, elle s’est retirée & cing cents lieues dans |’Est de cette grande terre. 
Lorsqu’un groupe nouvellement découvert présente plusieurs caractéres incontestables d’identité 
avec un autre que nous savons avoir été vu anciennement, gardons-nous de dire que ce n’est pas le 
méme groupe, par la seule raison qu’on I’a trouvé & une longitude différente de celle que le premier 
découvreur n’avoit indiquée que d’aprés la distance erronée od il supposoit étre du continent de |’ Amé- 
rique d’oi il avoit été expédié. Et tel a été le sort d’une partie des découvertes isolées des Espagnols: 
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aventuriers audacieux, hardis 4 tenter la fortune et les hasards, heureux dans leur course, ignorans & 
la tracer, contents, enfin, d’avoir découvert la moitié du globe, ils ont laissé aux autres le soin de re- 
trouver ce qu’eux-mémes sembloient avoir oublié. 

En 6tant au capitaine Cook le stérile honneur de la premiére découverte des iles Sandwich, je 
ne lui ote rien de la gloire qu'il a si justement acquise; je dirai méme que c’est ajouter, s’il est possible, 
& son meérite; car le mérite consiste & trouver ce que l’on cherche, & avoir combiné les moyens qui 
pouvoient conduire & la découverte; et découvrir ce que |’on ne cherchoit pas, est le mérite du hasard, 
que raisonnablement on ne doit pas faire partager au navigateur que le hasard a favorisé; c’est un 
meérite d’emprunt; et le capitaine Cook, si riche de son propre fond, ne doit rien emprunter, comme il 
ne peut rien avoir & envier aux aventuriers & qui nous devions avant lui la connoissance informe du 
globe. Si les découvertes immortalisent ceux qui les ont faites, elles immortalisent aussi ceux qui les 
ont perfectionnées. 

Le lieutenant Roberts, qui a dressé la carte générale du troisiéme voyage du navigateur anglais, 
sur laquelle sont tracées ses trois navigations autour du monde et vers |’un et l'autre Pole, a conservé 
le groupe de la Mesa de la carte du galion, et l’a placé, pris 4 son milieu, & 19 degrés dans 1’Est 
d’o-Whyhee et sur le paralléle de cette ile: il sembleroit qu’en conservant ainsi le groupe des Espagnols, 
il ait voulu que nul n’osat contester aux Anglais la premiére découverte des iles Sandwich. Mais Arrow- 
smith, et sur sa carte générale de 1790, et sur son planisphére de 1794, sacrifiant, sans doute, l’amour- 
propre national & lévidence, a fait justice de ce double emploi. Dés 1786, La Pérouse qui, dans la 
vue de s’assurer s’il existoit des iles dans l’Est des Sandwich, s’étoit assujetti 4 parcourir, sur leur paral- 
léle, trois cents lieues de |’Est & Quest, n’a apercu, sur tout cet espace, aucun groupe, aucune ile dé- 
tachée, ni vu aucun indice de terre; et & l’aspect de l’ile o-Whyhee, et de sa montagne en table, il 
ne douta pas que ce ne fut la Mesa des Espagnols. 

Mais en effagant le groupe auquel appartient la Mesa, et qui devient le groupe oriental des Sandwich, 
Arrowsmith a fait disparoitre aussi l’ile de Roca-partida, située, sur la carte du galion, & environ cent 
quarante lieues dans |’Est-Sud-Est de la Mesa, et sur un paralléle moins septentrional de trois degrés 
et demi: il a seulement laissé subsister la Nublada, dont le nom indique une terre haute, sur laquelle 
s’arrétent les nuées; et on la voit marquée 4 cent lieues dans |’Est et sur le paralléle de Roca-partida. 
Cette derniére ile fut découverte, en 1542, par le pilote castillan Juan Gaetano, dans le premier voyage 
que les Espagnols ayent tenté, des cotes occidentales de la Nouvelle-Espagne au grand archipel d’ Asie. 
Avant que d’étre parvenu 4 Roca-partida, Gaetano avoit découvert, sur le méme paralléle, et 4 deux 
cents lieues dans I’Est, suivant son estime, une autre ile qu’il avoit nommée San-Tomas. Cette ile, 
située dans |’Est de Roca-partida, et qui ne porte point de nom sur la carte du galion, pourroit étre 
celle que des cartes modernes désignent par celui de la Nublada. On n’est pas fondé & croire que la 
Nublada, ou San-Tomas de Gaetano, et l’ile de Roca-partida, ne soient qu’une seule et méme ile, puis- 
que le navigateur espagnol les a découvertes successivement, et de suite, dans le méme voyage, en 
faisant route de l’Est & l’Ouest, et leur a imposé des noms différens. 

Jusqu’a présent, ni Roca-partida, ni San-Tomas, ou la Nublada, n’ont été retrouvées, mais ne 
nous pressons pas de les effacer de dessus nos cartes: n’oublions pas que les iles de Salomon en avoient 
disparu, depuis que quelques géographes, en s’appuyant de lopinion du savant Alex. Dalrymple, 
avoient suppose que ces iles devoient étre la partie orientale de la Nouvelle-Guinée: et aujourd’hui, 
l’archipel des iles Salomon occupe sa place particuliére sur le globe, sur une étendue de deux cents 
lieues, & quarante lieues dans le Sud-Est de cette Nouvelle-Guinée, avec laquelle on vouloit le con- 
fondre. Laissons subsister toutes les iles que les Espagnols nous ont indiquées sur leurs cartes ou dans 
leurs relations, jusqu’& ce que nous ayons bien constaté leur identité avec d’autres; conservons- 
les, ne fiit-ce que comme des balises qui appellent l’attention du navigateur, et l’invitent a faire des 
recherches. 

Je terminerai cette digression, peut-étre longue, mais qui cependant n’est pas sans utilité, en 
observant que l’exactitude chronologique, la vérité de histoire et la justice exigent également qu’en 
placant les iles Sandwich sur la carte du globe, elles n’y soient plus portées avec l’indication erronée 
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d’iles découvertes par le capitaine Cook. On pourroit écrire au-dessus de cet archipel: Iles Sandwich, 
reconnues et nommées par le capitaine Cook en 1778; anciennement découvertes par les navigateurs 
espagnols. Ce seroit énoncer ce qui appartient aux modernes, en rendant aux anciens ce qu’ils ont droit 
de réclamer. 


Without anticipating the closer examination of M. Fleurieu’s hypotheses, we 
may even now characterize part of them as absolutely baseless: they show the danger 
of founding an argument on surmised new discoveries, with the risk that the future will 
cross out such combinations, be they never so ingenious. No new island ‘‘La Desgracia- 
da”’ has ever been found. And the comparative maps which he prints, and which we here 
reproduce in facsimile (Fig. 2 & 3), show how weak are the evidences that Fleurieu drew 
from the division of the Sandwich Archipelago into two separate groups. 

We may also briefly point out here that Fleurieu did not venture to indicate the 
name of the supposed Spanish discoverer of Hawaii: he expressly refrains from acknow- 
ledging Mendana as such; nor will he — in opposition to La Pérouse, whom he only cites 
in passing, despite the fact that he seems to have drawn his chief arguments from him 
— assign the honour of discovery to Juan Gaetan. 

The same cautious attitude is observed by two authors who expressed their opinion 
on the matter next after Fleurieu, namely HUMBOLDT' and BuRNEY:* they merely express 
their conviction of the identity of La Mesa with Hawaii and base their view on the Anson 
chart, which Burney subjects to a detailed investigation, while Humboldt contents him- 
self with a reference to Marchand’s voyage. The Russian Admiral KRUSENSTERN, who 
also approves of the theory of the Spanish discovery, says definitely, on the other hand, 
that ‘“c’est 4 tort qu’on l’a attribuée 4 Gaetan’”’.’ 

With the missionary W1LL1IAM ELIS, who has earned high praise for his knowledge 
of the Polynesian races, a new element enters into the legendary history of Hawaii. He 
noted down and published a number af traditions which mention that before Cook’s 
time strangers, who have been presumed to have been Europeans, came to Hawaii on 
various occasions. Ellis supposes that these were shipwrecked Spaniards or possibly 
mutineers — “culprits committed by their countrymen to the mercy of the waves’. It 
is also supposed as a possibility that one or other of the islands was observed by some 
Spanish ship on the passage between Acapulco and Manila; but he thinks it scarcely likely 
that they were ever visited’ by these vessels, for, he says, “an event so interesting to the 
people would not have been left out of their traditions, which contain many things much 
less important’, and he repeats the same reflection that was made by Cook, that, if the 
Spaniards had really discovered the islands, they would assuredly have availed them- 
selves of the advantages they offer as places of call during the voyages across the ocean.‘ 

Similar traditions have since been published by other authors; and some, less cri- 
tical than Ellis, have not hesitated to connect them with historical events. Thus the 
Swede ABRAHAM FORNANDER wishes to make out that some of the foreigners of which 

1 Essai politique sur la Nouvelle-Espagne, T. IV, Paris 1811, p. 418. 

2A Chronological History of the Voyages and Discoveries in the South Sea, Vol. V, Lond. 1817, 
pp. 157—162. 


5 KRUSENSTERN, Recueil de mémoires hydrographiques, T. II, St-Pétersb. 1827, p. 281 note. 
* Exuis, Narrative of a Tour through Hawaii, 2d ed., Lond. 1827, pp. 446—450. 
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the Hawaiian legends speak, belonged to the crews of the two vessels which, in the course of 
the expedition under ALVARO DE SAAVEDRA, 1527, were separated from the flagship and 
never heard of again.! Henry A. PEIRCE supposes that Diego HurtTapo DE MENDOzA 
was the man who, in the year 1532, had suffered shipwreck on Hawaii and had given rise 
to the tradition.2, That both assumptions are incorrect shall be shown further on. Other 
dates are also given: for instance, MANLEY HOPKINS places the date of one visit of for- 
eigners at about 1600 and another at some later time, perhaps 1620;* and WiLuiaM T. 
BRIGHAM revives the theory, rejected by Fleurieu, that one of Mendana’s vessels was 
stranded on Hawaii (1596).* 

The latest date for a supposed Spanish visit would seem to be the beginning of the 
eighteenth century: Fornander believed that he could interpret an Hawaiian song about 
a famous chieftain Kualii, who would seem to have died sometime before 1730, as con- 
taining hints that “some Spanish galleons, passing by the islands, had picked up Kualii 
and his company while fishing off the Oahu coast, carried them to Acapulco, and brought 


99 § 


them back on the return trip”. 

Finally a Spanish authority, the Hydrographical Department (Deposito Hidrogra- 
fico) in Madrid, in an official report of 21 February 1865, expressed the following opinion 
on the matter:* — 


By all the documents that have been examined, it is demonstrated that that discovery dates from 
the year 1555, or 223 years before Captain Cook surveyed those islands; and that the discoverer was 
Juan Gaetano or Gaytan, who gave names to the principal islands of that archipelago. It is true that 
no document has been found in which Gaytan himself certifies to this fact, but there exist data which 
collectively form a series of proofs sufficient for believing it to be so. The principal one is an old manu- 
script chart, registered in these archives as anonymous, and in which the Sandwich Islands are laid 
down under that name, but which also contains a note declaring the name of the discoverer and date of 
the discovery, and that he called them Islas de Mesa (Table Islands). There are, besides, other islands, 
situated in the same latitude, but 10° farther east, and respectively named La Mesa (the Table); 
La Desgraciada (the Unfortunate); Olloa, or Los Monges (the Monks).? The chart appears to be a 


1 FoRNANDER, An Account of the Polynesian Race, Vol. I, Lond. 1880, p. 108. 

2 Peirce, Early Discoveries of the Hawaiian Islands, San Francisco 1880. 

3 Hopkins, Hawaii, Lond. 1862, p. 81. 

* Bricuam, Index to the Islands of the Pacific Ocean, Honolulu 1900, p. 6. — As a curiosity may be 
mentioned the following utterance of Graf ANnrep-ELmpT, which literally teems with inaccuracies: “Die von 
Mendona 1567 festgestellte geographische Lage der Inseln war die der jetzigen des Inselreiches. Seine Namen far 
dieselben waren 1) die grdsste derselben ‘‘La Mesa” fir Hawaii; es bedeutet das “‘Tafelland’ — hochst charak- 
teristisch fir die Lage der Insel und die Umgebung ihrer drei vulkanischen Erhebungen. 2) Die “La Disgra- 
ciada”’ fir Maui, bedeutet die ‘‘Unglackliche’. 3) Die ‘Los Monjas” far Oahu, Molokai und Lanai, bedeutet 
die ‘3 Mdénche’’, 4) die “Los Vicinas’” fir Kauai und Nihau, bedeutet “die Nachbarn’” und sind von Mendona 
in ihrer genauen jetzigen Lage angegeben worden, wihrend die vorgehenden Inseln eine Differenz nach Osten 
ausweisen” (Die Sandwich-Inseln oder das Inselreich von Hawaii, Lpz. 1885, p. 162). Similar disregard of 
orthographical and historical exactitude characterizes the author’s other opinions, so far as I have thought it 
worth while to follow them after the unappetizing specimen quoted. 

5 FornaNnveR, l. c., II, p. 287; cf. Ibid., p. 280 note. 

6 The report is reproduced by ForNANDER in an authenticated English translation (1. c., Il, pp. 361— 
363). — I have corrected above some of the obvious mistakes in the names, of which one may assume that 
the Spanish author was innocent. 

7 This is without doubt the same map as that which Ricarpo Betrran y Rozpive (La Polinesia, Madrid 
1884, p. 29) mention as existing in the Direccién de Hidrografia: “otra muy curiosa carta manuscrita de fines 
del siglo XVIII en la que se marcan las islas Sandwich con la siguiente inscripcién: Estas islas fueron descu- 
biertas por Juan de Gaytdn en 1555 y las llamo islas de Mesa’’. This description shows that the map partly 
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copy of that called the chart of the Spanish galleon, existing long before the time of Cook, and which 
is referred to by all the national and foreign authors that have been consulted, such as the following: 
— ‘“Batavian Geography, 2nd vol. of the Geographical Atlas of William Blaeu, Amsterdam, 1663’. In 
the first map, entitled ““Americae Nova Tabula’”’, the neighbouring island [La Vezina], La Desgraciada, 
and those of Los Monges, are placed towards the 21st degree of north latitude and 120° west of the 
meridian passing through the island of Teneriffe. 

‘“‘Geographical Atlas of D’Anville, published in 1761, and revised and improved in 1786 by Bar- 
bié du Bocage.”’ In the second map, and in the hemisphere of the Mappa Mundi, the islands Des- 
graciada, Mesa, Olloa, and Los Monges, are found in the 20th degree of north latitude, and about 17° 
farther east than the Sandwich group, augmented by Barbié in this chart. 

James Burney, in the “Chronological History of the Discoveries in the South Sea or Pacific Ocean’, 
cites the Atlas of Ortelius, entitled ‘‘Theatrum Orbis’, in which the same islands are found, and 
placed in nearly the same position. 

‘Alexander Findley’s Directory for the Navigation of the Pacific Ocean, edition of 1857.”’ 
In the second part of this work, page 1120, the author expresses and recapitulates the ideas already 
brought forward respecting this matter by Mr. Fleurieu in his description of Marchand’s voyage, 
and by Mr. Ellis in his voyage around Hawaii; and conceives strong suspicions that the true discov- 
erer must have been one of the Spanish navigators of the 16th century, because of the iron articles 
found by Cook in those islands, one of them being a fragment of a broad sword, whose existence 
there he could not satisfactorily account for. 

The author most explicit in regard to these surmises is the said Fleurieu, who, on the 422nd 
page of the first volume, says, ‘“‘By taking from Captain Cook the barren honour of the first discovery 
of the Sandwich Islands, I do not endeavour to diminish the glory he so justly merited’’; and he 
continues, on page 423, ‘Lieutenant Roberts, who constructed the chart of the third voyage of the 
English navigator, in which are traced his three voyages round the world and towards both poles, has 
preserved the Mesa group of the chart of the Spanish galleon, and has placed it with its centre 19° 
east of Owhyhee, and in the parallel of the latter island. He doubtless thought that by preserving 
the group found by the Spaniards, none would dare dispute with the English the first discovery of 
the Sandwich Islands. But Arrowsmith, in his general chart of 1790, and in his planisphere of 1794, 
sacrificing his amour-propre to the evidence, only lays down one of the two groups. Since 1786, La 
Pérouse, desirous of ascertaining if such islands really existed to the eastward of Sandwich, passed over 
in the same parallel, 300 leagues from east to west, and in the whole of this expanse he found neither 
group, island, nor any sign of land; and did not doubt that the island of Owhyhee, with its arid moun- 
tain in the form of a table, was La Mesa of the Spaniards’; and he adds, at page 425, ‘“‘In the charts, 
at the foot of this archipelago, might be written: Sandwich Islands, surveyed in 1778 by Captain 
Cook, who named them, anciently discovered by the Spanish navigators”’.? 

Perfectly in accord with this opinion, and strengthening it by an evident proof, is the log of the 
corvettes ‘“‘Descubierta” and “‘Atrevida’’, on their voyage from Acapulco to Manila, which manuscript is 
preserved in this office, and apropos to this case, states, at folio 25, ‘““With a sea so heavy from NW. 
and N., that while the rolling of the ship increased, and with it the irksome interruption of our internal 


agrees with a manuscript map in the British Museum bearing the title: ‘‘“Mapa reducido que abraza todo lo 
descubierto de las costas occidentales de la America y las orientales de Asia” (Add. MS. 17,647 C). Don 
Pascual DE GAYANGos states that this map would seem to be “executed at the beginning of the seventeenth century”’ 
(Cat. of the Manuscripts in the Spanish Language in the Brit. Mus., II, 1877, p. 314); but I have been able to 
ascertain that it is far more recent than this; that it was executed after Cook’s time appears from the follow- 
ing note on the map: “Las yslas de Sandwich no parece son las mismas que descubrié Juan de Gaytan en 
1555 y las llamé Yslas de la Mes. Nos creemos autorizados 4 ello, por cuanto asi se expresa en un mapa 
antiguo manoscrito, que pasa en nuestro poder, y por que savemos que este navegante hizo grandes descubri- 
mientos en estos mares entre los grados 9 y 20 de lat. sept.’” The discovery here too is dated 1555, but its 
connexion with the Sandwich Islands is contradicted. 
1 As for the original wording of these quotations see p. 16 above. 
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duties, the speed decreased, with considerably delay to our voyage; scarcely by noon of the 20th 
could we consider ourselves to be at 72°, in the meridian of Owhyhee, about 55° longitude and 13° 
latitude; nevertheless we had not, according to our calculation, an error of less than 7° to the east- 
ward, which, considering the long logline we made use of, and that that error ought not necessarily 
to be the maximum to which it should be circumscribed on the voyage, strongly supported the suspi- 
cion that the Sandwich Islands of Captain Cook were Los Monges and Olloa of the Spanish charts, 
discovered by Juan de Gaytan in 1555, and situated about 10° to the eastward of the new position fixed 
upon by the English’’.* 

We thus see that the presumptive or circumstantial evidence as to the true discoverer of the 
Sandwich Islands is indubitable; having on its side the opinions of distinguished men, among whom 
figure countrymen of Cook himself, men who prefer justice and reason to a vain national pride. The 
last observation to be considered is the difference in the dates given to the first discovery. Foreign 
authors say that it took place in 1542, in the expedition commanded by General Rui Lopez de Villa- 
lobos; while the Spanish chronicles denote 1555. The latter date should be the more correct one, for 
Juan Gaytan wrote the narrative of the voyage of 1542, and mentions nothing respecting those is- 
lands, while he gives an account of Rocca Partida (Split Rock), and Anublada (Cloudy Island), and 
of all those he discovered on that expedition. To complete and terminate, therefore, these investi- 
gations, there is only wanting the narrative of Gaytan corresponding to the voyage in which he made 
that discovery; though in my opinion it is not required to make clear the truth of this fact. 


We shall later see the real nature of the evidence which the Spanish author adduces. 
Here we need only mention that the statement about the year 1555 rests solely on a map 
whose author is unknown and whose origin cannot be traced farther than the end of 
the eighteenth century, and on a note in a log-book kept during a voyage from Acapulco 
to Manila, which obviously has no other meaning except as evidence that a Spanish officer, 
five years after La Pérouse and possibly independent of him,? had reason to doubt the 
originality of Cook’s discovery: concerning the Spanish discovery and the time when 
it was made, of course, his opinion is quite devoid of authority. 

None the less we find in authors of our day the discovery associated with the name 
of Gaytan, and the year 1555 spoken of in terms which seem to indicate that the state- 
ment is regarded as the latest result of scientific investigation in this much debated 
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1 This quotation is partly meaningless. In the original Spanish it runs as follows: ‘“Apenas para el 
medio dia del 20, pudimos considerarnos en meridianos de Owihée por 55° de longitud y 13° de latitud, y 
sin embargo, no tenfamos en nuestra estima un error menor de 7° al Este; el cual, atendiendo 4 la corredera 
larga, de la cual usamos, y & que no debia ser precisamente el m4ximo que pudiera contraerse en el viaje, 
apoyaba fuertemente las sospechas de que las islas de Sandwich del capitan Cook, fueron Jos Monges, Ulua, etc., 
de las cartas espafiolas descubiertas por Juan de Gaytén en 1555, y situadas unos 10° mas al FE. de la nueva 
posicién determinada por los ingleses.” (BELTRAN y R6zpipe, op. cit. p. 29 note). — The corvettes “Descubierta’”’ 
and ‘‘Atrevida’’, commanded by Don ALExanpRo Mataspina, sailed from Acapulco to Manila, December 1791— 
March 1792, but they did not touche at Hawaii. In neither of the printed relations of this voyage is the passage 
cited to be found; see Diario del viage explorador de las corbetas espanolas ‘“Descubierta” y ‘‘Atrevida”’ 
en los anos de 1789 & 1794, llevado por el teniente de navio D. Francisco JAVIER DE Viana (Cerrito de la Vic- 
toria 1849) and Viaje politico-cientifico alrededor del mundo por las corbetas Descubierta y Atrevida... publ. 
por Don Pepro pE Novo yx Coutson (Madrid 1885). In the latter of these works the commander Malaspina says 
(p. 209): “‘el desgraciado Conde de la Péyrouse ha convencido de nuevo que aquel Archipiélago era el que en 
1555 descubrié Juan de Gaitén, navegante espafiol, y denominé en sus diferentes Islas de Monge, Ulua etc.” 

2 Cf. Malaspina’s expression in the preceding note. 

5 See for instance Bricnam, 7. c., p. 75; Lord Amuerst oF Hackney in the Introduction to The Discovery 
of the Solomon Islands, Vol. I, Lond., Hakluyt Soc. 1901, p. iij. 


CHAPTER II. 


Examination of the Hypothesis of the Spanish Discovery. The older 
Voyages in the Pacific Ocean. 


AFTER having thus given an account, as complete as I have been able to make it, 
of everything that has been said, from the standpoint of history, concerning the Spanish 
discovery of Hawaii, I wish to pass to an examination of these views. In this con- 
nection it may be premised that there is no cause for surprise that such a view came to 
be held at the time when La Pérouse first put forward the hypothesis in question and it 
was afterwards confirmed by Fleurieu, Humboldt, and Burney. On the contrary, this 
hypothesis seems to have quite naturally flowed from the sources which were then avail- 
able. But it seems peculiar that, so far as I know, none of those who later, right up to 
our own days, have occupied themselves with the question have sought to make full use 
of the historical and cartographical information which since then has been brought for- 
ward in no small quantity. 


In forming an opinion on the question of the probability that Spanish ships in early 
times came upon the Hawaiian Islands, the climatic conditions of the Pacific Ocean 
north of the Equator are of fundamental importance. 

These islands lie within the region of the north-east trade-winds. During six months 
of the year, from May to October, this wind blows practically without cessation; but even 
during a great part of the rest of the year the north-east trade prevails: the average for 
fifteen years shows 258 trade-wind days yearly. Further to the south, about 15° N. lat., 
the trade-wind is constant throughout the year within a belt that extends from near the 
west coast of America to about the Marianne Islands; west of these we find a region with 
variable winds, where violent hurricanes are by no means rare. The prevailing ocean- 
currents are in general accordance with the above air-currents: the North Equatorial 
Current, which about 10° N. lat. sweeps round the northernmost of the Marshall Islands 
and the Carolines, reaches, at its northern limit, as far as Hawaii; in the neighbourhood 
of this archipelago the current sets mainly towards the west, with a direction and 
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speed depending on the trade-wind and varying somewhat according to the season 
of the year.' 

These conditions were observed as early as the sixteenth century by the Spanish 
navigators; and they early learnt to take advantage of them during their voyages across 
the Ocean, which, starting from the west coast of Mexico, had as their goal first the Mo- 
luccas and afterwards the Philippines. During the earlier of these voyages, before any 
great experience had been gained, they sometimes hit upon one or other of the low coral 
islands that lie near the southern limit of the sailing-route; but they soon learnt to avoid 
the danger of striking on one of these reefs by steering due west between 13° and 14° 
N. lat., a region within which they could also take the greatest advantage of wind and 
current. So far as is known, this course was afterwards taken without any exception 
by the Spanish galleons that kept up the communications between Acapulco and Manila. 
All the sailing directions that have been preserved prescribe this route; and there was 
scarcely any possibility of deviating from it, because, as we have said, the trade-wind is 
constant and storms never occur until one has got near the Mariannes and so got far past 
the meridian of Hawaii. From this it appears, with a fair degree of certainty, that, if any 
Spanish ship sailing westward sighted or visited Hawaii, this must have occurred during 
the time when this navigation was in the experimental stage, 1. e. before the course 
prescribed by experience became fixed. 

Within this period, however, fall most of the voyages during which it has been 
supposed that Hawaii was discovered. This especially holds good of the voyage of Juan 
Gaytan, whether this is placed in 1542 or in 1555. We shall therefore proceed to examine 
the land-discoveries which were made by the Spaniards during this period, within that 
part of the Ocean that can here come in question. 


As is well known, MAGELLAN came across no oceanic isle north of the Equator ex- 
cept the Mariannes or, as he called them, the Ladrones (1521). He, however, saw only 
some of the southernmost of this group: two of the more northerly islands (about 20° 
N. lat.) were discovered by one of Magellan’s lieutenants GoNzALO GOMEZ DE ESPINoSa, 
who in 1522 was trying to find a way eastwards from the Moluccas to Panama, an under- 
taking which he had to abandon after he had been compelled by a bad storm to turn back, 
about 42° N. lat.? 

The expedition which next after Magellan was to seek the same goal as he, that is 
to say the Spice Islands, viz. that which was under the command of GaRcIA JOFRE DE > 
Loaysa, did not enrich our knowledge of the northern part of the Pacific Ocean by more 
than one landfall. 

1 Segelhandbuch fiir den Stillen Ocean, hrsg. von der Direktion der Deutschen Seewarte. Hamburg 
1897, pp. 145—148. 

2 The statements about latitudes and distances in the reports of Espinosa’s voyage are undoubtedly not 
inconsiderably exaggerated. A close analysis of these, however, is unnecessary for the question before us: for 
this the fact is merely of importance that Espinosa found no land east of the Mariannes. For his voyage see: 
ANTONIO DE Herrera, Historia general de los hechos de los Castellanos en las islas 1 tierra firme del mar 
Oceano, Madrid 1601, Decada III, p. 140; Martin Fernannez DE NavakRETE, Coleccion de los viages y descu- 


brimientos que hicieron por mar los Espanoles, T. IV, Madrid 1837, p. 98; Antonio Gatvao, Tratado dos 
diuersos & desuayrados caminhos... (1563), Lond. Hakluyt Soc. 1862, p. 149. 
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Northern Part of the Pacific Ocean. 
---- Average track of the Manila galleon. 
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TORIBIO ALONSO DE SALAZAR, who took over the command of his flagship after 
the death of Loaysa, found, 21 August 1526, in 14° 2’ N. lat., an island to which he gave 
the name of San Bartolomé. There is no doubt that by this must be understood Taongi, 
the most northerly of the Ratack Islands, the position of which is now given as 14° 45! 
N. lat. and 169° 15’ E. long.» The Spaniards could not land on this island, so they con- 
tinued sailing westwards until, on 4 September, they reached Guam, the southernmost 
of the Mariannes. Here, to their great surprise, they encountered a fellow-countryman, 
GONZALO DE ViGo, who had deserted from Espinosa’s vessel and had then been on the 
islands for four years. He had learnt the language of the natives, and through him the 
Spaniards obtained a fairly correct knowledge of the geography of the islands: they are, 
he said, thirteen in number situated in a straight line between 13° and 19°.N. lat.* 

Of the four vessels with which Loaysa succeeded in sailing through the Straits of 
Magellan and entering, 26 May 1526, the Pacific Ocean, it was only the flagship, ‘‘Sta 
Maria de la Victoria’, that reached the Mariannes. The other were separated from him 
by a storm so early as 1 June, at 47° 30'S. lat. One of these, the ‘“‘San Lesmes’’, was lost, 
and no one has learnt anything of its fate;‘ the second, ‘“‘Sta Maria del Parral”’, reached 
Mindanao several months later than the “‘Victoria’’, after which both the ship and the 
greater part of the crew came to grief on an island north of Celebes; the third ship, the 
patache “Santiago”, owing to lack of provisions, did not venture out over the broad 
ocean but hugged the mainland of America and finally, in July 1526, put in at Tehuan- 
tepec on the coast of Mexico, recently conquered by the Spaniards. By this means FER- 
DINAND CorTES obtained news of Loaysa’s expedition, to which he had already been or- 
dered in a letter from the Emperor to give assistance; at the same time he was to try 
from Mexico to get into communication with the Moluccas and there make enquiries 
as to any surviving followers of Magellan. This gave occasion to the first expedition of 
the Spaniards across the Ocean from east to west. We shall now give a brief account of 
the events which occurred during this expedition. 

ALVARO DE SAAVEDRA sailed from Sihuantejo on 31 October 1527 with a squadron 
of three vessels. After making 350 leagues, says one account of the voyage, there was 
seen, in 11° N, lat., an island on which they did not succeed in landing; but of this disco- 
very there is no mention in the log-book kept on Saavedra’s vessel,* which merely says 
that, on 28 November (when they had covered about 700 leagues), the Admiral sailed 40 


1 C. E. Meinicxe, Die Inseln des Stillen Oceans, Th. II, Lpz. 1876, p. 327. 

2 Brigham, Index, p. 152. 

5 On Loaysa’s expedition see: “‘Derrotero” by HEerNaNpo DE LA Torre in Navarrete’s Coleccién, T. V, 
pp. 241—313; and a relation by ANDRES pe Urpaneta to the King of Spain, dated 26 February 1537, ibid., pp. 
401—439; reprinted after a not perfectly correct transcript in Coleccidén de documentos inéditos rel. al descu- 
brimiento... en America y Oceania, T. V, Madrid 1866, pp. 1—67. 

* Navarrete, although on somewhat weak grounds, hints at the possibility that it stranded on the then 
unknown Marquesas Islands. See Coleccién, T. V, p. 182. 

5 The original documents concerning Saavedra’s voyage are furnished by the log-book here named: 
“Relacién del viage que hizo Alvaro de Saavedra desde Ja costa Occidental de Nueva Espana 4 las islas de 
Maluco, est&é sacada del libro que trajo Francisco Granado, escribano de la armada’ (NAvarkETE, Coleccidn, 
T. V, pp. 465—475); and also by two reports of VicenTE DE NApotes (ibid., pp. 476—486; and Coleccidn de 
documentos inéditos, T. V, pp. 68—96). These sources are in several respects divergent from one another; I 
follow the first-named, which for the voyage itself seems me the most trustworthy. 
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leagues NW. by W. in order to search for land which some of the crew asserted they had 
sighted. As no land could be discerned, the westward course was resumed. On 12 De- 
cember a solar observation was made, which showed that they were in 11° 2' N. lat.; 
and two days later, in the night between 14 and 15 December, the squadron was scattered 
in consequence of foul weather: on Saavedra’s own ship sail was shortened, because of 
which the other vessels gained on him, and the following day they were out of sight.’ 
Saavedra continued his westward course in order to search for the Ladrones; and on 29 
December he reached an island which the pilot assured him was the same as that on which 
the natives had stolen a boat from Magellan, from which it appears that they were on 
Guam, After a short stay here Saavedra sailed further towards the west in order to 
make the island of Bimian, where he hoped to meet his vanished followers: on the way 
he discovered a group of islands to which he gave the name Los Reyes because during his 
stay there fell the feast of the Three Kings (6 January 1528). Saavedra’s further for- 
tunes lie outside the field of this investigation: it need only be added that in 1528 and 
1529 he made two fruitless attempts to sail back to New Spain. Both times he followed 
the coast of New Guinea eastwards and then steered towards the north; between the Line 
and 11° N. lat. he encountered some groups of islands, of which one received the name 
of Los Pintados, the other Los Jardines, which are undoubtedly to be identified with 
islands among the eastern Carolines and the Marshall Archipelago.* Without finding any 
land further towards the north, Saavedra had to turn back on his first voyage in 14° N. 
lat.; during his second voyage the ship seems, after his death, to have reached 31° N.., 
where the constant north-east wind this time also compelled a return to the Moluccas.°* 

From this summary it unmistakably appears that Saavedra himself cannot make 
any claims to be regarded as the discoverer of the Hawaiian Islands. We have now to 
see whether there is any probability in the view that this discovery was made by one 
of his followers. 

The two vessels which parted from him on the night before 15 December 1527 were 
under the command of Luis DE CaRDENAS and PEDRO DE FUENTES. An addition of the 
distance-figures in the log-book shows that, on the day mentioned, they thought they 
had sailed 1226 leagues from the west coast of America; and the statement about 1150 
leagues in one of the other original accounts of the voyage does not greatly differ from 
this. If to the distance reckoned by Saavedra we add the 373 leagues he further covered 
before he reached Guam, we come to an estimate of about 1600 leagues for the distance 
between New Spain and the Mariannes. The separation should thus have taken place 
when they had covered about three-quarters of the real distance — the time taken for 


1 VIcENTE DE NApo.es, in one of his accounts, gives a detailed description of the events: it appears 
from this that the steersman on Saavedra’s vessel in a heavy squall caused the vessel to broach to (in Spanish 
tomar de lura, “to catch an owl’), so that the sails were taken aback and the ship threatened to capsize. 
At last they managed to shorten sail, but during these manoeuvres the other vessels were carried forward by 
the strong wind at such a speed that they soon passed out of sight and the light signals made from the flagship 
remained unanswered. The editor of this account, in consequence of a clerical error in his original (/uga instead 
of Jura), has not correctly understood the meaning (Col. de doc. inéd., V, p. 72). 

2 See MEINICKE, op. cit, II, p. 435. 

§ The previously cited log-book breaks off on 1 October 1528. On the continuation of the voyage and 
Saavedra’s second attcmpt to return, see Herrera, Dec. IV, pp. 61 and 108; Gatvao, pp. 176—179. 
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the voyage, 45 days out of 60, gives the same result — and we can therefore with a fairly 
large degree of probability place the point of separation about 173° E. long., i. e. 27 
Equatorial degrees west of the meridian which passes between the westernmost of the 
Hawaiian Islands. The two vessels would thus have had to sail, against wind and current, 
about 1600 nautical minutes before they reached the region where, according to For- 
nander,’ they could have felt the influence of one of the southerly storms which, under 
the name of Kona (quite a local phenomenon), during the winter months occasionally 
occur on the Hawaiian Islands; and we can safely assert that such sailing was quite im- 
possible for the seamen of that period. But even if Cardenas, or Fuentes, or both, reached 
Hawaii, yet none of their people, so far as we know, got away from there to tell their 
countrymen the story of their discovery. From them, therefore, cannot be derived the 
map which two centuries later was interpreted as evidence for such a discovery. 


A fairly long time elapsed before anybody followed in Saavedra’s track: there was 
no occasion to repeat his voyage after Spain had ceded her claims on the Moluccas to 
Portugal by a voluntary agreement, 1529. But during the period next ensuing fall a 
succession of expeditions, sent out from Mexico with the object of examining the western 
coast of America to the north, which expeditions we cannot entirely pass over, because 
amongst them, too, attempts have been made to find points of connection with the history 
of the discovery of Hawaii. And if we consider the climatic conditions, we must admit 
that we have before us here phenomena that do not exclude the possibility of such a 
discovery. 

West of California, in fact, the prevailing winds are north-westerly, not, it is true, 
with the evenness and strength of the trade-wind, but still sufficiently so to give those 
sailing on a northerly course considerable difficulties. The current, too, a side current 
from the North Pacific Gulf-stream Kuro-Sivo, weakened to a ‘“‘drift’’, here sets towards 
the south (see Fig. 5). It is therefore imaginable that, in struggling against these obstacles, 
a sailing ship steered so far towards the west that it was caught by the north-east trade- 
wind and was driven by this, against its will, to the neighbourhood of Hawaii. We must 
therefore see what the historical narratives have to tell us about this. 

The Spaniards’ first attempt to penetrate by sea to the north-west along the coast 
of Mexico dates from 1532. By the orders of Cortes, Dizco HurtTapo DE MENDOZaA sailed 
with two ships from Acapulco in the May of that year, but he encountered nothing but mis- 
fortunes. After he had been driven about by storms in the mouth of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia he landed on the Mexican coast; the crews were discontented, and it was only 
with one ship and a part of his people that Hurtado succeeded in sailing away to continue 
his voyage of discovery towards the north. The other vessel turned back, but went on shore 

1 Fornander has made the mistake of taking as the basis for his calculation of the place of separation 
only the distance from America, a distance which he, without access to the original accounts, places at only 
1000 leagues. Thereby he comes to the result that “‘Saavedra’s fleet must have been somewhere within 200 
Miles, probably to the westward and southward, of the Hawaiian group when the storm overtook it’. As the 
reckoning by sailing with the current, during a time when all means of observing longitude on the sea were 
lacking, and when even the log was not yet invented, must give a result considerably under the reality, the 


position must obviously be determined by a proportional division of the distance-figures between two known 
points, as has been done above. 
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at Valle de Banderas; and the few of the crew who succeeded in escaping the attacks of 
the murderous Indians, brought back intelligence that Hurtado had disappeared and that 
no one had heard anything of his fate. This has been understood by a number of modern 
writers as if he had never been heard of any more; but the original sources show that this 
was not the case. He did not proceed far on his voyage, however, before he was com- 
pelled to abandon his vessel on the coast, and he was slain, together with most of his 
followers, by the natives during an attempt to penetrate into the country. This is supposed 
to have taken place not far from the present Mexican town of Sinaloa.’ From this it 
appears fully evidenced that the previously cited supposition (cf. page 18) that Hurtado 
was driven out to sea and finally landed on Hawaii, is quite destitute of foundation. 

The other expeditions which went out in the same direction during the sixteenth 
century need be only briefly enumerated. 

The first European who landed on the Californian Peninsula would seem to have 
been the pilot FortuN XIMENES (1534), who mutinied against his commander, D1EGo 
BECERRA, and, with the help of the crew, murdered him somewhere off the west coast 
of Mexico. Becerra’s lieutenant, HERNANDO DE GRIJALVA, did not get very far. While 
cruising to and fro in about 20° N. lat., he discovered an island to which he gave the name 
of Santo Tomas after the saint of the day (21 December 1533): this is the island in the 
Revilla-Gigedo group which is called in modern maps Socorro, After sighting another 
island surrounded by some cliffs which, also after the saints of the day (28 December), 
received the name of Los Innocentes (now San Benedicto), Grijalva turned back to Mexico.’ 
| A new expedition (1535) to explore California was led by FERDINAND CorTEs in 
person; but he did not succeed in penetrating beyond the place, near the southern point 
of the peninsula, where Ximenes had lost his life in a battle with the natives. On the 
command of Cortes the work of exploration was continued by FRaNcisco DE ULLOA, 
who after sailing a considerable distance up the Gulf of California, possibly to its very 
end, turned back round Cape San Lucas and, in April 1540, reached Cape del Engano, 
now Point Baja, near 30° N. lat., on the west coast of the Peninsula. In the course of 
this voyage there was discovered Isla de Cedros or Cerros, which deserves to be mentioned 
for this reason, that the island, though situated quite close to the coast, is found in later 
maps far out in the open sea. About Ulloa nothing further is known with certainty: 
the last news of him was brought home by the ship he sent from the place above men- 
tioned. That he himself, after unknown vicissitudes, returned home is indicated by the 
report of his death in Xalisco, which we owe to BERNAL Diaz DEL CasTILLo. Another 
indication that the continuation of his voyage did not remain altogether unknown I 
see in the name of an island Ulloa (also distorted to Ullao or Ulva) in a number of later 
maps, which may be assumed to indicate a discovery made by him, and of which he him- 
self brought home intelligence.’ I shall later return to the question as to what must be 
meant by this island: it cannot be Hawaii. 


1 On Hurtado’s expedition see H. H. Baxcrort, History of the Pacific States of North America, Vol. 
X, San Francisco 1883, pp. 40—4+45, where a full account of the original sources is given. 

2 On the voyages of Grijalva see Coleccién de docum. inéditos, XIV, 1870, pp. 128--142. 

5 This island does not occur in Dominvo Castitto’s map of 1541, which marks Ulloa’s voyage up to the 
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Finally, we have to note the expedition which obtained the richest results, it is 
true, but which is for our present subject of least interest: JUAN RODRIGUEZ CABRILLO, 
in 1542—3, followed the American coast as far as Point Arena, in 39° N.; and after he 
had died in the course of the voyage, his pilot BaRTOLOME FERRELO possibly got 3 '/, degrees 
of latitude further north. Neither of them saw any other island except those lying quite 
close to the coast. 


Having, in our account of the history of the exploration of the Pacific Ocean, so far 
sought in vain for any trace of knowledge of the Hawaiian Islands, we now come to the 
person who is nowadays generally pointed out as their first discoverer, JUAN GAETANO 
or GAYTAN. 

This man belonged to the crews on the squadron of six ships which, under the com- 
mand of Ruy LoprEz DE VILLALOBOS, sailed away in 1542 from Mexico to take possession 
of the islands in the west (Islas de Poniente) which in the course of this expedition are 
first spoken of under the name which they have since retained, the Philippines. Juan 
Gaytan, however, had no very high command in the fleet: he was not the captain of any 
of the ships; nor is he mentioned amongst the pilots who, before the start, bound them- 
selves by oath to perform their duties;' nor is he mentioned in any other account of the 
voyage except his own, but we find his name, JUAN GAYTAN, in the list of 144 Spaniards 
who were still alive in 1546, when Villalobos’ people, after the total loss of the expedition, 
were sent home by the Portuguese from the Moluccas.’ If, therefore, the Hawaiian 
Islands were really discovered in 1542, there is at least no justification whatever for 
tacking the discovery to the name of a person who, amongst the 370 participators in the 
voyage, held no higher position than perhaps the subordinate one of a ‘“‘maestre’”’ or 
“contramaestre’’.’ 

When La Pérouse put forward the hypothesis of the Spanish discoverer of 
Hawaii, he had not access to any other account of Villalobos’ expedition than that which 
was published under the name of Juan Gaetano in Italian in Ramusio’s well-known 
collection of voyages.‘ La Pérouse summarized and commented on this account in the 
following fashion: — 


a i 


point of separation from the vessel that was sent home. Facsimiles of this map are given in NorDENSKIOLD, 
Periplus, Fig. 89, and in Justin Winsor, History of America, Vol. II, Lond. 1886, p. 444. 

1 Col. de docum. inéd., Ser. 2, T. II, p. 54. 

2 Col. de docum. inéd., V, p. 208. 

5 The holders of these positions also took the oath mentioned above, although, unlike the pilots, they 
ure not mentioned by name. 

* Delle Navigationi et viaggi raccolte de M. Gio. Battista Ramusto, Vol. I, Venezia 1550, fol. 375 v°. 
— This work is cited in note 39 to La Pérouse’s instructions, but it is clearly not directly from Ramusio that 
I.a Pérouse derives his knowledge of Gaetano, but from the abridged summary of bis voyage that can be seen 
in Histoire générale des voyages, par Vabbé Prévost, T. XVII, Amst. 1761, p. 458. This surmise is confirmed 
by the fact that this last-named work is included in the list of the books that La Pérouse took with him 
(Voyage autour du Monde, I, p. 250). Although in this list there also occurs the work of President pg 
Brosses, La Pérouse seems to have overlooked the somewhat more detailed account of Gaetano’s voyage that is 
found there (see Histoire des navigations aux Terres Australes, T. I, Paris 1756, p. 169). The longitude- 
figures that de Brosses includes in the account are not to be found in the original, but are of his own con- 
coction. 
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Il parait certain que ces iles [les iles Sandwich] ont été découvertes pour la premiére fois par 
Gaétan, en 1542. Ce navigateur partit du port de la Nativité sur la céte occidentale du Mexique, par 
20° de lat. Nord: il fit route & l’OQuest; et aprés avoir parcouru neuf cents lieues sur cette aire de vent 
(sans conséquemment changer de latitude), il eut connaissance d’un groupe d’iles habitées par des 
sauvages presque nus. Ces iles étaient bordées de corail; il y avait des cocos et plusieurs autres fruits, 
mais ni or ni argent: il les nomma les tiles des Rois, vraisemblablement du jour oi il fit cette découverte, 
et il nomma ile des Jardins, celle qu’il trouva vingt lieues plus & Quest. Il eat été impossible aux 
géographes, d’apreés cette relation, de ne pas placer les découvertes de Gaétan précisément au méme 
point ou le capitaine Cook a retrouvé depuis les iles Sandwich: mais le rédacteur espagnol ajoute que 
ces iles sont situées entre le 9° et le 11° degré de latitude, au lieu de dire entre le 19° et le 21°, comme 
tous les marins doivent le conclure, d’aprés la route de Gaétan. 

Cette dixaine oubliée est-elle une erreur de chiffre ou un trait de politique de la cour d’Espagne, 
qui avait un trés-grand intérét, il y a un siécle, & cacher la position de toutes les iles de cet Océan? 

Je suis porté a croire que c’est une erreur de chiffre, parce qu il eit été mal-adroit d’imprimer 
que Gaétan, parti des 20° de latitude, fit route directement & ]’Ouest: si on avait voulu tromper sur 
la latitude, il n’edt pas été plus difficile de lui faire parcourir une autre aire de vent. 

Quoi qu’il en soit, & la dixaine prés qu’il faut ajouter a la latitude de Gaétan, tout se rapporte: 
méme distance de la céte du Mexique, méme peuple, mémes productions en fruits, céte également 
bordée en corail, méme étendue enfin du Nord au Sud; le gisement des iles Sandwich étant & peu prés 
entre le 19° et le 21° degré, comme celles de Gaétan entre le 9° et le 11°. Cette nouvelle preuve, jointe 
& celles déja citées, me parait porter cette discussion de géographie au dernier degré d’évidence: j’au- 
rais pu ajouter encore qu'il n’existe aucun groupe d’iles entre le 9° et le 11° degré; c’est la route or- 
dinaire des galions d’Acapulco & Manille.! 


If, when La Pérouse wrote these words, he had known Gaytan’s account in its 
entirety, he would probably have suppressed or modified the reflections here cited. Before 
we proceed to examine these reflections, we will give a complete translation of that part 
of Gaytan’s account which deals with the ocean voyage: — 


We left Porto Santo, where we had arrived after we had left the ha-bour of Nativita (situated 
in 20° N. lat. in New Spain on the Pacific) on All Saints’ Day, 1542, and we sailed on this sea for 
about 30 days, mostly W. and WSW. At the end of this time, when, according to my estimate, we had 
sailed about 900 leagues, we discovered a number of islands, — after the others which we had pre- 
viously seen — to which we gave the name of Jsole delli Re, which are inhabited by miserable and 
naked men, who have no other clothing except a piece of stuff, that is a kind of trousers with which they 
cover their private parts. On these islands we found off the coast coral and on land fowls of the same 
kind as in Castile, and fruits of the cocoa-palm and the bread-fruit tree. But we saw neither gold nor 
silver, nor anything else of value. Before we reached these islands we had discovered in the sea some 
uninhabited islands, namely San Thomaso, which lies 180 leagues from New Spain, and Rocha Partida, 
which lies more than 200 leagues further to the west than the former. After we had sailed further from 
this island more than 200 leagues, we took soundings and found a depth of seven fathoms, and in 13° 
or 14° we saw no land, although we suspected that we were near the island of San Bartolomeo, of 
which but little is known. And from there we came to the islands already mentioned, Jsole delli Re, 
which lie on 9, 10 and 11 degrees North latitude. From here we sailed 18 to 20 leagues and found 
islands, to which we gave the name of delli Coralli; they are situated on 9 or 10 degrees, more or less, 
also North latitude; and here we took in water and wood and found people of the same kind as on 
Tsole dellt Re. After we had left this place, we sailed WSW. about 50 leagues and found other islands, 


1 Voyage de La Pérouse, T. Il, p. 119 note. La Pérouse is wrong in this last assertion: the course 
of the gallcons, as has been previously remarked, was between 13° and 14° N. lat. 
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to which, as they seemed green and beautiful, we gave the name of lt Giardini; they lie about the same 
latitude as the said 1+ Coralli, and we saw palms and other trees, but we did not cast anchor. Sailing 
hence in the same direction, namely to the west, about 280 leagues, we found a little island which re- 
ceived the name of Matelotes and which is situated in the same latitude as those previously named, 
that is 9 to 10 degrees. When we sought shelter under this island, but without going ashore, we saw 
that it was covered with palms and inhabited by people, who gave us some fish and cocoa-nuts. While 
we were sailing from here in the same direction 30 leagues, we found another island, which received the 
name of Isola de los Arezifes. This island is about 25 leagues in circumference. We saw there many 
human dwellings and many palm groves; and from there we sailed WSW. without landing. After we 
had sailed about 140 leagues, we discovered the island which is called Migindanao. . . 


It must be admitted that this account is distinguished neither by precision nor by 
clearness: much of the information, such as the distance between Santo Tomas and 
Roca Partida and the number of the days on the voyage, are so plainly incorrect that 
they must have arisen through errors of writing or printing. If, however, we compare 
this document with La Pérouse’s version, several noticeable variations occur. In the 
first place, the course was not so unchangeably west as he supposed. Before they had 
reached Isole delli Re, they supposed they were in the neighbourhood of San Bartolomé 
in 13°—14°; and if, as La Pérouse supposes, the latitude of the first islands was put 10 
degrees too much to the south, then either the same mistake must be ascribed to the lati- 
tude-statements for all the other islands to the west thereof — and where then can there 
be found a place for them to the west and in the neighbourhood of Hawaii? — or the dis- 
tance-figures must be extremely faulty. As for La Pérouse’s other arguments it can only 
be a coincidence that the distance (900 leagues) from Mexico to Los Reyes agrees with 
the real distance to Hawaii — if we add together all Gaytan’s distances we get as the 
distance between Mexico and Mindanao 1420 leagues, which falls short of the real distance 
by more than 800 leagues,' but which shows that Gaytan placed Los Reyes nearer the 
Asiatic side than the American, while the relation is the reverse in the case of Hawaii; 
— and what Gaytan says of the natural features of the islands, their products and in- 
habitants suits the Carolines as well as, if not better than, the Hawaiian Islands; that 
he has not a word about the high mountains and the volcanoes which are so character- 
istic of the latter islands speaks strongly against their alleged identity with Los Reyes. 

For the consideration of these conditions we have a far greater amount of material 
at our disposition than was the case in La Pérouse’s time. Besides Juan Gaytan’s account, 
we have at least four narratives of Villalobos’ expedition, two of which consist of official 
reports made by participators in the expedition to the Viceroy of Mexico, Don ANTONIO 
DE MENDOza: one, by the friar JERONIMO DE SANTISTEBAN, is dated Cochin in India, 
22 January 1547;? the second, which is more detailed, has as its author one of the offi- 
cers of Villalobos, Garcia DE ESCALANTE ALVARADO, dated Lisbon 1 August 1548.* 


1 Similar erroneous calculations occur in many of Gaytan’s contemporaries: another of Villalobos’ follow- 
ers reckons 1500 leagues from Navidad to Mindanao (Col. de doc. inéd., V, p. 120); for the same distance 1600 
to 1700 leagues are given in an anonymous description of India from the sixteenth century (ibid. XV, p. 530); and, 
according to Antonio Galvao (op. cit. p. 175), Saavedra reckoned 1500 leagues from New Spain to the Moluccas. 

2 Col. de docum. inéd., XIV, 1870, pp. 151—165. 

3 Ibid., V, 1866, pp. 117—205. 
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Another participator in the expedition, Father Cosmo pz TorREs, gave some short, but 
by no means unimportant, notes on it in a letter to Ignatius de Loyola from Goa, 25 
January 1549.' Finally, too, the account for which we are indebted to ANTONIO GALVAO 
must be included amongst the original sources, as its author, as sometime Governor of 
the Moluccas (1536—40), evidently derived his information from the Portuguese authori- 
ties there. Though his work came out in Portuguese as early as 1563, and in an English 
translation in 1601, it was not until quite close to our own time that it has become gener- 
ally accessible through the edition produced by the Hakluyt Society, in 1862. 

With the help of all these sources I shall attempt to give a reconstructed picture of 
Villalobos’ voyage, in order thereby to show whether there is any ground for the discovery 
ascribed to Juan Gaytan. 

All our sources agree in stating that the expedition sailed on 1 November 1542 
from a harbour in the neighbourhood of La Navidad (19° 10' N. lat.), which Gaytan calls 
Porto Santo, but two of the other descriptions call Puerto de Juan Gallego. After having 
sailed westwards 180 leagues in 8 days they saw “a little uninhabited island”’ (according 
to Santisteban), which they supposed to be the same as that discovered by Hernando 
de Grijalva in 1533, and to which Grijalva had given the name of Santo Tomas. But 
probably this supposition was incorrect: the land they saw was quite certainly the little 
island, likewise discovered by Grijalva, Los Innocentes, now San Benedicto. After sailing 
3 days and 12 leagues they discovered another island, to which was given the name of 
La Anublada because it was covered with cloud: here they took some wood and water, 
although at great risk of going aground when the anchor cables threatened to be cut by 
the submarine rocks. This was presumably the true Santo Tomas or Socorro,’ the larg- 
est in the Revilla-Gigedo Archipelago and the only one where it would seem to be pos- 
sible to land without great difficulty; the summit, 2000 feet high, causes the formation 
of clouds which gained the island the name of ‘the cloud-capped’’.’ 

Two or three days later, when they had sailed a further distance of 80 leagues, an- 
other island hove in sight: it was called Roca Partida, but as it lay to windward they could 
not approach it: to judge from the distance it must have been the present Clarion or 
Santa Rosa, not the island which on modern maps is called Roca Partida. 

They were now (13 or 14 November) within the trade-wind belt and probably they 
were led by the prevailing direction of the wind to lower the latitude pretty soon. For 
55 days they sailed without sighting land, although they often fancied that they could 
see signs that land was near. On the night before 3 December the pilot on the flagship 
was warned by the lookout: he immediately commanded them to luff and cast the lead; 
‘‘by the grace of God’, it is added, it happened that the ship, which usually sailed badly 


1 The original text of this letter, in Portuguese, was published by H. Haas, Geschichte des Christen- 
tums in Japan, II, Tokyo 1904, pp. 355-360. Cosmo de Torres afterwards did much important work as a 
missionary in Japan, where he died in 1570. 

2 Grijalva himself describes Santo Tomas in a way which closely agrees with modern descriptions. Cf. 
James CotnetTt, A Voyage to the South Atlantic and round Cape Horn into the Pacific Ocean, Lond. 1798, 
pp. 109 et sequ.; A. J. Grayson, Exploring Expedition to the Island of Socorro (Proceed. of the Boston Soc. 
of Nat. Hist., Vol. XIV, 1872, pp. 287— 297). 

5 “The summit is continually covered with clouds’. CoLNnett, op. cit., p. 119. 
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when close-hauled, this time luffed quite smartly. The twice-repeated soundings gave 
on the first occasion 4 fathoms, on the second 7. The other ships were warned of the 
threatening danger by signals. Probably it was this successful manoevre that caused 
the name of the pilot, Gaspar Rico, to establish itself on the map of the world, where it 
still struggles with the name of San Bartolomé as a name for the island of Taongi.' It was 
only a bank, however, on other maps rightly marked as such by the name of Baxo de 
Villalobos. If the supposition that they were in the neighbourhood of San Bartolomé is 
correct, then Gaspar Rico’s or Villalobos’ bank is to be sought in some coral reef between 
that island and the other islands in the Marshall group, possibly the shoal in 12° 53'N. 
and 162° 30' E., on which an American whaler in 1866 sounded from 12 to 20 fathoms.? 

On Christmas Day, 1542, land was at length seen. It was an archipelago af small, 
low, wooded islands. With great difficulty they succeeded in landing on one of them, 
for there was no anchorage to be found near the coral-bound shores. As many of the in- 
habitants as could fled in their canoes to another island, leaving only a few women and 
children hidden in the thickets. These received some small gifts and were treated well 
by the Spaniards, who took in water and wood but found no other useful products, 
except fowls, cocoa-nuts, and some other fruits. 

Gaytan says that they gave the islands the name of Los Reyes, which hasacertain 
measure of probability as they lingered in their neighbourhood, probably making attempts 
to land in different places, until 6 January, the day of the Three Holy Kings: it was at that 
time the established custom to name new discoveries after the saint of theday. But San- 
tisteban says that they ‘thought that the islands were Los Reyes’, and Galvao expressly says 
that they were the same islands as had been discovered by Saavedra and received that 
name from him. Evidently Villalobos’ people regarded the name Los Reyes as standing 
for the whole group, and they gave special names to special islands: for instance, they 
called that on which they had first landed Santisteban after S. Stephen’s day, 26 De- 
cember; some other islands were named Corales. 

Whether one accepts Galvao’s supposition and, in accordance therewith, places 
Villalobos’ Los Reyes amongst the Western Carolines, or follows later investigators and, 
perhaps on better grounds, identifies them with some group among the Central Carolines,’ 
in neither case is Gaytan’s latitude, 9° to 11°, burdened with the mistake that La Pérouse 
thought himself able to establish, but is approximately correct. In order to disprove 
the hypothesis that Los Reyes is Hawaii it need only be remarked that three of the 
accounts cited agree in stating that the islands were low. 

Before Villalobos arrived at Mindanao, 2 February 1543, there was further dis- 
covered a number of islands and groups of islands, which received the names of Los Jar- 
dines, Matalotes and Arrecifes, all situated south of 10° N.; but with these we need not 
concern ourselves, as they fall outside the subject of this essay. That during this part of 
the voyage they did not even reach so far north that the southernmost Ladrones came 


1 See for instance Justus Perthes’ Taschen-Atlas, 49. Aufl., 1912. 
6° 2 4 List of the Reported Dangers to Navigation in the Pacific Ocean, Wash. 1866, p. 48. 
5 The Hall Islands according to Meinicke, op. cit., II, p. 356. 
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in sight is shown by the absolute silence observed in all the narratives of the voyage as 
regards that archipelago, which was previously well known to the Spaniards. 


The detailed consideration that I have devoted to this enquiry must be regarded as 
justified, inasmuch as it was necessary to show that Juan Gaytan could not have dis- 
covered the Hawaiian Islands in 1542: but how about the same man’s alleged discovery 
of 1555? 

About Gaytan we know that he was on board the ship “San Juan”, which, under 
the command of BERNARDO DE LA TORRE, was to start for Mexico and ask for succour 
to Villalobos after the latter had fallen into extreme distress in the Moluccas. De la Torre 
had with him as pilot Gaspar Rico and as second pilot ALONSO FERNANDEZ TARIFENO: 
thus Gaytan had not the position of a pilot in this voyage either. They sailed from Min- 
danao 26 August 1543; they saw various islands in about 25° N. lat., one of which was a 
volcano which poured forth fire from several places. Of some of these islands it is said 
that they lay due north of the Ladrones; without doubt we have to find them in the 
present Volcano archipelago, possibly amongst the Bonin Islands. From here they steered 
eastwards between 23° and 30° N. lat. (the figures vary) and now discovered, possibly, 
another little uninhabited island (Marcus Island?); but on 18 October, when they believed 
themselves to have sailed 750 leagues from the point of departure, they were compelled 
by storms and scarcity of water to turn back to the Philippines.’ 

All that we know further about Gaytan is, that he was one of the men of Villalobos who 
was sent home to Europe by the Portuguese: of this voyage he himself says that he served 
as a pilot from the very departure from the Moluccas; that he acquired knowledge of all 
Portuguese sailing directions and charts, which they deliberately falsefied, but that he 
made his own observations and prepared a more reliable chart; and that, when the Portu- 
guese found that he knew the secrets of their navigation, they made him attractive offers, 
which he would not accept because he preferred to serve his imperial master. 

Juan Gaytan now disappears from history: no document so far known says that 
he took part in any expedition to the Pacific in 1555, or, that any such expedition ever 
took place. 


It may perhaps be objected that, even if none of the known accounts speak of any 
discovery that can refer to Hawaii, and even if the Juan Gaytan hypothesis must be 
recognized as untenable, yet the old documents are not socompletely preserved but that 
one or other voyage, one or other discovery could have taken place, without leaving 
any trace in the written records. Though such an objection cannot be entirely refuted, 
yet I believe that in this case we have complete evidence that the opposite holds good. 

In the year 1559 preparations were begun in Mexico for a new expedition to the Philip- 
pines, viz. that which was to be placed under the command of MiavuEet Lopez pE LEGazpPl, 


1 Bernardo de la Torre’s expedition is briefly mentioned, and in ways not fully agreeing amongst them- 
selves, in the above cited narratives of Gaytan, Galvao, Escalante, and Santisteban. Only Galvao mentions the 
islands found by name — Malabrigo, Duas Yrmaas, Volcanes, and Forfana, names which in a short time 
found a place on the maps and have not altogether disappeared yet. 
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and was to lead, in 1564, to the taking possession of these islands on behalf of the 
Spanish Crown. 

At the very beginning of these preparations there was talk of the importance of 
obtaining the assistance of ANDRES DE URDANETA for the conduct of the voyage. This 
man had taken part in the expedition of Loaysa to the Moluccas, where he had stayed 
about eight years, until he returned to Spain in 1536; about the year 1540 he had once 
more gone to Mexico, where twelve years later he became a monk in an Augustine 
monastery. In the course of his varying fortunes he had gained a very extensive knowledge 
both of the lands and the seas over which it was now intended to extend the dominion of 
Spain, and also concerning everything that had to do with navigation and shipping; the 
King of Spain characterizes him as a skilled cosmographer (buen cosmografo); and the Vice- 
roy of Mexico, Don Luis DE VELASCO, says that no one possessed such exe experience 
and such deep knowledge of navigation as he had. 

After Urdaneta had been prevailed upon to leave his monastery to place this 
experience at the disposal of the future expedition he, in 1560 and 1561, addressed several 
letters to the King of Spain, in which he sketched a general plan for this expedition and 
more particularly gave his opinion regarding the route which it ought to follow. It is 
absolutely impossible, of course, that in these papers Urdaneta should have deliberately 
concealed any part of his knowledge concerning previous voyages and discoveries — on 
such an occasion as this the love of secrecy of which the Spaniards have so often been 
accused would have been as unnecessary as improper; and with about the same degree 
of certainty we can characterize it as improbable that any earlier voyage or discovery 
should have escaped Urdaneta’s notice. We find now' that as his predecessors he counts 
the men known by us — Loaysa 1525, Saavedra 1527, and Villalobos 1542; and when 
he adds to these an expedition which on the way from Peru to New Spain went astray 
and finally was wrecked in some archipelago, we know that by this he meant the expedi- 
tion of HERNANDO DE GRIJALVA, 1537, which for the purposes of this investigation we 
have been able to put aside, because it kept exclusively south of the Equator.? But 
Urdaneta maintains a complete silence concerning any voyage in which Hawaii could 
have been discovered. 

Still more eloquent are the evidences that can be drawn from the special instruc- 
tions as to the course to be followed. From Acapulco, according to Urdaneta’s scheme, 
they were to steer W. and SW., till they had covered about 690 leagues and were about 
14° 30'N. lat. Here they were to search for San Bartolomé, which island, if it were inhabited 
and had any supply of water, ought to be made a refreshing place for future voyages. 
After this they were to steer WSW. until they reached 13°, at which latitude they were to 
turn due west in order not to miss the southernmost island in the Ladrones, to which 
the distance from San Bartolomé was 330 leagues. Urdaneta adds that it was of great 
importance to survey this island, or any other island that might possibly lie in its 
neighbourhood, in order to be able to check the reckoning which had hitherto been 


1 “Contestacién de Urdaneta al Rey’, 28 May 1560. Coleccidn de doc. inéd., 2* Ser., Il, 1886, p. 111. 
2 Concerning this expedition see ARTHUR WicaMaNn, Entdeckungs-Geschichte von Neu-Guinea, Vol. I, 
Leiden 1909, pp. 20—22. 
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made and also to establish definitely the remaining distance to the Moluccas and the 
Philippines, ‘‘because”, he says, “it is very easy to make a mistake with regard to San 
Bartolomé and confuse it with some other island which may possibly exist in the same 
latitude further to the east’’. 

We learn from this that Urdaneta fully realized the need of intermediate ports 
during the long ocean voyage; and in such a connection would he have omitted to indi- 
cate the Hawaiian Islands if he had possessed the slightest suspicion of their existence? 

Urdaneta does not content himself, however, with giving directions for the route 
which we have here summarized: he presumes that certain circumstances may compel 
them to choose other tracks. One amongst the routes, which should be set towards New 
Guinea, can here be ignored as falling south of the Equator. Supposing that this also should 
show itself impracticable, he proposes, as the last resort, that the course should be set 
towards the north-west along the coast of New Spain, about as far as Cabrillo reached 
(p. 28). After they had investigated whether land extended further in this direction 
they should steer south-west as far as 37° or 35° and then due west in order to see ‘“‘what 
is to be found between that land and China up to the neighbourhood of the Japanese 
Islands’. If no discoveries could be made here, they were to steer towards the Philippines, 
either direct or putting in at the Ladrones. Thus we do not find in the instructions for 
this more northerly course the slightest hint of Hawaii. 

However, the expedition did not follow any of the routes that Urdaneta mapped 
out. Legazpi sailed from Navidad on 21 November 1564, with a fleet of four vessels.* 
After a voyage of four days towards the south-west, the General opened the sealed orders 
issued by the Audiencia of Mexico. These orders said that, instead of steering towards 
New Guinea, as Urdaneta had considered to be most suitable for this season of the year, 
they were to follow exactly the same route as Villalobos, that is to say they were to steer 
straight towards the Philippines, calling at the islands of Los Reyes, Corales, Arrecifes, 
and Matalotes. In accordance with these orders the course was changed to W byS., 
which course was followed until, on 18 December, they reached 9° N., in which latitude the 
islands mentioned were supposed to be situated. From this part of the voyage we have 
the following note, which deserves to be reproduced because we can determine from it 
what amount of confidence should be placed in the observations of the navigators of 
that time. 


The pilots—it runs— were never agreed either as regards the altitude of the sun, which differed 
as much as a quarter of a degree or more, or with regard to the distance sailed, which some estimated 
at 200 leagues more than the others for the distance from Navidad. Whether this was due to the strong 
currents or to some other cause, each of the pilots sought to maintain his opinion and to convince the 
others that he was the person who had made a mistake. But despite this, when the General asked them 
every day what distance they had sailed, how many leagues they had covered from Navidad, and 


1 “‘Derrotero muy especial de la navegacién que habia de emprender desde el puerto de Acapulco 4 las 
islas de Poniente la armada que S. M. mando aprestar para su descubrimiento”, 1561. Col. de doc. inéd., 
2° Ser., II, p. 130. — A summary of this document has been published by E. H. Brain and J. A. Ropertson 
( The Philippine Islands 1493—1803, Vol. II, Cleveland 1903, pp. 85—87). As regards the sailing directions 
this summary is not quite adequate. 

2 See ‘‘Relacién” in Coleccidn de docum. inéd., 2* Ser., II, pp. 217 et sequ. 
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what altitude they had observed, then they amended their reckonings somewhat: those who had 
made these reckonings rather large, cut them down, and those who proved to have counted too low, 
increased the distances, and in consequence of this, if the General had not been in the habit of co- 
adjusting the estimates of the pilots, the error in these would have been far greater than it was at the 
beginning of the voyage. At any rate it seems as if they had all exaggerated the distance sailed. The 
man who restricted himself most was Father Andres de Urdaneta, and therefore his forecasts proved 
the most correct when he said that land was near, whether he cut down most or, when he saw that all 
the pilots were before him in the reckoning, this caused him to increase slightly the distances so that 
the difference from the opinion of the others should not be too great. 


The result of all this uncertainty was, that after some days, the pilots agreed that 
they had already sailed past Los Reyes' and Corales. They therefore steered up towards 
10° in order at least not to miss the islands Arrecifes and Matalotes. On 9 January 1565, 
however, they came across an island, which they called Barbudos, probably the same as 
Villalobos’ Los Reyes, and shortly afterwards some other islands which received the names 
of Islas de los Plazeles,? de Pajaros and de las Hermanas, all undoubtedly belonging to 
the Caroline Islands.? 

The discussion as to where they were was resumed when, on 14 January, they again 
came in sight of land. Urdaneta considered that it was the islands that Villalobos had 
discovered and called Los Jardines; but the pilots laughed at this and maintained that 
they had got far past them: some said that they were in the neighbourhood of the 
Philippines, others that the islands in sight were the Matalotes. Some days later, as the 
question could not be solved, Legazpi summoned to a meeting on his ship all the captains 
and pilots of the fleet as well as the religious; and all agreed that they ought to steer up 
to 13° in order to avoid the regions where Villalobos had encountered so many misfor- 
tunes. In this opinion Urdaneta agreed the more heartily because, if his surmises were 
correct, they could not in this latitude miss the Ladrones, from which they could steer a 
sure course to the Philippines. Although this supposition also aroused the ridicule of 
the pilots, events proved that he was right when, on 22 January 1565, they arrived at 
the island of Guam. Legazpi’s further fortunes lie outside the scope of this treatise. 


Legazpi’s voyage, as regards that part of it which has here been summarized, has for 
our present subject no other interest than as a further evidence that Hawaii was unknown 
to the Spaniards at that time; but it could not be ignored for the simple reason that it can 
be characterized as epoch-making in the history of the navigation of the Pacific Ocean. 

All the voyages that had so far been undertaken had proceeded from east to west: 
every attempt that had been made to cross the ocean in the other direction had failed. 
As it was now proposed to found a colony in the Philippines, it was clearly an essential 


1 ““Pase esta mafiana (28 Dec.) & las seis oras la isla de los Reies sin verla y pase en baxo della un 
tercio de grado por que esta ella en nueve grados.” An unpublished ‘‘Derrotero de Pierres Plun, piloto frances”. 
(Arch. de Indias. Est. 1. Caj. 1. Leg. 5',, Ramo 16.) 

2 “Islas de San Pedro y San Pablo’, according to Pierre Pun. 

3 Little sketches of these islands are inserted in an unpublished ‘‘Relacién y derrotero de Estevan 
Rodriguez, piloto mayor... del viaje y jornada de las yslas Phelipinas’”’ (Archivo de Indias. Est. 1. Caj. 1. Leg. 
yz. Ramo 16). For information as regards this narrative, and also about several other original documents in 
Seville and Madrid, I am indebted to Dr. Bruno Ror, who visited Portugal and Spain in 1912 for the pur- 
pose of studying the magnetic observations of former days. 
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condition for this that safe communications could be maintained with the nearest mother- 
land, Mexico. And accordingly we see, even during the period of preparation for Legazpi’s 
expedition, that it was put forward as one of the chief tasks of this expedition to find a 
return-route to Mexico. 

It was Urdaneta who was to solve this problem. With the increased experience 
that he had gained as Legazpi’s follower he thought that it would be vain to steer east- 
wards in southerly latitudes against wind and current. He then hit upon an idea whose 
correctness both he himself and many after him were to confirm, that further towards 
the north more favourable conditions for sailing in this direction would prevail. 

The revelation of a route which, in about 40° N. lat., led across the ocean from west 
to east compels us to investigate whether some of those who followed this route were led, 
willingly or of necessity, to the same discovery as Cook made, though from an opposite 
direction. We must then first pass in review the hydrographical and climatic presuppo- 
sitions for such a discovery. 

Anyone who sails from the Philippines with the south-west monsoon in June or 
July comes, when he reaches about 30° N. lat. — i. e. about the latitude of the southern 
point of the Japanese archipelago — to a region where westerly winds are predominant. 
The further towards the north one goes, the more constant are these winds, especially 
during the winter months. It is only when one approaches the American side that we 
have prevailing north-westerly and northerly winds. The main currents in general follow 
the same direction. Kuro-Sivo, which follows the Japanese coast towards the north-east, 
afterwards sets towards the east; its southern limit during the winter reaches down to 
35° lat., and about the meridian of Hawaii this current spreads itself like a fan in a south- 
easterly, southerly, and south-westerly direction and finally blends its waters with the 
westward-setting North Equatorial Current (Cf. Fig. 5). Between the region where these 
wind and current conditions prevail and that which is dominated by the north-east trade- 
wind and the North Equatorial Current, there is formed a huge whirlpool, whose centre, 
according to the seasons, is situated north-east or north of Hawaii.: The navigator who 
wishes to take advantage of these conditions for passing from the Asiatic side in about 20° 
lat. to the same latitude on the American side, therefore, has to steer in a great curve 
towards the north. If he sets-his course too early towards the east, he may get into the 
whirlpool above named; and that thereby, under certain circumstances, he may be carried 
to Hawaii is shown by the fact that on these islands there is often found driftwood which 
manifestly comes from the coast of America,? and that wind-driven Japanese junks have 
more than once stranded there.* From this we find that the possibility of Spanish vessels 


1 A. K, Jounston in his Physical Atlas (1848) gave to this phenomenon the name of “Fleurieu’s Whirl- 
pool” — a name, however, which seems to have since passed into oblivion. 

2 BricuaM, Inder, p. 12. — The same author says (ibid.) that ‘‘many of the largest and most famous 
double canoes of the Hawaiians were hewn from logs of Oregon pine brought to the shores of Niihau and Kauai 
by the waves”. Cf. Scnauinsuanp, Drei Monate auf einer Koralleninsel, Bremen 1899, p 40. 

3 Such a thing occurred in December 1832. After drifting about for eleven months, of the nine men 
who originally composed the crew of the vessel, four were still living when they landed near the harbour of 
Waialua on the northern side of Oahu. See Sue.tpon Dissie, A History of the Sandwich Islands (1843). 
Reprinted Honolula 1909, p. 6. Cf. Hopkins, Hazaii, Lond. 1862, p. 73. — On 24 March 1815 the brig 
“Forester” encountered on the open sea near the coast ot California (32° 45' N. lat., 233° 3' E. long.) a Japan- 
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encountering the same fate is far from remote. We must therefore once again go to the 
historical sources in order to see whether any account of such an occurrence has been 
preserved. 


Andres de Urdaneta, who on theoretical grounds pointed out the way that should 
be followed to get back to Mexico from the Philippines, was not, however, the first man 
to show in practice he correctness of the theory. 

Legazpi’s squadron included a small vessel, a patache, the “San Lucas’, under the 
command of Don ALONSO DE ARELLANO.' Only ten days after the beginning of the voyage 
this vessel separated from the other vessels — prevented by storm, according to the cap- 
tain’s report, from keeping the prescribed course, but, in the opinion of the commander- 
in-chief, turning aside from deliberate treachery. After the separation he seems to have 
steered a more southerly course than Legazpi: probably he passed right through the Mar- 
shall and Caroline archipelagos. He came across a number of islands, which he regarded 
as new discoveries, and some of which received names such as Islas dos Vecinos, Nadadores, 
and Mira como vaz, the last name imparting a warning of the dangers which here threat- 
ened the sailor from numerous coral reefs. Arellano at length reached the Philippines; 
and after he had there, as he alleged, sought in vain for the other shrps, he started, on 
22 April 1565, on his return-journey to Mexico, steering the northerly course concerning 
which he had quite certainly had information from Urdaneta. During the voyage on the 
open sea only one little rock (penol), in 31° lat., was seen. Arellano says that it was like 
a house, and that it was so high that in all the world there could scarcely be found a 
tower so high; moreover there was to be found in the neighbourhood neither shoal or 
reef, and on it some albatrosses bigger than ostriches had their abode. This rock is cer- 
tainly identical with that which later appeared on the maps under the name of Una 
Coluna, and which in our own days is usually called Lot’s Wife. The tendency to exaggera- 
tion which is conspicuous in Arellano’s description is a trait that permeates his narrative 
and may have been caused perhaps by the desire to cover up his criminal desertion with 
stories of dangers and adventures undergone. In the most exaggerated terms he describes 
the dreadful cold in 43° N., the highest latitude that he seems to have reached — the foggy 
weather, however, prevented all observations for a whole month —; Arellano doubts 
whether even during winter it ever could be so cold as here in the middle of the summer, and 
on 1] June, “‘the longest day in the year in these latitudes”, it had snowed up to noon, 
and a barrel of oil that was kept under deck had frozen so hard that it did not melt even 
when it was placed by the fire; and despite this the oil could only be cut in pieces like 
butter. After all these disagreeables, New Spain was at length seen on 16 July in 
27° 45' N. lat.; and on 9 August 1565 the voyage terminated safely in Acapulco. 


ese vessel: the three survivors of the original crew, thirtyfive men strong, said that seventeen months before 
they had sailed from Osaka for another Japanese harbour, but had been overtaken by a storm and had since 
dritted helpless around on the sea. See Otto von Korzesus, Entdeckungs-Reise in die Sid-See, Bd. II, Wei- 
mar 1821, p. 36. 

1 Arellano’s narrative, whose correctness was confirmed on oath by the pilot Lope Martin, is published 
in Coleccién de docum. inéd. 2* Ser., III, pp. 1—76. 
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Concerning Urdancta’s own voyage we have accounts equally complete but couched 
in more moderate terms.: He embarked on the ship “San Pedro’, which, under the 
command of FELIPE DE SALCEDO, was to convey to Mexico the report of the success of 
Legazpi’s expedition and to request reinforcements for him. They sailed from Cebu 
] June 1565, and reached the open sea eight days later. While on a north-easterly course, 
a rock surrounded by extensive reefs like a boat at anchor was discovered: its position 
was thought to be about 20° lat., 240 leagues ENE. of Cape Espiritu Santo. This agrees 
very closely with the reef that Bernardo de la Torre discovered in 1543 and to which he 
gave the name Abreojos. Probably it is from Urdaneta’s voyage that it derives the name 
of Parece Vela (“like a sail’’) which it retains to our own days. After reaching 39° lat., on 
3 August, they steered due east for a whole month; until, on 18 September, in 33° 45’ N. 
they discovered an island to which was given the name of La Deseada, “the longed-for’’, 
quite certainly the island of San Clemente off the Californian coast. On 8 October 1565, 
that is two months after Arellano, Salcedo and Urdaneta arrived at Acapulco. 

. With this a new route was opened across the Ocean and the period of uncertain 
fumbling was over. Anyone who made full use of the experience that had been gained as 
regards wind and current, could count upon reaching his goal with a fair degree of cer- 
tainty. But despite this, a piece of navigation which could seldom be completed ina 
shorter time than six months was a very risky undertaking: violent storms threatened the 
ships with destruction and often drove them out of their course; the difficulty of taking 
sufficient provisions and water for the long voyage, the sudden transition from the heat 
of the Tropics to the winter cold of the Temperate zone, and the sicknesses caused by 
all these things, exposed the mariners to the severest sufferings; and centuries later this 
navigation was characterized as ‘“‘the longest, most tedious, and most dangerous in all 
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the seas’’. 


1 See “Derrotero” by the pilot Roprico pe Espinosa in Coleccién de docum. inéd., 2® Ser., III, pp. 427 
—456. I have had the opportunity of comparing and supplementing the statements in this narrative, thanks to 
the notes from another unpublished “Derrotero” by the pilot Estevan Ropricuez, made by Dr. Bruno Rotr in 
Archivo de Indias. 

2 Casimizo Diaz, Conquistas de las islas Filipinas (1718), published in Biam and Rosertson, The 
Philippine Islands, XXXVII, p. 186. 


CHAPTER III. 


The Voyages of the Spanish Galleons down to 1609. 


Dvurinea the period with which we have so far concerned ourselves, i. e. down to 
the year 1565, the voyages of the Spaniards on the Pacific Ocean are pretty fully known. 
We can with practically complete certainty assert that no expedition that has any 
bearing on our subject, and no discovery that has any connection with it, could have 
escaped our notice. For the following period, when the voyages were becoming more 
and more numerous and were soon arranged as regular lines of communication, our 
information is far less complete. The important chapter in the history of trade and 
navigation that deals with the connection between the American colonies of Spain, on one 
side, and, on the other, the Philippines, China and Japan, is still unwritten; and it would 
seem to be uncertain whether the still uninvestigated contents of the Spanish archives 
offer sufficient material for the complete illumination of the question. Especially would 
this seem to be the case as regards the general outlines of this maritime intercourse: the 
number of the voyages, their dates, and principal incidents. This, of course, is especially 
to be regretted from the viewpoint of the present enquiry; for it is not until we have a 
clear knowledge of all the circumstances connected with the matter, that the alleged 
discovery of the Hawaiian Archipelago by the Spaniards can either be established 
or definitely rejected. 

Despite the defectiveness of the sources, I wish to try, in the following chapters, 
to give a summary of their scattered statements; but in doing so I put forward no 
claim to be able to give a quite definitive solution of the problem. I believe, however, 
that as a result of this summary there can be set forth a probable solution, which will 
be so nearly certain that the remaining alternatives must be regarded as reduced to a 
minimum. In any case, anyone who has the patience to follow this dry enumeration 
of the maritime expeditions of two centuries, will probably be able to find that certain 
limits have thereby been drawn within which the supplementary investigations of the 
future may be restricted. 


While the activity of the Spaniards in the Philippines was directed to the conquest 
of the islands and the consolidation of the dominion founded by the invaders, the voyages 
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across the ocean were substantially conditioned by the need of support for the completion 
of the work. From the Philippines ships were sent to request such help; and in the oppo- 
site direction there went expeditions with soldiers, military supplies, and provisions — 
and, not to be forgotten, priests, who were to win souls for the only true faith amongst 
the new subjects of the Spanish King. Later, commercial interests became a prin- 
cipal factor in this intercourse; and finally, in 1604, the communications in question 
received a definite and characteristic organization, in that exact regulations were issued 
concerning the number and capacity of the ships, the times for their sailings, the value 
of their cargoes, etc. 


The notices of the voyages here reported are mainly taken from the following works, viz. — 

The Philippine Islands 1493—1898, by Emma HELEN BLAIR and ALEXANDER ROBERTSON; 
55 volumes, Cleveland 1903—09. — This work (here cited as BL. & Ros.) contains full information 
as to the official documents, printed writings etc. from which the various notices put together by 
me are taken. 

Labor Evangelica de los obreros de la Compaiiia de Jesits en las Islas Filipinas por el P. FRANcISco 
Coin. Nueva ed. ilustrada con copia de notas y documentos por el Padre PaBLo PasTELLs, S. J.; 
3 volumes, Barcelona 1904. — In the notes to this work the editor has published a great number of 
official documents from the Archivo de Indias and other Spanish archives; it is for the most part from 
these documents that the notices quoted below under the author’s name have been drawn. 

The Philippine Islands, Moluccas, Siam, Cambodia, Japan, and China at the close of the sixteenth 
century. By ANTONIO DE Moraa. Transl. from the Spanish, with notes and a preface. .. by HENRY 
E. J. StanLEY. London, Hakluyt Society, 1868. 

Historia general de Filippinas desde el descubrimiento de dichas tslas hasta nuestros dias. Por 
Josk MONTERO Y VIDAL; 3 volumes, Madrid 1887—95. 

The full titles of the other works occasionally referred to are given in their respective places. 

The voyages concerning which nothing is known except the date of the arrival at or departure 
from Manila, of a new governor, a spiritual dignitary, or some troupe of missionaries, are passed over. 


* * 
* 


1566. The first help sent to Legazpi departed on 1 May in this year on the ship 
“San Jeronimo’’, under the command of PERO SANCHEZ PERIcON. The pilot was the 
mulatto, Lope Martin, who had served in the same capacity under Arellano and who 
had made himself suspected, with good reason, as an accomplice in his treacherous 
desertion. He now showed his complete untrustworthiness, in that he contrived a mutiny 
on board, had the captain murdered, and seized the ship. After differences broke out 
amongst the mutineers, Lope Martin and twenty of his followers were marooned on the 
island of Barbudos; and the others continued their voyage to the Philippines, where they 
arrived on 15 October 1566, after having seen a number of islands, probably amongst the 
Carolines. (Col. de doc. inéd. 2* Ser. III, pp. 179—188, 371—474. Bu. & Ros. II, p. 234. 
Coin, I, pp. 124—130.) 


1567. The patache “San Juan’, under the command of JUAN DE LA ISLA, sails 
from the Philippines on 26 July, and arrives at New Spain on 16 November. (Bu. & Ros. 
III, p. 130). In April of the same year FELIPE DE SALCEDO sails from New Spain with 
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two ships, having on board 300 men, soldiers and supplies. He arrives at Cebu on 20 
August. (Col. de doc. inéd. 2* Ser. III, pp. 358, 365. Bu. & Ros. III, p. 130. Coxin. 
I, p. 154.) : 


1568. The ‘San Pablo’, under the command of FELIPE DE SALCEDO, sails from 
Cebti on 1 July. It was lost in the Ladrones during a storm. All the people escaped 
and came back to the Philippines in a barque, which they made from a small boat. “It 
was a marvellous thing that 132 people should come in it, as they did.”” (Bi. & Ros. 
III, pp. 29, 31, 44.) 

ALVARO DE MENDANA, after sailing with two ships from Callao, 19 November 1567, 
and later making his famous discovery of the Solomon Islands, left those islands on 11 
August in the following year to begin his return voyage via Mexico. On 6 September 
the Line was crossed at about 170 E. long. A few days later they landed on a little island 
in 81/,° N. lat., which received the name of San Martin, but which the pilot maintained 
to be the San Bartolomé (certainly to be identified with some island in the Ralick chain); 
and on 3 October another island was discovered, which received the name of San Fran- 
cisco after the name of the saint of the following day. In the different narratives of the 
voyage its position is given as 19 +/,°, 20°, or 21° N. lat., a position which fits in with the 
Hawaiian Islands tolerably well; but all hope of here finding at length these long-sought- 
for islands disappears in the presence of the unanimous statement of the narratives that 
it was a little, low, uninhabited island, enclosing a lagoon, and surrounded by reefs on 
all sides. Mendana sailed round the island in hope of being able to find an anchorage 
and a supply of water; but the plan of landing was abandoned because on the sandy shore 
they saw only bushes and sea-fowl and no sign of fresh water. It is generally assumed 
that Mendana’s island is the present Wake, again discovered in 1796, and according to 
the latest reports, situated in 19° 15’ N. and 166° 30’ E., thus nearly 40° west of the southern 
point of Hawaii. From there they steered NE., till the two ships, which had hitherto 
sailed together, separated on 15 October. Shortly after this a dreadful storm broke out, 
which compelled Mendana to cut away the mainmast on his vessel and threatened him 
with complete destruction. After that he proceeded extremely slowly, principally sail- 
ing towards the east. The highest latitude he reached seems to have been about 32°. 
It was not until 19 December that he saw the coast of California in about 30°, and on 23 
January 1569 Mendana put in at the harbour of Santiago de Colima. Three days later 
his consort arrived, under the command of PEDRO SARMIENTO DE GAMBOA, who had 
been supposed to have been lost during the severe storm. Neither of them had seen 
any land between the island of San Francisco and the coast of California. The hypothesis 
maintained by a number of writers that Mendana had discovered Hawaii is therefore 
untenable. (The Discovery of the Solomon Islands by Alvaro de Mendana. Ed. by Lord 
AMHERST OF Hackney and Basti Tomson. Lond., Hakluyt Soc. 1901.) 


1 Brigham (Index, p. 166) states that the island is 20 to 25 miles long and 8 foot high, and adds: 
“When I saw it from the masthead of the ship “Oracle”, in 1865, it was covered with a low and sparse 
vegetation.” In July 1898, the island was annexed by the United States. 
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1569. The galleon “San Juan’, under the command of JuAN LopPEz DE AGUIRRE, 
sails from Acapulco for the Philippines. With him sails FELIPE DE SALCEDO, who, on 
5 or 8 June in the same year, returns to New Spain on the patache “San Lucas’. 
(MonTERO. I, pp. 35. Bu. & Ros. III, pp. 31, 43, 53. Coin. I, p. 154.) 


1570. A squadron of three ships, conveying fifty colonists, sails on 9 March from 
Acapulco and reaches Panay, on 23 June, under JUAN DE LA ISLA, who, on 27 July in the 
same year, sails back from Panay with two ships and reaches Acapulco on 21 November. 
(BL. & Ros. III, p. 131. Cour. I, p. 155.) 


1572. The “Santiago” and the ‘San Juan” sail from the Philippines on 13 August, 
but return “in a bad condition’. In the same year, probably, the “Espiritu Santo’, 
Captain PEDRO DE LuNA, arrives at the Philippines from New Spain. (BL. & Ros. III, 
pp. 183, 239, 256. Coxin. I, p. 156.) 


1573. In July a ship arrives at the Philippines from New Spain. (Bu. & Ror. 
III, p. 273.) 

On 1 July two ships sailed from the Philippines under the command of PEDRO DE 
Luna, who died of sickness during the voyage. On 15 November the almiranta arrived 
at Acapulco; and on 24 November the capitana' arrived, “leaking so badly that they 
succeeded in making port only with great difficulty”. Later in July of the same year, 
a third ship sailed, following a different course from the others. It put into harbour 
again, after having sailed all around the island of Luzon, on account of the bad weather 
with which it met. The names of these vessels were ‘Santiago’, “San Juan’’, and ‘‘Espi- 
ritu Santo”. (Bu. & Ros. III, pp. 209, 272.) 


1574.. Two ships sail from New Spain. One of these reaches its destination on 6 
July, having on board 150 soldiers and three Augustinian brothers. At the end of the 
same month the other had not been heard of — “it was thought that the vessel was 
detained on account of stormy weather’? — and the Governor of Manila sent out boats 
and men to look for it. (Bi. & Ros. III, pp. 279, 282; XXXIV, p. 296.) 

The “San Juan” sails from the Philippines on 19 July; and the “Espiritu Santo”’ 
is said to be about to sail on the 30th of the same month. (Bu. & Ros. III, p. 284.) 


1575. On 6 April two ships sail from Acapulco; after 72 days they reach the La- 
drones and arrive at Manila on 25 August. (BL. & Ros. IV, p. 21.) The “Espiritu Santo” 
sails from Acapulco on 18 November with a rich lading and many passengers and soldiers. 
At the beginning of the next year, when they had the Philippines in sight, the pilot made 
a mistake as to the entrance of the San Bernardino Channel, and steered the galleon on 
to the dangerous banks off the island of Catanduanes, where it grounded and became 
a total wreck. The few members of the crew who succeeded in getting ashore were murd- 
ered by the natives, who plundered the wreck. It is stated that “this was the first ship 


' In a squadron the flagship, under the command of the General, was called the Capitana; the next in 
command was the Admiral, who was Captain of the Almtranta. 
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that had suffered shipwreck on coming from Mexico”. (Bu. & Ros. IV, p. 91; XXIII, 
p. 227. Corin. I, pp. 25, 160.) 


1576. It is stated that the ship “Santiago” is to leave the Philippines for New 
Spain at the beginning of June, and that another ship, the “San Felipe’’, is to leave in 
about a month. The latter would seem to have been lost. (Bu. & Ros. IV, pp. 91, 109.) 


1577. The ship ‘San Juan” is to sail for New Spain on 8 June. (Bu. & Ros. IV, 
p. 109.) 

Fifteen Franciscans sailed from New Spain and, after a voyage estimated at 2100 
leagues, reached the Philippines on 15 March. On the way the Ladrones were visited; 
and some of the friars request to be allowed to stay there to convert the natives: it 
was considered inexpedient, however, to leave them without protection among such a 
multitude of barbarians. (BL. & Ros. XXXIV, p. 317.) 


1578. The ship “San Juanillo”, Captain JuAN DE RuiBeERa, sailed from the 
Philippines for Mexico, but it was lost at sea and never heard of again. (Moraa, p. 23. 
Bu. & Ros. XV, p. 54; XXVII, p. 187.) 


1579. The “Trinidad” sails from Manila for New Spain. (Bu. & Ros. XXXIV, 
p. 313.) In the following year, on 5 March, the ship “Espiritu Santo” is said to be ready 
to sail from Acapulco for the Philippines. (ZELIA Nuttatu, New LInght on Drake, Lond. 
Hakluyt Soc. 1914, p. 323.) 


1580. Don GonzaLo RONQUILLO DE PENALOSA had made a contract with the 
King of Spain to the effect that, in return for the governorship of the Philippines for life, 
he should convey thither 600 persons from Spain at his own cost. He sailed in 1579, 
but lost one of his ships at the very outset, in leaving Barrameda de Sanlucar. He after- 
wards called at Cartagena and Nombre de Dios, after which he crossed the Isthmus to 
Panama. Many of his men deserted in these places and many died, so that only 340 
survived when, on 24 February 1580, he was ready to sail from Panama. (CoLrIy, I, p. 164.) 
In order to guide this expedition the Viceroy of Mexico had sent two experts for the 
China route from Acapulco to Panama; but the ship on which they were being conveyed 
was captured, on 20 March 1579, by Francis DRAKE off the island of Cano near Nicoya. 
Drake tried, but in vain, to prevail upon one of these experts, ALONSO SANCHEZ 
CoLCHERO, to serve him as pilot for the China route. Afterwards, on 13 April, when Drake 
arrived at Guatulco, his two ships were mistaken for Ronquillo’s by the inhabitants of 
the place: that this was a mistake they learnt immediately, when Drake occupied and 
plundered the town. (ZELIA NUTTALL, op. cit. pp. 81, 195, 307, 343.) 


1581. The Governor Ronquillo de Perlosa wished to find a new route, further 
to the south, for the return-voyage of the galleons to New Spain. The expedition which 
was fitted out for this purpose he entrusted to his nephew, JUAN RONQUILLO DEL CASTILLO; 
but after three months, when he had reached the neighbourhood of New Guinea, a 
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violent headwind obliged him to turn back to his starting-point. (BL. & Ros. X XVII, p. 
187. Corry, I, p. 166.') Despite this failure and the losses caused thereby, he dispatched 
in the following year to Peru a new ship, “Nuestra Senora de la Cinta’’, Captain 
GONZALO RONQUILLO DE BALLESTEROS, which also had to put back. (Co.tn, I, p. 170.) 

In the year 1581 some Franciscan friars, among them Father MarTIN IGNACIO DE 
Loyoua (a nephew of the founder of the Jesuits), on the way for China, embarked at 
Acapulco. The voyage is described in the following fashion: — 


From this harbour they steered SW., until they had come down to 12 !/,° lat. in order there to 
pick up suitable winds. These, which sailors call brisas, are so favorable and steady that, specially 
if one sails in the months of November, December and January, it is only quite exceptionally that 
one needs to move the sails. As one sails with such comfort, and as storms seldom occur, this sea is 
called El mar de Damas. One steers a westerly course and continually follows the sun as it moves 
away from our hemisphere. They sailed over this sea for 52 days without seeing land, and after the 
lapse of this time they reached the Ladrones... These islands are situated in 12° lat., and there are 
different opinions as to the distance to them from Acapulco, inasmuch as up to the present day no 
one has been able to measure the degrees in sailing from east to west. Some estimate the distance at 
1700 leagues, others at 1800; but the opinion of the former is regarded as being the safer. (JUAN GoNn- 
GALES DE Menpoga, Hist. de las cosas mas notables... del gran Reyno de la China, Madrid 1586, 
Appendix. ) 


1582. Francisco Gatti starts, on 10 March, from Acapulco and sails, first WSW. 
and then W. and then W by S., until after having covered 1800 leagues, he reaches Jsla 
de Engano (Guam), the southernmost of the Ladrones, the situation of which is stated as 
13 '/,° N. lat. and 164° E. long. from the meridian of Terceira. After a further distance 
of 280 leagues they reach Cape Espiritu Santo, and finally Manila. (LINSCHOTEN, Reys- 
gheschrift, Amst. 1595, p. 101.) 


1584. Francisco GALI, who, after his arrival at Manila in 1582, had continued 
his voyage to Macao, sailed from there in order to explore the Japanese waters, as com- 
manded by the King. It was certainly contrary to orders that he went to China,’ and, 
instead of searching for a new route, followed the old one which had long been known 
through the voyages of the Portuguese to Japan. Concerning this voyage we have a 
hitherto unpublished narrative in the National Library at Lisbon,’ which runs as follows 
in translation: — 


I sailed from Macao on 29 July 1584, and, when I had got outside the harbour, I steered towards 
SE by E. in order to pass the White Island [Pzedra Branca]. After I had passed this island, I steered 


1 Cf. ArtHuR Wicumann (Entdeckungsgeschichte von Neu-Guinea, p. 33), who doubts whether this 
expedition ever took place. 

2 Probably it is Gali’s expedition which is referred to in the following passage: “El navio San Juan 
que iba 4 Nueva Espatia, arriba maliciosamente 4 la costa de la China.’’ (Coun, 1, p. 169.) 

5 Viagem que se fez de Amaquao porto da China onde estao os Portugueses pera a Noua Espanha 
(Cod. mss. no. 637, p. 140). Another narrative of the same voyage was published by Jan Huycuen van 
Linscuoten in his Reys gheschrifl (Amsterdam 1595), ch. 54. In the main the Portuguese manuscript is in accord- 
ance with this account; the differences generally consist only in some additions and comparisons which the 
Dutch editor may be supposed to have added out of his own resources in order to make the account more 
intelligible to his own compatriots. , 
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SE. for 150 leagues in order to double the Pescadores Banks and the beginning of Loo-Choo, which is 
called Formosa, and I did this in accordance with the advice and instruction of a pilot from Chincheo 
[Chang-Chow]. These islands lie in about 22°, and the depth is 30 fathoms; and although I did not 
see the islands, I determined from the altitude of the sun and the soundings that I had doubled them. 

After passing the island of Formosa I sailed E by N., and in this direction I sailed 260 leagues. 
The pilot from Chincheo told me that these islands [Loo-Choo] are innumerable and that they have 
many good harbours; they are inhabited by people who have painted faces and bodies like the 
Bisayas people in the Philippines; they are dressed in the same way as those; and on the islands there 
is gold, and the natives travel to China and Japan in small vessels laden with gilded leather and gold- 
dust. He said that he knew this because he had been there nine times: which I believe because I had 
found him trustworthy in everything that he had told me. The easternmost and northernmost of these 
islands is situated in 29°. 

Beyond the Lequios Islands are situated the Japanese Islands which are 135 leagues in length 
and the most easterly is situated at 32 degrees. In order to pass these islands I steered E by N. the 
mentioned 135 leagues, and, according to the information which the man from Chincheo gave, I should 
find after having travelled 700 leagues! from here four islands not far from one another, which he said 
he knew because he had seen in Japan some small, broad-shouldered men with big hair-rolls on their 
heads; the articles they brought with them to be sold were gold in powder and cotton stuff and salted 
fish like tunny; and they said that they came from some islands situated to the east of Japan. From 
his account I understood that they were situated in a certain rhumb; he called them Armenicao, and 
I found them not far from the place which the Chinese pilot had indicated. He also assured me that 
in all the Japanese islands there are good harbours, and that the country is very rich in all sorts of 
commodities, that the people are very intelligent, and that they have a great deal of silver, which they 
take out of the great mines that are to be found there. 

After sailing in the said direction E by N., and having covered 300 leagues eastward from Japan, I 
came across a heavy swell, which came from N. and NW.., an extensive open ocean, which however did not 
stop our progress and which did not become calm or go down, whatever wind was blowing; and I found 
the same to be the case always until I had sailed more than 700 leagues. When I found myself at a 
distance of 200 leagues from the coast of New Spain, this sea ceased, which seemed to me to be a sign 
that it was the strait that goes between the mainland of New Spain and Asia Minor(!) and Tartary. 
During these 700 leagues I also saw a geat number of whales, tunny, mackerel, and bonites, fishes 
which usually haunt straits and currents, where they spawn: from which I concluded that it was a 
strait. 

When I steered so as to approach the coast of New Spain, I sighted it in 371/,°. It is a high 
land, covered with trees and without snow. At a distance of 4 leagues from land I found great 
bunches of roots and leaves and canes and a number of seals, which made me believe that there must 
be many rivers and good harbours on the whole of this coast as far as the port of Acapulco. 

From here I steered SE by S. and SE by E., according as I found the wind, as far as Cape San 
Lucas, which lies at the mouth of the Gulf of California, in 22° lat. and 50 [5002] leagues from Cape 
Mendocino. On this stretch of 500 leagues along the coast there are many islands, which, though 
small, would seem to possess many good harbours. They are the following: Ilha de Santo Agostino 
in 30°/, degrees, Ilha de Cedros in 28'/, degrees, the island and banks of San Martin in 23 degrees, 
and all these lands are inhabited, and in my opinion good, as I saw fire by night and smoke by day. 

From Cape San Lucas to the opposite side south-east-wards from California I steered 80 leagues 
SE. to Cape Corrientes, which lies in 19 */, degrees; and on this part of the way I saw in the north, at a 
distance of one league, three islands which are called Las tres Marias, situated in the same direction, 
4 leagues from one another, and each of them was 2?/, leagues [long?]. Here I found a strong current 
towards the south-east throughout the whole distance of 80 leagues from California. 


1 70 leagues according to Linschoten. 
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From Cape Corrientes I steered SE by E. 130 leagues to Acapulco; and after I had sailed 20 leagues 
in this direction I found myself in Porto de Navidad, and after another 8 leagues in Porto de Santiago, 
and finally after 6 leagues in Praya de Colima. And the whole of this coast as far as the harbour is 
inhabited by peaceful folk. 


From this one sees that Gali in the course of his voyage across the ocean between 
the coasts of Japan and California, found no land, unless one attaches credence to the 
very indistinct statement, probably due to some misunderstanding, that he really saw 
the island which the pilot called Armenicao (I shall later, p. 67 below, return to the 
question of what this stands for). None the less Gali has been alleged by a Spanish 
author' to have discovered the Hawaiian Islands — an allegation, however, which 
seems to have attracted no attention, and certainly deserves none. 


1584? In a letter of 20 June 1585 it is said that “great satisfaction was felt in this 
country [the Philippines] that the ship “Mora” arrived so miraculously at port” [Aca- 
pulco], and that the deaths among the crew were not due to defects in the equipment. 
Probably the ship ‘San Martin” sailed at the same time from the Philippines. (BL. & 
Ros. VI, pp. 67, 73.) 


1585. Francisco GALI, with the ship “San Juan’’, sails, on 25 March, from Aca- 
pulco and arrives at ManilainJune. This expedition, fitted out by the Viceroy of Mexico, 
was to follow up the fruitless explorations of the previous year for a route from the 
Philippines to New Spain, and especially to investigate some islands which were supposed 
to lie east of Japan. But Gali dies in Manila, and so too does the cosmographer JUAN 
JAIME, who was to accompany him in order to make scientific observations. The ship 
‘San Juan” was declared to be “of no use, as it was worm-eaten and old’’. (BL. & Ros. 
VI, pp. 69, 263, 307, 310; VII p. 66.) 


1586. The ‘San Martin” and the “San Juan” sail from Cavite on 28 June. The 
former, after a troublesome voyage and after having lost many people through sickness, 
arrived at Acapulco on 1 January 1587. The latter was lost, laden with goods from the 
Philippines. (BL. & Ros. VII, p. 66. Coxin. I, pp. 348, 362, 363.) 


1587. The Oidor in Guatemala, Lore pre Patxacios, petitioned the Viceroy of 
Mexico for the privilege of carrying on navigation between Peru and China, in spite of 
the prohibition against trading between the Spanish and Portuguese possessions, which 
prohibition had been maintained even after Portugal had been united with the crown 
of Spain. For this purpose he had purchased the galleon “San Martin’; on this he sailed 
from Acapulco, without calling at the Philippines, direct to Chincheo (Chang-Chow) in 
China. Here he took cargo on board to go to Macao, but he was wrecked near his 
destination; the crew and the cargo were saved. Afterwards the captain sought in vain 
to obtain help from Manila, for he feared that the Chinese would murder him in order 
to take his money. (Bu. & Ros. VI, p. 315; VII, pp. 73, 86, 215.) 


1 Ricarpo Be.trANn y Rozpipe, Descubrimiento de la Oceania por los Espafoles, Madrid 1892, p. 24. 
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In the same year, on 6 April, fifteen Dominicans embark at Acapulco. As the 
departure took place so late, they had occasion to fear storms and contrary winds. Fire 
broke out on board, which destroyed part of the provisions; and: quarrels broke out 
amongst the crew, so that one party fortified themselves in the bow and the other in the 
stern; but the holy fathers succeeded in reconciling them. The carelessness of the navi- 
gators almost caused the ship to be lost on one occasion; on another, the vessel was 
almost lost on some islands inhabited by cannibals. On 21 July they reached the Philip- 
pines. (Bi. & Ros. XXX, p. 129.) 

PEDRO DE UNAMUNU, who had succeeded Francisco Gali in the command and was 
to pursue his explorations, had, against express orders, sailed from Manila to Macao. 
From the island of Macarera, situated one league south of that town, he sails on 12 July 
1587 with the frigate ‘Nuestra Senora de Buena Esperanza’. The course was laid east 
between Formosa and Luzon; on 16 July they sighted the Babyanas Islands, situated in 
those parts, and on 28 July two small uninhabited islands were seen in 25 '/,° lat. These 
are called Islas sin Provecho. In an ENE. course they proceed to search for the unknown 
islands, Rica de Oro, which is said to lie 450 leagues from the Babyanas in 31° lat., and 
Rica de Plata, situated a further distance of 70 leagues towards the east, in 33° to 34° 
lat. From 19 to 22 August they sail in these degrees of latitude; but no land can be 
discovered. With similar unsuccess they search for the Islas de Armenio, presumably 
the same as the previously mentioned Armenicao. The fruitless search for these islands 
led Unamunu to give it as his opinion that at least Rica de Oro and Rica de Plata did not 
exist, but had obtained a place on the charts solely on the ground of vague hearsay. He 
then continues his course towards the east, reaches the coast of California in 35 1/,° lat., 
and concludes his voyage at Acapulco on 22 November 1587. The distance from Baby- 
anas to California in a straight line he estimated at 1550 leagues. (Relacién del viaje y 
navegacién que el capitan Pedro de Unamunu ha hecho... MS. in Archivo de Indias, 
communicated by Dr. Bruno Rolf.) 

The “Santa Ana’’, Captain Tomas DE ALZzOLA, sails from Cavite on 24 June 1587. 
When they reach the southern point of California, Cape San Lucas, he is captured, on 4 
November, after six hours fighting, by THomas CavENDIsH. The crew and passengers, 
to the number of 190, are put ashore on the coast of California, and the ship is burnt 
by the English. (R. Hak tuyt, Voyages. New ed. Vol. XI. Glasgow 1904, pp. 324 
—327, Coun. III, pp. 384 et sequ.) 


*1588. Fray JuAN Coo and five other Dominicans sail from Acapulco in a wretched 
little ship, which immediately begins to leak. The pilot went straight to the Fathers, 
and bade them commend the ship to God; for, if the prayers of good men did not save it, 
it would be certain to founder in the first little storm. One night a great storm arose 
and they ran before the wind. Fray Luis GANDALLO turned to the Virgin of the Rosary. 
She appeared to him in a vision and promised her aid. When the pilot came in calling 
out, “Fathers! cast some relics into the sea, for the love of God! Recite some litanias, 
that the Lord may have compassion upon us! I promise them a lighted lantern”, Father 
Luis replied that they should all be safe. They cast into the sea a relic of Saint Mary 
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Magdalen and an Agnus Dei, and began their litany. The stars began to appear, and 
soon the storm had passed. At last they all reached Manila safely. (BL. & Ros. XXX, 
p. 205.) | 


1589. According to a letter of 15 July in this year, a ship from Panama or Peru 
is said, without having called at Manilla, to have arrived at Macao, ‘prepared to lay out 
a large sum of money”. (Bu. & Ros. VII, p. 120.) 

On 29 June a violent storm rages in Manila. Two ships which were loading a cargo 
for New Spain were driven ashore by the force of this tempest, and it is understood 
that they cannot be repaired. In all the port not one ship or frigate escaped, except one 
small boat, which was taken to send advices to New Spain. (Bu. & Ros. VII, p. 134. 
Corn. I, p. 176.) 


1590. Two ships, the capitana “Santiago” and a smaller one as almiranta, sail 

from Acapulco on 1 March, “with numerous infantry and large supplies of everything 
necessary for the Philippines”. The almiranta, on which Father PEpRo Cureino and 
several other Jesuits were travelling as passengers, encountered, in passing through the 
Embocadero, a severe storm, which dismasted the ship and made her completely helpless 
and drove her ashore on the island of Marinduque. The people and the cargo were saved, 
and the Jesuits betook themselves in light vessels to Manila on 20 June. The capitana 
with the newly appointed Governor, GOmEz PEREz Dasmarinas, had arrived safely at 
Cavite before that, on 31 May. As there was no ship ready to send to New Spain, the 
Governor, one month after his arrival, dispatched the ship by which he had come, the 
galleon “Santiago’’, to Acapulco. It reached that harbour in December, and another 
ship, the “San Ildefonso”, arrived there on 19 January 1591, after a voyage which is 
characterized as fortunate, although the crew had suffered a great deal from sickness 
and lack of provisions. (Corin. I, pp. 177, 508.) 

In the same year, 1590, the Viceroy of Peru, Don GARcIA DE MENDOZzaA, resolved to 
send a great ship to Macao in order to provide that colony “with certain commodities 
of which it was in need’”’. The ship, which was under the command of a nephew of the 
Viceroy, arrived after a successful voyage at Macao; but was there confiscated because of 
the Royal Ordinances which forbade, under heavy penalties, all trade between Peru and 
China or the Philippines. (Coxin. II, p. 197.) 

The observance of the embargo between the Spanish and the Portuguese possessions 
at this time involved the authorities on both sides in many difficulties. In a letter from 
Goa on 3 April 1589, the Viceroy of India, MANUEL DE Sousa CoUTINHO, complains that 
the trade-prohibition was set at naught especially by those who ought to have enforced 
it. Amongst the guilty persons are mentioned JERONIMO PEREIRA, Captain on the Japan 
trade, and “el capitan mayor’”’, Don JUAN DA Gama. To prevent such a public scandal, 
the Viceroy had resolved to send to Macao two officials with a ship and soldiers, and he 
hoped hereby to put an end to the malpractices. This was not successful, however: 
that J uan da Gama, in 1589 or 1590, sailed from Macao to New Spain on a ship of his own, 
probably accompanied by another belonging to a certain BALTASAR RODRIGUEZ, is shown 
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by his presence in Acapulco in December of the latter year. The Viceroy of Mexico had 
at that time the intention of making use of his vessel for the next year’s consignment 
to the Philippines; but he gave up this plan when it proved that the galleon “Santiago”, 
contrary to expectation, could be repaired in time, and also because, as he says in a letter 
of 23 December 1590, “neither Juan da Gama’s or Baltasar Rodriguez’s ship seemed to 
be fit for the voyage or to possess sufficient speed and conveniences to convey the King’s 
commands and monies’, Juan da Gama, however, achieved the voyage, though not in 
an official capacity. The Governor Dasmarinas, in a letter to the King of 31 May 1592, 
writes that inasmuch as, on his arrival at Manila, he had found the arsenals completely 
destitute of powder, saltpetre and other ammunition, he had sent a ship to Macao to 
fetch the necessary supplies; but both ship, crew, and money had there been confiscated. 
Afterwards, when the Governor learnt that they intended to send his ship to the Hast 
Indies, and that the Spaniards in Macao were treated as badly as if they had been the 
enemies of the Portuguese, — Juan da Gama’s vessel came into Manila. It was richly 
laden with silver which had been received in exchange for the goods exported from China 
to Mexico; and the Governor did not hesitate to seize this money as Portuguese property 
as a pledge for the ship which had been sequestrated in Macao. The latter was now 
released and arrived at Manila in March 1592. 

Nothing further is known about Juan da Gama, but his name later became connected 
with the discovery of a land that has played no insignificant part in the history of geo- 
graphy. In a map by the Portuguese cosmographer JoAo TEIXEIRA, drawn at Lisbon 
in 1649 and published in 1664 by MELCHISEDECH THEVENOT,' there is to be seen to the 
north-east of Yeso an island distinguished by the legend Terra que uio Do Joao da gama 
indo, da China pera Noua Espanha — “land that Dom Joao da Gama saw during his 
voyage from China to New Spain”. This Gama-land — concerning which contemporary 
Spaniards have nothing to tell us, presumably because the supposed discovery was 
kept secret by their competitors, the Portuguese —- became, during the eighteenth 
century, the object of all sorts of speculations on the part of geographers: some considered it 
to be the same island (one of the Kurile Islands) as that to which the Dutchman Martin 
Gerritsz. Vries had given the name of Compagnies Land in 1643; others supposed that it 
was a part of the west coast of America; and others again went still further and put for- 
ward the bold hypothesis that Gama-land had been destroyed by an earthquake and 
broken up into several smaller islands. Meanwhile this land had been marked on the 
maps with different shapes and situations, and grew, through a series of misunderstand- 
ings, to such an extent that finally (in 1753) it came to figure as an archipelago stretching, 
in 45° N. lat., eastwards from Japan to a length of not less than 13 degrees of longitude; 
and, despite the fact that Vitus Bering had in vain sought for Gama-land as early as 1741, 
it was still retained on the maps, from which it was not definitively removed until the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Concerning the identity of the discoverer and the 
time of the discovery, however, complete ignorance prevailed. We can now give a place 
for this discovery in the history of the maritime intercourse between Asia and America, 


1 Relations de divers voyages curieux, P. I, Paris 1666. 
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and with a fair measure of certainty date it in one or other of the years 1589 or 1590. 
What was originally meant by Juan da Gama’s land, on the other hand, must be left 
unsettled. To judge by Teixeira’s map it seems to correspond most closely to one of the 
Kurile Islands; but it is far from probable that the Portuguese captain got so far north 
as that. Perhaps the land seen by him was nothing but a part of the Japanese coast, 
which, owing to some mistake on the part of the cartographer, had came to be placed too 
far towards the north-east.' 


1591. The “Santiago” sails from Acapulco to the Philippines (Coty. II, p. 203). 
The ‘San Felipe” and another ship sail from the Philippines to New Spain at the end of 
June. (Bu. & Ros. VIII, pp. 236, 255.) 


1593. The ‘San Felipe” and the “San Francisco” sail from the Philippines, but they 
put back in distress, the former to the island of Cebu, the latter to Cavite. As a result 
of this, no ship reaches New Spain this year. (Mora, p. 40.) 


1594. The same vessels sail from the Philippines in June and arrive at New Spain 
in November. (Bu. & Ros. IX, p. 142.) 


1595. The “San Felipe” and the “Santiago”’ sail from Acapulco on 22 March and 
reach Cavite on 11 June. With this expedition sails ANTONIO DE Moraa, who had been 
appointed Lieutenant-General in Manila and who is known as the first historian of the 
Philippines. ¢ (Monaa, p. 42. Bu. & Ros. XXX, p. 284.) 

- The “Gan Agustin”; ~under the command of the pilot SEBASTIAN RODRIGUEZ DE 
ERMENON, sails from the Philippines in July. He had been commissioned by the Vice- 
of Mexico, Don Luis DE VELASCO, to explore the west coast of America north of Cali- 
fornia in order to see whether there was any harbour in which ships, after the long voyage 
across the ocean, could be repaired and provided with water, wood, and other things. 
For this purpose they sailed from the Philippines; but at their first landfall on the 
American coast the “San Agustin”? was wrecked, on 4 October 1595, in Puerto de San 
Francisco, which is supposed to be the present Drake Bay in California. (ToRQUEMADA, © 
Monarquia Indiana, I, Madrid 1723, p. 717. Bu. & Ros. IX, p. 193; XIX“p. 182.) 
cc eee a es eee a” 


1596. Two ships sailed from Acapulco on 6 March, but they soon lost sight of each 
other. The capitana, which conveyed the newly-appointed Governor, Don FRANcIsco 
TELLO, encountered rough weather and a contrary current in the neighbourhood of the 
Philippines; it could not therefore make the Embocadero, but had to make port at Ibalon 
on 3 June, and consequently did not reach Manila till 1 August. (Bi. & Ros. XII, 


1]. have given a fuller account of the history of Gama-land in my work De franska sjéfdrderna, pp. 
241—245, 250 et sequ. On the basis of the above-cited letter of 3 April 1589, which was incompletely repro- 
duced by Bu. & Ros. (VII, p. 79), I have taken up the question in my work Les débuts de la Curtographie du 
Japon (Upsala 1911, pp. 54—56); the account there given I have now been able to supplement in accordance 
with the original documents published in Coun, I, p. 581, and I, pp. 202—204. 
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p. 232. Couin. II, p. 39.) Inthe other ship, the almiranta “San Pablo’, sailed the Italian 
merchant ANTONIO CARLETTI and his son FRANCESCO, who has given a detailed description 
of the voyage. He tells us about the tricks which had to be employed in order to circum- 
vent the regulations, which did not allow anyone to embark for the Philippines unless 
he belonged to the crew or intended to settle in the islands, and which fixed the lading 
of the vessel at a certain value. The elder Carletti was inscribed as a ‘“‘constable”’ in the 
artillery and the younger as a “‘guardian’’; the captain took charge of their money at a 
certain percentage. The voyage went as usual in a westerly direction, in 14°—15° lat., 
with a steady favorable wind, so that they had no need to move sails or yards. After 76 
days they reached the Ladrones, where the vessel was surrounded by a swarm of canoes, 
whose occupants offered water and fruit in exchange for bits of iron. At the sight of these 
wretched natives one of the Capuchins on board was seized with a holy zeal to convert 
them to Christianity: he suddenly jumped down into a canoe provided only with his 
breviary and a crucifix, and in the attempts to recover him two members of the crew were 
against their will compelled to accompany him to the shore. (After the ship had sailed 
without them, they had to stay on the island till the following year, 1597, when, as the 
ships from New Spain were again passing, the said religious and soldiers were received on 
board. Bui. & Ros. X, p. 262.) This ship, too, was attacked by storms in the neighbour- 
hood of Cape Espiritu Santo, was driven helplessly about on the sea for many days, but 
finally reached Manila in safety in June 1596. (FR. Caruetti, Viaggi. Nov. ed. da 
Carlo Gargiolli, Firenze 1878, pp. 117—138). 

The galleon ‘San Felipe’, under the command of Matuias pE LANDECHO, sails 
from Manila in the beginning of July 1596, heavily laden. It encountered heavy storms, 
a large part of the cargo had to be thrown overboard in order to lighten the ship; and in 
37° lat., after sailing 600 leagues from the Philippines, they lost the rudder, and accord- 
ingly were compelled to turn back to seek a havenin Japan. After six days they reached 
the coast of the province of Tosa (Shikoku). The Japanese towed the helpless ship into 
a harbour, but there confiscated it and its cargo, after which the crew was sent home to 
the Philippines on different vessels. (MorGa, pp. 75—83. The literature dealing with 
the involuntary visit of the ‘San Felipe” to Japan is very extensive, owing to the fact 
that it resulted in a persecution of Christians, in which twenty-six persons, Spaniards 
and native converts, suffered martyrdom. Cf. JAMES Murpocu, A History of Japan, 
Kobe 1903, pp. 287 et sequ.) 

As regards ALVARO DE MENDANA’s second voyage, undertaken with the object of 
again searching for the Solomon Islands, we need only remind our readers that he left 
Callao with four ships on 9 April 1595; that while sailing westwards in about 10° S. lat., 
he discovered the Marquesas and the Santa Cruz Islands, and, after he had died there on 
18 October, the command of the expedition was taken over by his widow, Dona ISABEL 
BARRETO, who was compelled to abandon the colony on Santa Cruz and go to Manila 
in order to try to save the remnants of the expedition, which was threatened with destruc- 
tion by sickness and internal quarrels. The pilot PEDRo FERNANDEZ DE QUIROS was in 
charge of the ship ‘San Jeronimo” and, after calling at the Ladrones, took it into Manila, 
where they arrived on 11 February 1596 with people and ship in the most wretched con- 
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dition. During the stay at Manila Mendana’s widow married Don FERNANDO DE CASTRO, 
a cousin of the Governor Dasmarinas. After the ship had been repaired and again placed 
under the command of Quiros, the newly-married couple embarked for their return voyage 
to Peru. Concerning that part of the voyage that alone interests us, nothing is known 
except that the departure from Manila took place on 10 August 1596; that as they had 
started so late, they “shad to go through incredible hardships and troubles”’; and that fin- 
ally they reached Acapulco on 11 December. There is not the slightest hint of any disco- 
very made in the course of Mendana’s second voyage which could be connected with 
Hawaii. (The Voyages of Pedro Fernandez de Quiros, ed. by Sir CLEMENTS MARKHAM. 
Vol. I, Lond. Hakluyt Soc. 1904.) 


1597. In a letter from Manila, dated 14 August, we find the following: ‘This ship 
of discovery under JUAN BAUTISTA JUSTINIANO, which is about to go to New Spain, has 
just returned, on account of lack of cables, and. will sail again in the morning.” I cannot 
say about what ship this was said. (Bu. & Ros. X, p. 48.) 


1598. In May some ships arrived at Manila from New Spain (Moraa, p. 89); and 
at the beginning of July in the same year, there sails in the opposite direction the galleon 
‘Santa Margarita’’, which, after a fortunate voyage of four months, reaches its destina- 
tion. (Bt. & Ros. X, p. 163; XIII, p. 30.) 


1599. Three ships, the “Santa Margarita” under the command of Juan PEDRO 
DE Losapa, the ‘San Jeronimo” and “I.a Contadora”, belonging to Don FERNANDO 
DE Castro and another private person, sail from Acapulco on 16 March and arrive at 
Manila on 17 June. In the course of the voyage the ‘Santa Margarita” is within an ace 
of grounding, but happily escapes the danger through the help of the saints, who had 
been invoked by the missionaries on board; but it is not stated where this took place. 
(Bu. & Ros. XII, p. 65.) In sharp contrast with Father Francisco Colin’s pious effu- 
sions about the miracle there is a letter from the Audiencia in Manila, dated 12 July 1599, 
where there are bitter complaints about the breaches of law of which the officers and the 
passengers on this squadron were guilty. (Coxtn. IT, p. 208.) 

The ‘Santo Tomas”, Captain JUAN DE ALCEGA, and two other ships sail in 1599 
from Manila to New Spain, from where they are expected back in the following year. 
(BL. & Ros. XI, pp. 255, 305.) 


1600. The “Santa Margarita”, Captain JUAN MARTINEZ DE GUILLESTIGUI, and the 
‘San Jeronimo’, Captain FERNANDO DE CasTRO, sail from Manila in July; but they are 
attacked by a storm at a distance of 600 leagues from there in 38° lat. The “San Jeronimo”’ 
was so badly battered that, according to the report, there was nothing left but to try 
to get back to the Philippines “without masts, without rudder, without tackle, without 
a pilot and without sailors’; and thanks to the skill of a Portuguese, Simon de Vega, 
they succeeded in making the island of Catanduanes, ‘“‘with only seven persons, one of 
whom was a woman, and after eight months of an uninterrupted shipwreck”. Though 
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the ship was lost, they succeeded in saving a good part of the cargo. Still worse was the 
ill luck that overtook the ‘Santa Margarita”. That ship, with a cargo whose value is given 
as 1,200,000 ducats, was, after a fruitless struggle against storm and sea, driven to the 
island of Saypan, one of the Ladrones. The crew was so exhausted that they could not 
prevent the natives from coming on board and cutting the moorings, after which the ship 
drove on land and was plundered. Some of the people perished; others were slain by the 
natives; the survivors were saved by vessels which later called at the Ladrones. — ‘These 
losses were attributed by some to disagreement among the officers, and by others to the 
late sailing of the ships and to lack of sailors, and (what is more nearly correct) to the 
general overloading of the vessels.”’ (Morea, p. 188. CoLtn. I. pp. 25, 204; II, pp. 239, 242. 
Bu. & Ros. XI, p. 192; XII, p. 49; XIII, p. 115; X XVII, p. 190.) 

The unhappy fate of these vessels is also mentioned by the Portuguese traveller, 
PeprRo TEIXEIRA, who arrived at Manila from Malacca on 22 June 1600. At that time 
four ships were lying there ready to sail for New Spain. Teixeira thanks his stars that 
he was unable, as had been agreed, to make the voyage on one of the two vessels which 
were afterwards wrecked. As regards the third, ‘‘La Contadora’’, he says that she was 
seven months on her voyage to Acapulco, and got there little better than a wreck. 
Teixeira himself travelled on the fourth vessel, whose name is not mentioned, but whose 
owner was GABRIEL DE RIBERA and whose Captain was Dominco HortIs DE CHABOYA. 
They sailed from Cavite on 18 July 1600, and reached the Embocadero as early as 26 
July, which is mentioned as an unusually quick passage, whereas many vessels needed 
as much as two months to cover the same distance. After taking provisions on board at 
the island of Capul, they steered out into the open sea, with a course laid for Japan. When 
they had reached the latitude of Japan and believed that they were not far from land, 
the course was altered to E. As regards the continuation of the voyage Teixeira’s narra- 
tive contains only the following short notice: “Sighting some islands new and unknown, 
we sailed many days on that wide South Sea, for the lands of New Spain. On 3 Novem- 
ber, we made the land in 40 deg. N. lat., at Cape Mendocino. This is a point of no variation 
of the compass. Thence we ran down the coast southward, looking out for certain islands 
that lie thereby.”” — The “new and unknown” islands which were seen during the voyage 
can scarcely have been anything but some of the Shitchito Islands, south of Japan. 

While sailing along the coast of California they met three vessels belonging to a 
squadron that the Viceroy of Peru had sent out to look for the Dutch privateers, who, 
under the command of OLIVIER VAN Noort, had appeared in the Pacific Ocean shortly 
before. In the course of their fruitless search for these privateers the Spanish fleet had 
been scattered by a storm, 21 September 1600: on this occasion the flagship itself, under 
the command of Don Juan DE VELASco, disappeared without leaving any trace of its 
fate. On 1 December 1600, Teixeira arrived at Acapulco: “he had been four months and 
a half at sea, which was a good voyage enough.” (The Travels of Pedro Teixeira, transl. 
and annotated by Wiu1aMm F. Srncuarr. Lond. Hakluyt Soc. 1902, pp. 9—13.) 


1601. The galleon ‘Santo Tomas’’, Captain Don ANTONIO DE RIBERA MALDONADO, 
and a patache under the command of Don JUAN DE OLEA, sail from Acapulco on 16 Febru- 
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ary. The latter soon proved unable to carry sail enough to keep pace with the larger 
vessel; and as the voyage threatened to be prolonged thereby, the pilot of the patache was 
hailed from the galleon, on 7 March, and asked if he believed he would be able to make the 
voyage alone. The pilot having answered in the affirmative, the two vessels parted 
company, and did not meet again. ‘From fear of English privateers” the Captain of the 
galleon resolved to put in at Saypan instead Guam, which was the usual port. On 9 April, 
when they were approaching the first-named island, they were met by a great flotilla 
of canoes, which requested by signs that the ship should shorten sail; but for fear of 
treachery and in order to take full advantage of the favourable wind, they kept on their 
course. When they had got to leeward of the island they met another canoe on which there 
was a white man, whom they first thought to be an Englishman in disguise, but who soon 
turned out to be a sailor from the galleon “Santa Margarita”, which had been wrecked 
there a month before. By offering the natives two barrel-hoops of iron they succeeded in 
getting him on board, and four other Spaniards were taken up from other boats; but they 
had to give up the plan of landing with the object of saving the others, because they feared 
losing the pinnace and because the wind prevented them from nearing the island. A 
week later they found themselves near Cape Espiritu Santo, but, as the entrance of the 
Embocadero was hidden by a fog, they went to the north. On 30 April they were outside 
a harbour on the coast of Luzon, where they felt compelled to take shelter from the storm 
although it was unknown to them. This attempt went well at first, thanks to the help 
of the saints, especially Saint Ignatius, to whom the Jesuits on board directed their prayers; 
but when they were beginning to believe themselves saved, a hurricane broke out which 
shattered the ship to pieces. In a detailed account of the shipwreck it is ascribed to 
superhuman powers that not one of the crew of five hundred lost his life, and that the 
greater part of the cargo was saved. (Moraa, p. 189. Coury. II, pp. 314—321. Bu. & 
Ros. XII, p. 50; XIII, p. 119; XXVII, p. 191.) 

The patache, after separating from the galleon, reached the Philippines, but is 
said afterwards to have been lost ‘in the shipyard of Panamao near Leyte’. (BL. & 
Ros. XLVII, p. 35.) 

To New Spain there were dispatched in 1601 the “Nuestra Senora del Rosario’’ 
and the “Jesus Maria Joseph”: both seem to have put back, the former to Cebu. (COLIN. 
II, p. 239.) 


1602. In May there arrive at Manila from Acapulco two ships, one of which was 
called the “Santa Potencia’”’, having on board a new Governor, Don PEDRO DE ACUNA. 
The Governor had heard at Acapulco of the wreck of the ‘“‘Santa Margarita” and therefore 
called at Saypan, where he purchased the release of twenty-one out of the Spaniards left 
there; another six, who had been conveyed to Guam, were rescued by the captain of the 
almiranta; but there still remained some who were in the interior of that island and there- 
fore could not be reached. While the capitana was lying at Saypan for these purposes 
and to take on board food and water, Father Juan PoBReE and another friar suddenly 
cast themselves into one of the native boats and went ashore without anybody being 
able to hinder them. In the convoy of the Governor there were also two ships from Peru, 
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‘Nuestra Senora de la Antigua’ and “San Alifonso”. (Moraa, p. 199. Contry. II, p. 240. 
Bu. & Ros. XII, pp. 54, 134.) For the meeting of this fleet in the mouth of Manila Bay 
with a ship coming from Japan and for the negotiations of the Governor with Fray Pedro 
Burguillos and the Japanese merchants who arrived in his company, see JUAN DE ToR- 
QUEMADA, Monarquia Indiana, III, 1723, p. 371. 

On 24 July 1602 there sail from Manila the “San Antonio”, the “Espiritu Santo”, 
Captain Lope pE ULLOoA, and the “Jesus Maria”, Captain Prpro Fiorgs. The first 
made a fortunate voyage to Acapulco; but the two others were attacked by a storm in 
38° lat. and were compelled to turn back. The “Jesus Maria’’ reached the Philippines 
with great difficulty, having been for more than forty days among the Ladrone Islands, 
without being able to pass them, during which time it had an opportunity of recovering 
all the Spaniards who remained alive of those who had been left with the ship ‘Santa 
Margarita’, and also Father Juan Pobre. — Captain Lope de Ulloa thought to make 
repairs in Japan and from there, having made ready, to continue his voyage. So he went 
in search of a harbour in that kingdom, in the province of Tosa, near the place where, 
in the year 1596, the galleon ‘San Felipe’ entered. When the Captain observed that the 
Japanese were thinking of treating his ship in the same way as the last one, he made his 
way by violence out of the harbour. Both ships arrived at Manila on the same day, 
‘almost without crew and without cargo”. (Moraa, p. 206. Coxtn. II, pp. 240, 335—342. 
Bu. & Ros. XII, p. 77; XV, p. 258; X XVII, p. 192.) 


1603. At the end.of May two ships, under the command of Dieco DE ZAMUDIO, 
arrive at Manila from New Spain. (Moraa, p. 224.) 

On 10 July Lore DE ULLOa sails from Manila with the ships “Espiritu Santo” and 
“Jesus Maria’’; two smaller vessels had left the port fifteen days earlier. The ‘Espiritu 
Santo” carried ANTON A, who was leaving the Phili in 
Mexieo. They had not got more than 10 leagues from Manila when the two first-named 
vessels went aground; and it was only with great difficulty that they could be floated 
and continue the voyage (22 July). All went well until, on 10 November, in sight of 
the American coast in 42° lat., they were attacked by a terrible storm from SSW., which 
lasted for many days. The lightning struck the vessel twice, killed many of the crew 
and injured many or stunned them. However, they successfully escaped the danger of 
being driven on shore, and on 19 December they arrived at Acapulco, where they found 
the two small vessels that had sailed earlier. Three days later the “Jesus Maria” also 
arrived, under the command of Lope de Ulloa, whom they had not seen since they started 
from the Philippines, and who had had to fight with the same storms. (Moraa, p. 229.) 


1604. Two ships leave Acapulco, but their departure had been delayed, so that 
the capitana did not reach Manila until 24 June, and the almiranta, which had run aground 
on Mindoro, not till 5 July. (Bu. & Ros. XIII, p. 221. Coxin. II, p. 446.) 

In June the “Nuestra Senora de los Remedios” and the ‘San Antonio” sailed from 
Manila under the command of General Don DIEGO DE Menpoza. The former encountered 
storms in 32° latitude, “before they had passed Japan’’: they had to cut away the main- 
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mast and throw a great deal of the cargo overboard and return to Manila after four months. 
The latter vessel, which had a very valuable cargo and many passengers, was swallowed 
up by the sea, without any person on board being saved. Some days after the return of 
the first-named vessel, a quantity of goods were found on the north-east coast of Luzon, 
which were supposed to have formed part of the cargo of the “San Antonio”. (Morea, 
p. 242. Cont. I, p. 206; II, p. 446. Bu. & Ros. XIII, p. 313; XIV, p. 63; XVI, p. 45; 
XVIII, p. 322; XXVII, p. 193.) 


1605. On 22 March two ships sailed from Acapulco under the command of JuaN 
DE ESQUIVEL, with 800 soldiers and a great quantity of military stores. They arrive at 
Manila on 17 June. (Montero. I, p. 150. Bu. & Ros. XIV, pp. 54, 64. Contin, III, 
pp. 5, 12.) 

The “Espiritu Santo”, in charge of FERNANDO DE LOS Rios CORONEL, sails from 
Manila at the beginning of July 1605. On 23 September they were in 39° lat.; and on 5 
November they saw the mainland of America in 36°, and shortly afterwards some islands 
off the Santa Barbara Channel. During the rest of the voyage along the coast of Cali- 
fornia, they passed Isla de Ceniza (30°), and some rocks which were like ships under sail 
(Alijos Rocks, 25°). They reach Acapulco on 9 December. (Viage que hizo el Licenciado 
de los Rios desde Manila a la costa de Nueva Espana; MS. in Bibl. Nac. at Madrid, com- 
municated by Dr. Bruno Rolf.) 


1606. Fray JUAN DE SAN GERONIMO with twelve Augustinians sails from Acapulco 
on board the “Espiritu Santo”; they leave on 22 February, and reach the Philippines on 
10 May. Quite a number of miracles are mentioned in connection with the voyage: for 
instance, a fire was successfully extinguished; and one night they were on the point of 
striking on a reef, and their escape from this is ascribed to the direct intervention of Pro- 
vidence owing to the prayers of the friars. Forty of the crew die of fever in the course 
of the voyage. (Bn. & Ros. XXI, pp. 122, 266.) 

In June or July two ships sail from Manila. The capitana, under Roprico DE MEN- 
DOZA, made a rapid voyage to New Spain. The almiranta was more than six months on 
the way; it had to commit to the deep 80 men who died of illness; and others expired after 
their arrival at Acapulco. (Moraa, p. 259. Coxtn. I, p. 206.) 

From the narratives of PEDRO FERNANDEZ DE QUIROs’s celebrated expedition, 
which sailed from Callao on 21 December 1605 to explore the unknown South Land 


(Terra australis incognita), we need here only extract the facts that, after failing — 


in his principal object, he crossed the Line on his northward way on 3 July 1606 in about 
163° E. Gr. On 24 July he had reached 15° N. lat., and when he had to choose between 
steering westwards to the Philippines or eastwards to Mexico, he decided in favour of 
the latter alternative. The course was laid towards the north in the main until, on 19 
August, they were in 38° lat., where they steered due east. No land was seen until, on 
23 September, they struck the coast of America in 34° lat. On 23 November 1606 the 
voyage ended at Acapulco. (The Voyages of Pedro Fernandez de Quiros, ed. by Sir 
CLEMENTS MarKHAM. Lond. Hakluyt Soc. 1904.) 
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1608. The capitana “San Francisco” under the command of MIaGuEL SUARES DE 
CEVALLOS, arrives at Cavite from New Spain on 14 June. (Coun. III, p. 617.) 

Two ships, the capitana the “Santiago”, under the command of JUAN TELLO DE 
AGUIRRE, and the almiranta, Captain Juan Ruiz DE Icoaaqo, sail from Manila for New 
Spain. The capitana was wrecked in the Embocadero of Capul, 100 leagues from Manila; 
the almiranta reached Acapulco after a good voyage. (BL. & Ros. XXVII, p. 194. 
Coir. III, p. 153.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


Sailing-Directions and other written information about the Pacific 
Ocean in the Sixteenth Century. 


Now that we have reached the year 1609, we wish to make a short break in the 
description of the voyages between the Philippines and Mexico. The scattered state- 
ments that have here been brought together give no hint whatever that, during the period 
treated, the Spaniards discovered the Hawaiian Islands. The notices are very fragment- 
ary, it is true, but the absolute silence of the sources tells strongly against the probability 
of such a discovery: if it had really taken place, could it have passed so unnoticed that 
it was not regarded as deserving of mention by the side of a number of pieces of informa- 
tion of far less importance? And there can be no question here of deliberate secrecy, as 
most of this information is derived from letters and official reports of governors and other 
officials, intended to come under the eye of the Spanish Government alone; and as a 
result of this they have remained hidden away in the Spanish archives until our 
own days. 

But there is also another kind of document which the Spaniards may well be said 
to have had greater reason to keep secret, and which they actually did seek, to the best 
of their power, to keep to themselves: I mean the charts and sailing-directions. It is 
not due to any attempt at secrecy, however, that only a small number of these docu- 
ments have been preserved till our own time: as they were for the most part intended 
for practical purposes, they were often worn out by use, or, when they had become anti- 
quated, were destroyed as useless. The charts will be collectively treated later (in Chapters 
x and x1): here we will see whether any conclusions of interest for the question with 
which we are concerned can be drawn from the old sailing-directions which happen to 
have been saved from destruction. 

IT have already spoken of Urdaneta’s instructions for the course that Legazpi’s 
expedition was to take — instructions which we have good reason to regard as representing 
the state of the geographical knowledge of the northern part of the Pacific Ocean in his 
time. From the second half of the sixteenth century there are preserved, so far as I know, 
only two such Derroteros, both published in 1595 by JAN HUYGHEN VAN LINSCHOTEN in 
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his work Reys-Gheschrift van de Navigatien der Portugaloysers in Orienten. In one of these 
(chap. 50) is described the voyage from Macao in China to New Spain; in the second 
(chap. 51) the voyage from Manila to Acapulco and the return-route from there to the 
Philippines. We need not reproduce the details of the course with the minute statements 
as to the direction of the winds, etc.: for our purpose it is enough to state that the ship, 
after reaching the latitude of Japan on a course mostly NE. from the starting-point, is to 
steer due east, and that no land is spoken of in the long run, estimated at 1700 leagues, 
between there and the coast of New Spain, which ought to be made in 35° lat., or at the 
worst in 38° or 40° lat. As regards the return-route from Acapulco, it is said expressly 
that one has to sail due west with a constant wind “without seeing or coming across any 
land”’, 

The object of Linschoten was manifestly to give his fellow-countrymen, the Dutch, 
information as to the trade-ways on which they could appear as competitors to the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, who had hitherto dominated the seas, and who were now united 
in one empire; and he had collected material for his work during a long residence in Goa, 
from where he had returned to Holland in 1592. Neither for him, nor for his Portuguese 
informers, was there any reason to conceal what they knew about the discoveries of the 
Spaniards. And if it should be objected that they were not fully informed about these 
discoveries, we may cite definite utterances on the part of the Spaniards. 

Thus, for instance, Urdaneta’s friend and companion, Father ANDRES DE AGUIRRE, 
says (1584 or 1585) that no land existed in the run of 2000 leagues between the coast of 
New Spain and China.’ Another authority who deserves to be, cited, is ANTONIO DE 
HERRERA, who, as official Spanish Historiographer (Coronista Mayor de Su Magestad 
de las Indias y su coronista de Castilla), had unrestricted access to all the archives of the 
country, and made an extensive use of their contents for the history that he compiled 
under the orders of the Council of the Indies. He too gives a short description of the 
navigation, in both directions, between Acapulco and the Philippines;? but he also gives a 
list of all the islands in this part of the Ocean. After he has dwelt in some detail on the 
Ladrones, he continues: — 


Between these islands and the Philippines there are eighteen or twenty other islands which are 
called los Reyes, Corall Islands, and another group of islands los Jardines, also Pialogo, San Vilan, 
which is a little island near los Jardines, and Matalotes, and Arracifes, and San Juan or Palm Island 
in the neighbourhood of the Moluccas. North of the Ladrones lie five or six small islands, quite close 
to one another, which are called Volcanes, where there is a great deal of cochineal, and another little 
island Malpelo, on which there is fine cinnamon.? East of the Ladrones lie Dos Hermanas, two small 
islands in 10°, and San Bartolomé in 14°, and nearer New Spain the banks Miracomovas, Quitesweno 
or Catanoduermas, and in the neighbourhood of these the islands San Martin and San Pablo, a little 


' Coleccién de docum. inéd., XIII, p. 546. 

2 Descripcién de las Indias Occidentales, Madrid 1601, p. 6. — A description closely agreeing with 
Herrera’s is to be found in the National Library at Madrid (Cod. J. 15); this has been published in Coleccién 
de documentos inéditos rel. al descubrimiento... de America y Oceania, XV, 1871, pp. 409 et sequ. This 
seems to be either an older version of Herrera’s own account, or more probably the work of one of his pre- 
decessors, which he for the most part copied word for word. In the extracts cited above the differences between 
the two works are quite trivial. 

5 This information about the products of the islands is, of course, completely incorrect. 
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island surrounded by reefs, and last of all, la Poblada, which lies furthest to the east in the direction 
of New Spain. 


Among the voyagers who had visited these islands, Herrera mentions in this con- 
nection only Alvaro de Saavedra; but from him come only two names, los Reyes and los 
Jardines (1528); while of the other islands west of the Ladrones los Corales, Matalotes 
and Arrecifes were named by Villalobos (1543), and San Juan by Espinosa (1522). The 
islands situated north of the Ladrones, Volcanes and Malpelo (Malabrigo), were dis- 
covered by Bernardo de la Torre (1543); from him, too, are also taken Dos Hermanas, 
which are incorrectly placed by Herrera in 10° N. lat.2. Of the other islands east of the 
Ladrones San Bartolomé is a discovery of Loaysa (1526); the three reefs with the graphic 
names ‘Mind where you're going’’, ‘Wake up from your sleep’’, and ‘Take care not to 
slumber’’, were named by Arellano (1564); and finally we have San Pablo from Legazpi 
(1565) and la Poblada, which is possibly a perversion of la Anublada from Villalobos 
(1542). Of Herrera’s names thus remain only two which we are unable to explain, namely 
Pialogo San Vilan? and San Martin. 

South of California‘ Herrera further counts some other islands, amongst which 
Anublada reappears under its right name; the others are Santo Tomas, discovered by 
Grijalva in 1533 and in reality the same as Anublada, and Isla de Flores of unknown 
origin, and besides these “another island which is called las Monjas’’. The position south 
of the southern point of California prevents us from identifying the last-named with 
Hawaii — further on, in my account of the maps, I shall show whence it derives its origin 
— and in other respects, too, it is plain that Herrera does not know of any land in that 
part of the Ocean where the Hawaiian group is situated. 


The most decisive testimony, however, we find in ANTONIO DE Mor@a, whose 
work has already been cited several times. 

I have paused at the year 1609 because it was in that year that Antonio de Morga 
published in Mexico his book Sucesos de las Islas Philipinas. Morga had resided in the 
Philippines for eight years (1595 to 1603) as a member of the Royal Audiencia, he had 
taken an active part in the government of the islands, and had been a leading personage 
in their defence against the Dutch corsairs. After his removal to Mexico he had there, 
too, occupied a prominent post as alcalde del crimen de la Real Audiencia de la Nueva 
Espana. Thus both in his official position and as an eye-witness of the events that he 
relates, he had had unusually favorable opportunities of procuring complete and trust- 
worthy information. He had in his own person, moreover, made the voyage between 


1 Ibid., p. 79. 

2 On his map these islands lie in 20°. The mistake seems to have arisen from Herrera’s careless omission 
of a part of the above-named manuscript narrative, where the text runs: ““Dos Hermanas que llaman 4 dos isletas, 
en viente y cuatro 6 viente y cinco grados; y otro, Sant Bernabé, y otra los Martires y Abreojo, un baxo mas 
de doscientas leguas antes de Los Ladrones, en diez grados” (Col. de doc. inéd., XV, p. 539). Thus the latitude 
of 10° refers to Abreojo, not to Dos Hermanas. 

5 This name, which in the text seems to indicate two separate islands, is on the map only one — 
Palo Vilan. 

4 “Al sur de la punta de California.’ Jbid., p. 32. 
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Mexico and the Philippines in both directions, and he was fully conscious of the signi- 
ficance of this route in both political and commercial respects. To what he has to 
say on these subjects, therefore, we must attach special importance; and as his account 
of the navigation of the northern part of the Pacific Ocean is the most complete that 
we have from these early times, we will here repeat it in its entirety.’ 


Since I have told. . . the characteristics of the Filipinas Islands, and their customs and practices, 
it will not be inappropriate to discuss the navigation to them, since it is made thither from Nueva 
Espana; the return voyage, which is not short, or without great dangers and hardships; and that 
made in the eastern direction. 

When the islands were conquered in the year of 1564, the Spanish fleet sailed under command 
of the adelantado Miguel Lopez de Legazpi, from Puerto de la Navidad situated in the South Sea, 
on the coast of Nueva Espana, in the province and district of Xalisco and Galicia, where resides the 
Royal Audiencia of Guadalajara. A few later voyages were made also from the same port, until the 
point for sending of these vessels was removed, for better and greater convenience, to the port of Aca- 
pulco, located farther south on the same coast, in 16 '/, degrees of latitude; it is 80 leagues from Mexico, 
and in its district. It is an excellent port, sheltered from all weather; and has a good entrance and 
good anchorages. Its vicirity is advantageous, being better provisioned and more populous than that 
of La Navidad. There a large Spanish colony has been established, with its alcalde-mayor, and royal 
officials who have charge of his Majesty’s treasury; and these attend to the despatch of the vessels. 

The vessels that sail to the Filipinas, as they are despatched annually on his Majesty’s account, 
must necessarly leave in the certain season of the brisas, which begin in the month of November and 
last until the end of March. This navigation should not be made at any other season, for from June 
the vendavals? blow, and they are contrary to the voyage. 

As a rule, these ships sail and are despatched at the end of February, or at the latest by the 
20th of March. They sail west toward the islands of Las Velas, otherwise called the Ladrones. The 
island of Guan, one of them, lies in 13 degrees of latitude. Inasmuch as the vessels on leaving Aca- 
pulco are wont sometimes to encounter calms, they sail south from 16'/, degrees, in which the port is 
situated, until they strike the brisas, which is generally at 10 or 11 degrees. By this route they sail 
continually before the wind, and without changing the sails, with fresh and fair brisas, and in other 
moderate weather, for 1800 leguas, without sighting any mainland or island. Then leaving to the south 
the Barbudos and other islands, and advancing gradually to a latitude of 13 degrees, they sail until 
they sight the island of Guan; and above it, in 14 degrees, that of La Carpana. This voyage to those 
Ladrones Islands generally lasts seventy days. 

The natives of those islands, who go naked, and are a very robust and barbarous race, go out to 
sea to meet the ships as soon as they descry them, at a distance of four to six leguas, with many 
vessels; these are one-masted, and are very slender and light. These vessels have a counterpoise of 
bamboo to leeward, and their sails are made of palm-leaves and are lateen-sails. Two or three men go 
in each one with oars and paddles. They carry loads of flying-fish, dorados, cocoa-nuts, bananas, 
sweet potatoes, bamboos full of water, and certain mats; and when they reach the ships, they trade 

“these for iron from the hoops of casks, and bundles of nails, which they use in their industries, and 
in the building of their ships. Since some Spaniards and religious have lived among them, because of 
Spanish ships being wrecked or obliged to take refuge there, they come more freely to our ships and 
enter them. 


‘ I here use the translation given by Messrs. Alfonso de Salvio, Norman F. Hall, and James Alexander 
Robertson in The Philippine Islands 1493—1898, Vol. XVI, 1904, pp. 199—206. This translation follows the 
original more closely than that made by Henry E. J. Stanley in the edition of Morga’s work produced by the 
Hakluyt Society. In essentials the two editions are in complete agreement. 

* The Spaniards called the north-east trade-wind “las brisas’’ and the south-west monsoon “los 
vendavales’”’. 
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Our ships sail between, the two islands of Guan and Carpana toward the Filipinas and the cape of 
Espiritu Santo, a distance of 300 leguas farther on, in the latitude of about 13 degrees. This distance 
is made in ten or twelve days with the brisas; but it may happen, if the ships sail somewhat late, that 
they encounter vendavals, which endanger their navigation, and they enter the islands after great 
trouble and stormy weather. 

From the cape of Espiritu Santo, the ships enter the strait of Capul at the islands of Mazbate 
and Buriag; thence they sail to Marinduque and the cvast of Calilaya, the strait of Mindoro, the shoals 
of Tuley, and the mouth of Manila Bay. Thence they go to the port of Cabit. This is a voyage of 
one hundred leguas from the entrance to the islands and is made in one week. This is the end of the 
voyage, which is good and generally without storms, if made in the proper time. 

These vessels now make the return voyage from the Filipinas to Nueva Espana with great diffi- 
culty and danger, for the course is a long one and there are many storms and various temperatures. 
The ships depart, on this account, very well supplied with provisions, and suitably equipped. Each 
one sails alone, hoisting as much sail as possible, and one does not wait for the other, nor do they 
sight one another during the voyage. 

They leave the bay and port of Cabit at the first setting-in of the vendavals, between the same 
islands and by the same straits, by the 20th of June and later. As they set out amid showers, and are 
among islands, they sail with difficulty until they leave the channel at Capul. Once in the open sea, 
they catch the vendaval, and voyage east, making more progress when they reach the latitude of 14 
or 15 degrees. 

Then the brisa starts. This wind is the ordinary one in the South Sea, especially in low latitudes. 
Since it is a head wind, the course is changed, and the bow is pointed between the north and east, 
as much as the wind will allow. With this they reach a higher latitude, and the ship is kept in this 
course until the vendaval returns. Then, by means of it, the ship again takes an eastern course in 
that latitude where it happens to be, and keeps that direction as long as that wind lasts. When the 
vendaval dies, the ship takes the best course that the winds allow, by the winds then blowing between 
north and east. If the wind is so contrary that it is north or north-west, so that the ship cannot take 
that course, the other course is taken so that they may continue to maintain their voyage without 
losing time. At 400 Jeguas from the islands they sight certain volcanoes and ridges of the islands 
of Ladrones, which run north as far as 24 degrees. Among these they generally encounter severe 
storms and whirlwinds. At 34 degrees is the cape of Sestos, at the northern head of Japan, 600 
leguas from the Filipinas. They sail among other islands, which are rarely seen, in 38 degrees, 
encountering the same dangers and storms, and in a cold climate, in the neighbourhood of the islands 
Rica de Oro and Rica de Plata, which are but seldom seen. After passing them the sea and open 
expanse of water is immense, and the ship can run free in any weather. This gulf is traversed for 
many leguas with such winds as are encountered, until a latitude of 42 degrees is reached, toward 
the coast of Nueva Espana. They seek the winds that generally prevail at so high a latitude, which 
are usually north-west. After a long voyage the coast of Nueva Espana is sighted, and from Cape 
Mendocino (which lies in 421/, degrees) the coast extends 900 leguas to the port of Acapulco, which 
lies in 167/, degrees. 

When the ships near the coast, which they generally sight between 40 and 36 degrees, the cold 
is very severe, and the people suffer and die. Three hundred leguas before reaching land, signs of it 
are seen, by certain aguas malas, as large as the hand, round and violet coloured, with a crest in the 
middle like a lateen sail, which are called caravelas. This sign lasts until the ship is one hundred leguas 
from land; and then are discovered certain fish, with half the body in the form of a dog; these frolic 
with one another near the ship. After these perrillos are seen the porras, which are certain very long, 
hollow shoots of a yellow herb with a ball at the top, and which float on the water. At thirty leguas 
from the coast are seen many great bunches of grass which are carried down to the sea by the great 
rivers of the country. These grasses are called balsas. Also many perrillos are seen, and, in turn, all 
the various signs. Then the coast is discovered, and it is very high and clear land. Without losing 
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sight of land, the ship coasts along it with the northwest, north-northwest, and north winds, which 
generally prevail on that coast, blowing by day toward the land, and by night toward the sea again. 
With the decrease of the latitude and the entrance into a warm climate the island of Cenizas is 
seen, and afterward that of Cedros. Thence one sails until the cape of San Lucas is sighted, which is the 
entrance of [the gulf of] California. From that one traverses the eighty leguas intervening to the 
islands of Las Marias and the cape of Corrientes, which is on the other side of California in Val de 
Vanderas, and the provinces of Chametla. Thence one passes the coast of Colima, Sacatul, Los 
Motines, and Ciguatanejo, and enters the port of Acapulco — without having made a way-station or 
touched land from the channel of Capul in the Filipinas throughout the voyage. The voyage 
usually lasts five months or thereabout, but often six and even more. 


From this we learn that Morga, like many of his predecessors, expressly says that, 
on the voyage westwards from Acapulco, no land is sighted until the southernmost of 
the Ladrones is reached. On the voyage in the opposite direction, according to Morga, 
some volcanoes and rocks are seen amongst,the Ladrones. As the latitude is given as 
24°, it is plain that Morga cannot mean the northernmost of these islands, but rather 
Volcano or possibly the Bonin Islands. Unfortunately in this part of his account 
Morga is not complete: when we come to the maps, we shall see that in these regions 
there appear a number of islands which Morga has passed over in silence. 

East of the meridian of the Ladrones and before the coast of America is reached, 
Morga speaks only of the two islands, Rica de Oro and Rica de Plata, situated in 38° lat., 
but seldom seen by seafarers. Morga, however, expresses no doubt as to their existence; 
and not long after his time they came to play an important part in the history of the 
discovery of the Pacific Ocean, a part so important that one might well be tempted to con- 
nect them with the most remarkable group of islands in the Pacific, namely the Hawaiian 
Archipelago. It is true that amongst the many hypotheses regarding the discovery 
of this archipelago I have not found any concerning its identity with these ‘Gold and 
Silver Islands’; it is true that it can be shown without difficulty that the legend of these 
islands is not due to any real discovery; but the explanation of the fact that this legend 
was kept alive so long may possibly be sought in the existence of some land that the 
Spanish seamen had really beheld — and in that case the Hawaiian Islands are the first 
that occur to one. As, moreover, the search for Rica de Oro and Rica de Plata was 
undertaken not only because of their supposed wealth in precious metals but also to 
discover a place of call for the Spanish galleons during their toilsome voyage from the 
Philippines to New Spain, an account of the history of these islands should not be 
regarded as lying outside the range of this work. 


CHAPTER V. 


The Fabulous Islands: Islas del Armenio, Rica de Oro, and Rica de Plata. 


WE can trace back to the very earliest times the idea that gold, silver and other 
of the most valuable things had their origin in the extreme limits of the known world. 
It was above all the Far East to which the Mediterranean peoples directed longing eyes 
in quest of these riches that were so hard to gain; and India became the native land, 
spoken of with all the glamour of the fairy-tale, not only for the valuable spices, but also 
for the precious metals. It was in the regions beyond the mouth of the Indus that the 
ancient geographers, Pomponius Mela and Pliny, placed the gold and silver islands, 
Chryse and Argyre; and in the maps of Ptolemy we see on the East Indian Peninsula, 
not only Aurea and Argentea Regio, but also its extreme part, the Malay Peninsula, is 
marked with the long famous name Aurea Chersonesus. Concerning the isle of Taprobana 
(Ceylon), Ptolemy says that it ‘abounds with all sorts of metals, gold and silver’’; to 
the east of it he places Jabadiw Insula, also a place where gold is produced, and the 
seat of a town with the attractive name of Argentea Metropolis. These representations, 
which clearly refer to commercial centres on the Indian Ocean from which the metallic 
treasures found their way to the peoples of the ancient world through many intermediate 
hands, were reshaped by the imagination of mediaeval Christendom to islands of solid 
gold and silver; and with the tales about these was associated the name of Ophir, the 
land from which King Hiram’s fleets brought back to King Solomon gold which could 
be measured in hundreds of tons.’ 

It is generally known that the thirst for gold formed the most powerful incentive 
to explorers at the beginning of modern times; but although more and more extensive 
regions were brought to light by them, they sought in vain in America for El Dorado, in 
the Great Ocean for the Isles of Solomon, and in the East Indian Archipelago for the Gold 


ee ee mms 


1 Concerning the conceptions of Antiquity and the Earlier Middle Ages see Oscar Pescue’s interesting 
article Goldene Berge und goldene Inseln, in his Abhandlungen eur Erd- und Vélkerkunde, herausg. von J. 
Lowensera, Lpz. 1877, pp. 35—44. — On the names Chryse and Argyre in the authors and cartographers of 
Antiquity and the Middle Ages see quotations in Ivar Hauuperc, L’extréme Orient dans la littérature et la 
cartographie de l’Occident, Gdteborg 1907, pp. 44, 144. 
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and Silver Islands — all of them lands where, according to the legends, the precious 
metals were to be gathered from the ground and did not need to be laboriously extracted 
from the interior of the earth. In spite of their failure, they found it difficult to give 
up the alluring picture. When they did not find what they sought in the regions which 
were indicated by the old legends and by the maps based thereon, they hoped for better 
success in still unexplored regions, and clutched with avidity at every hint that they 
were here to attain their object. 

The history of geography thus shows us how the Gold and Silver Islands have 
constantly, so to speak, been wandering towards the East. Marco Poto had long ago 
spoken, in the most exaggerated language, of the wealth of gold in Zipangu, situated 
at the extremity of this part of the world, and had thus pointed out where the precious 
metals should preferably be sought. Martin Brena, in his celebrated globe of 1492, 
revived the Argyre of antiquity in these regions, and we see an Aurt Insula, north of the 
Philippines, in a map of the world published in Venice, 1554.1 After Japan had really been 
discovered, the most eminent geographer of that age, GERHARD MERCATOR, believed 
that he could identify it with Chryse of antiquity; and the sister island Argyre was placed 
in the vicinity by another cartographer of the time, ABRAHAM ORTELIUS, although he 
gives expression to his doubt as to the correctness of the information.’ 

The notion of the richness of Japan in precious metals was kept up by the Portu- 
guese missionaries and navigators, who visited the country about the middle of the 
sixteenth century: FRANCIS XAVIER, the apostle of Japan, says, in a letter of 1552, that 
the country, owing to its wealth in silver, was named Jslas Platareas, and assures his 
reader, in the course of an attempt to dissuade the Spaniards from expeditions to these 
regions, that, apart from the Japanese Islands, no other island had been discovered on 
which there was silver.* The reality, however, soon showed little to correspond to these 
lofty hopes;‘ and at any rate gold and silver could be obtained there only through trade 
with a people in a high state of civilization and with an orderly government. The country 
that the sagas had foreshadowed had manifestly not yet been found. Fancy still 
occupied itself with the idea, however: the Gold and Silver Islands could now be found 
only in the unknown ocean east of Japan; and here they had a further reason for seeking 
for them in the importance of finding a refitting place for the galleons on their long and 
laborious voyage to Mexico. The Spaniards therefore embraced with eagerness the 
stories spread about time after time which seemed to promise that the longed-for land had 
at length been found. 

One of Legazpi’s companions, Father ANDRES DE AGUIRRE, who had accompanied 
Urdaneta on his return from the Philippines, and had gone with him to Madrid in order 
to give the King of Spain an account of the new conquest, says that Urdaneta had heard 
from a Portuguese captain of some islands situated between Japan and America. Aguirre 


! Remarkable Maps of the XVth, XVIth, and XVIIth Centuries, Amst. 1894, I: 3. 

4 “Isla de Plata, Argyra haec forte antiquorum’’ on the map Maris Pucifici (quod vulgo Mar del Zur) 
novissima descriptio; see Fig. 9 below. 

S$ Monumenta Xaveriana, T. I, Madrid 1899—1900, p. 730. 

“Cf. Lupwie Risss, Die Goldausfuhkr aus Japan wm 16., 17. und 18. Jahrhundert (Zeitschrift far 
Social- und Wirthschaftsgeschichte, Bd VI, Weimar 1898). 
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had written down this narrative; but his copy had been lost when the ship on which he 
returned from Spain to Mexico had suffered shipwreck. Seventeen or eighteen years 
later, in 1584 or 1585, he jotted down from memory the principal points of the narrative 
and sent them to the Archbishop of Mexico, PEprRo pE Moya y ConTRERAS, who was at 
this time acting as Viceroy of New Spain, and who was busy with plans for new disco- 
veries in that part of the ocean that lay in the route of the galleons. In order to emphasize 
still more the importance of these discoveries, and to encourage their achievement, Father 
Aguirre reported as follows:! — 

A Portuguese ship on the way from Malacca to Japan had put in at Canton and 
there taken in cargo, but, when the coast of Japan was already in sight, the ship was 
thrown out of her course by a westerly storm. For eight days they drove under storm- 
sails without seeing land; but when the weather cleared up on the ninth day, they sighted 
two large islands. They put in at a good harbour here near a great town, surrounded by 
stone walls, and were received very kindly by the inhabitants, who were white, wore 
clothes of silk and fine cotton stuff, and spoke a language which was different from that 
of the Chinese and Japanese, but which was so easy to learn that the Portuguese were 
able to make themselves understood by the natives during the forty days they stayed 
there. The islands were very fertile and rich in silver and other products; the goods 
they had on board were sold at a profit, and the ship was laden with silver, after which they 
started back to Malacca. The position of the islands is given as between 35 and 40 degrees; 
but the longitude in relation to Japan could not be determined in consequence of the 
stormy and hazy weather. The islands, which lay east of Japan, were called Islas del 
Armenio after an Armenian merchant, who had been sent ashore to bargain with the 
natives and who was highly esteemed by the people on board. 

‘The story of these islands, which the Spaniards obviously regarded as lying far out 
in the sea to the east of Japan, seems to have been also known to Captain FRANcIsco 
Gaul, for the island of Armenicao, which he mentions in the course of his voyage of 1584, 
can scarcely have been any other than Islas del Armenio.* | 

I have tried to show in another place® that, as a matter of fact, these islands are the 
Loo Choo Islands, and that the story of the discovery is probably an altered version of the 
report, by the Portuguese captain DioGo DE Frey Tas, of the first discovery of Japan by the 
Europeans; the statement as to the position of the islands could in that case be explained 
by a failure of memory on the part of Father Aguirre when he jotted down what he 
recalled of the story that he had lost many years before. This assumption, it is true, 
does not seem reconcilable with what Francisco Gali had to say about the position of 
Armenicao, which islands he, too, regarded as lying east of Japan; but even if the 
origin of the name Islas del Armenio must be regarded as unsettled, yet it is not 


1 Carta de Fray Andres de Aguirre al Ilustrissimo Sefior Arzobispo de Mexico, dando noticias del 
descubrimiento de las islas nombradas de Armenio, en la costa del Sur, in Col. de docum. inéd., XIII, 1870, 
pp. 545—549. 

2 Cf. p. 46 above. 

8 See the present writer’s paper, entitled A Contribution to the History of the Discovery of Japan 
(Transactions of the Japan Soc. of London, Vol. XI, 1914, p. 252). 
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impossible that Aguirre confused some legendary notice of these islands with some 
more reliable narrative of a visit to Loo Choo. 

Be this as it may, what is certain is that Aguirre’s narrative was regarded by his 
contemporaries as referring to some islands far out in the ocean, and that it was connected 
with the myth of the Gold and Silver Islands: when Francisco Gali sailed from Acapulco 
on his voyage of 1585, he had been commissioned to explore “the mainland of Japan, 
Islas del Armenio, and all other islands of which he had any reason to suspect the 
existence in the South Sea, and off the coast of New Spain’’.? 

These investigations were to be carried out on the return voyage from the Philippines 
to Mexico; but the enterprise was broken off through Gali’s death shortly after his arrival 
at Manila in June 1585. The task of pursuing the plan was then entrusted to his successor 
in the command, PEDRO DE UNamuNnwu; but the latter was suspected, and with good 
reason, of being animated by a greater interest in making private profit through 
commercial enterprises than in making geographical discoveries. Though he had been 
charged on penalty of death to follow his instructions exactly, he went from Manila 
to Macao with the evident intention of employing the great sums that he and his 
officers had with them. As this involved a breach of the recently imposed prohibition 
of all trade between the Spanish and the Portuguese possessions, Unamunu’s ship and 
its cargo were confiscated in Macao; and in consequence of complaints on the part of 
the Portuguese authorities, the Governor of Manila sent a vessel to fetch him, his ship, 
and its crew. It is not known how Unamunu succeeded in evading these measures of 
precaution. After a year’s stay at Macao he sailed thence, on 12 July 1587, on the 
voyage of which an account has been given above.* We have seen that he completed this 
voyage without having succeeded in finding the islands for which he had been especially 
instructed to search. 

Amongst these islands are now named for the first time, in addition to Islas del 
Armenio, Rica de Oro and Rica de Plata, which were later destined to play so great a part 
in the history of geographical discovery. 

Concerning the derivation of these names and the origin of the traditions about 
islands rich in gold and silver to which the names bear witness, we have no knowledge. 
It would not seem to be improbable, however, that the traditions, as was stated at a later 
period, derived from popular notions current in Japan. ENGELBERT KAEMPFER, whose 
two years residence in Japan, 1690—92, we have to thank for the first detailed description 
of this land, tells us that, E. or ENE. of the Japanese province Osiu (37° to 39 '/,° lat.), 
there lie, at a distance of at least 150 miles, two islands to which the Japanese have given 
the gorgeous names of Kinsima, the Gold Island, and Ginsima, the Silver Island, but whose 
position and nature they were anxious to keep secret from foreigners, and especially from 


1 Dr. Oskak Nacuop, Kin unentdecktes Goldland (Mittheil. der Deutschen Gesellschaft far Natur- und 
Voélkerkunde Ostasiens, Bd VII: 3, Tokyo 1900). — Simultaneously with that work and independently of it, I 
had elaborated the view of the Gold and Silver Islands which is included in my book De franska sjéfdrderna 
till Séderhafvet, pp. 191 et sequ. The relevant part of this latter work is here reproduced in a revised form, 
supplemented from later publications. 

2 See p. 48 above. 
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Europeans.: Kaempfer supposes that these islands were the same as those whose fancied 
riches had, before his time, allured both Spaniards and Dutchmen into fruitless voyages 
of discovery. 

Whether the Japanese legend can have any foundation in dim remembrances of 
some land that had really been seen, we are not in a position to decide. A hint of such 
a land can possibly be seen in the name Gisima, which marks an island south-east of Japan 
in a map of 1595 by Luiz TE1xErRa;* but on the other hand it must be acknowledged 
that the resemblance to Ginsima may be accidental and misleading for those who are 
unacquainted with the language. As regards the position, this fits in best with some 
island in the Shitchito Archipelago; but it seems to be more probable that it is a question 
of some more distant land, e. g. the Bonin Islands, and of a chance visit there which 
had fallen into oblivion when the Japanese again came upon these islands and gave them 
a new name.* 

If therefore we must regard as an open question the geographical significance of the 
Japanese names, and if we cannot with certainty connect them with the Spanish legend, 
yet it is evident, on the other hand, that this legend early took a firm hold of the Spanish 
imagination. This is shown by the way in which Antonio de Morga speaks of it: his words 
that Rica de Oro and Rica de Plata are but seldom seen suggest that he had no other 
knowledge of them except the information given to him concerning their approximative 
situation — information which he probably drew from some map existing in his time, 
of whose trustworthiness, however, Unamunu had already expressed his doubts, well 
founded on experience. 

Whether the results of Unamunu’s voyage were forgotten or his explorations were 
not regarded as satisfactory, the question of the Gold and Silver Islands was again made 
the subject of enquiry some twenty years after his time. The principal reason for this 
seems to have been the need of discovering places where the yalleons could be repaired 
and provisioned in the voyage from the Philippines to New Spain. With this object 
SEBASTIAN VIZCAINO, an experienced navigator, had conducted two expeditions, in 1596 
and 1602, for the exploration of the coast of California. During the latter of these voyages 
Vizcaino had pushed further north than anyone before him, and he had investigated a 
number af harbours, of which one in particular, situated in 37° lat. and named after the 
Viceroy Conde DE MONTEREY, had been found especially suitable for the galleons. No 
settlement or colony, however, had resulted from Vizcaino’s enterprise. That attention 
was now directed to another quarter seems to have been principally due to FERNANDO DE 
LOS Rios CORONEL, a man who, after having been Procurador General in Manila, had entered 


1 Kaemprer, Histoire naturelle, civile, et ecclésiastique de l’empire du Japon, T. I, La Haye, 1729, p. 60. 

3 Reproduced by Te.ext (Atlas zur Geschichte der Kartographie der japanischen Inseln, Budapest 
1909, Fig. 4) and, after a more recent engraving, by NorpenskiiLp (Periplus, Fig. 97). Even Antonio Sanches’ 
map (see PI. I to this paper) represents an island Gesima in a somewhat different position. 

§ Before the complete isolation of Japan at the beginning of the seventeenth century the Japanese 
carried on a extensive navigation on the surrounding oceans. It is therefore scarcely probable that the Bonin 
Islands were unknown to them before they were encountered, about 1675 (according to Kaempfer), by some 
wind-driven sailors from the island of Fatsisio-sima; a visit there, in the years 1592—95, is in fact reported 
by von Siebold (Geschichtl. Uebersicht, p. 44). Two hundred years later, 1785, they are said to have been 
well known to the Japanese, although they were still uninhabited. See ApEL-RémusaT, Nouv. melanges asiati- 
ques, T. I, Paris 1829, p. 153. 
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the clerical profession and stood in high esteem among his contemporaries as a mathemat- 
ician and astronomer of the highest rank. He had occupied himself with the problem 
of determining the longitude at sea, and had invented nautical instruments for this 
purpose; he had put forward a plan for the conquest of Formosa, and had displayed great 
zeal for a number of other enterprises intended to enlarge the dominion of Spain in the 
South Sea. In particular he had proposed, in a letter of 20 June 1597 to the King, that, 
as the hitherto used route from Spain to the Philippines via Mexico had proved so costly 
and dangerous, they ought to make use of one or other of two other routes: one north 
of America through the Strait of Anian, ‘“‘which separates the uttermost parts of China 
from New Spain’, the other through some inlets, which were supposed to penetrate into 
the interior of the American Continent from both sides in 45° lat., and which come so 
close together that an easy line of communication between the two oceans could be 
arranged here. In order to show the practicability of these proposals the story of several 
supposed voyages which were in vogué at this time is told in the letter in question.’ 

These proposals do not appear to have attracted any immediate attention; but in 
a letter of 16 February 1602 from the King to the Governor of Manila, Don PEDRO DE 
Acuna, the latter is urged to send a copy of Fernando de los Rios’s letter and to obtain 
information from him and from other persons concerning the discovery of the two straits, 
and — what interests us most in this place — to express an opinion ‘‘whether it were 
expedient to take possession of La Isla de Armino in order to make a harbour there for 
the ships that pass between these islands [the Philippines] and New Spain in accordance 
with the information of the said Fernando de los Rios’’.? 

Here we once more come upon a reminder of the previously mentioned Isla del 
Armenio; and that de los Rios in this connection had called attention to the importance 
of searching for Rica de Oro and Rica de Plata is established by an utterance from him 
at a later occasion. Probably he renewed his proposal in the course of a visit to Spain 
in 1606; and a result of this was a royal decree of 19 August in the same year, in which 
the execution of the plan was entrusted to Sebastian Vizcaino; but the matter had to be 
postponed because the latter had already sailed with the galleon to Manila when the decree 
arrived at Mexico. When now the plan came up for renewed discussion, in connection 
with a proposal of Vizcaino to continue his exploration of the coast of California, the 
Viceroy, the Marquess DE MontEs CLAROS, expressed his disapproval of this last proposal, 
on 24 May 1607: Monterey was not suitable as a station for the galleons, because from 
there to Acapulco was only 25 to 30 days sail, and accidents by storm were always wont 
to take place from Cape Espiritu Santo until they pass the end of Japan, at the point called 
the Cape of Sestos, and reach 32° or 33° lat.; hence, declared the Viceroy, it would be better 
that the harbour should be provided, or at least sought, where it may be of use before the 
vessels enter the great gulf of New Spain; this he urged the more “‘because there are two 
islands in lat. 34° or 35°, named Rica de Oro and Rica de Plata, to the west of the harbour 
of Monterey and in almost the same latitude, though very distant in longitude”. He 


1 This letter is printed in Cotin, Labor Evangelica, I, p. 582. Cf. Bu. & Ros. IX, p. 310. 
2 This letter is reprinted by Martin FERNANDEZ DE NAVARRETE in Coleccién de documentos inéditos para 
la historia de Espana, T. XV, Madrid 1849, p. 234 note. 
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adds that ‘those who have undertaken that voyage and have made it declare that both 
these islands are very well suited to be places for refitting for the ships from the Philippines, 
and that it would be advantageous to find them again and colonize one of them for this 
purpose’. The execution of the plan was to be carried out in this way: Vizcaino, as 
captain of the galleon, was to embark at Acapulco, and, after his arrival at Manila, take 
over the command of two small and lightly-laden ships equipped for no other purpose 
than discovery. After this discovery had been made, as they hoped, on the return voyage 
to New Spain, Vizcaino was to sail for the Philippines in the following year and then, 
with the trading ships, begin the equipment of a station on the islands sought for. 

This plan was approved by the King on 27 September 1608; but the very next year 
it was altered at the instance of de los Rios, in that it was determined that as a starting- 
point for the expedition Acapulco should be changed for Manila. Nor was this to settle 
the question: it was not until after extensive discussions, in which de los Rios still took 
an active part, that they returned to the first proposal that Vizcaino should start from 
Acapulco. That the plan was thought to deserve carrying out at all, was probably due to 
the detailed intelligence about the position of the islands that de los Rios brought for- 
ward during these discussions: he asserted that they lay at a distance of 150 leagues from 
Japan, Rica de Oro in 29° and Rica de Plata in 36°, and that he himself had seen them in. 
the course of a voyage from the Philippines? — an assertion that can only be due to an 
illusion or to a lively imagination which confused his own observation with hearsay from 
others. The decision as to the starting-point, again, was certainly dictated by the fact 
that in October 1610 some twenty Japanese had arrived at Acapulco with Don Roprieo 
DE VIVERO Y VELASCO,’ and that they could take their conveyance back to their native 
country as a pretext for the expedition, whose real object could thus be kept secret from 
the Japanese authorities. With the plan of going direct to Japan for this purpose, without 
calling at the Philippines, was also associated the decision of sending letters and presents 
to the Shogun, in order to persuade him to grant commercial privileges to the Spaniards 
in his country and to allow them to investigate the harbours on the east and south coast 
of Japan, where the galleons might be compelled to seek refuge. 

After all these preparations Sebastian Vizcaino was at length able to set sail from 
Acapulco on 22 March 1611. He did not depart far from the usual highway, but steered 
west in 12° lat.; and not till he had sailed 1400 leagues in this direction and thought that 
he was in the neighbourhood of the Ladrones, was the course altered to NW. in order 
to reach the latitude of Japan. They now encountered severe storms, which strained the 
ship and the seamen to the uttermost. The narrative of the voyage‘ says: “In this way 
the voyage was continued against wind and current, which were so violent that they took 
it for granted that they would never be able to reach the Japanese coast; it blew con- 
tinually from the south-west off the point of the country. They thus feared that they 
would be compelled to put in on the coast of Great Tartary or Korea.” ‘This agrees 


1 See Bi. & Ros. XIV, pp. 270—277. 

? Cf. Nacnop, op. cit., p. 340. 

5 Concerning this voyage see p. 80 below. 

“ Printed in Coleccién de documentos inéd, del Archivo de Indias, VIII, 1867, pp. 101—199. 
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closely”, it is further said, ‘“‘with what was reported to the King and the Council [of the 
Indies] with regard to the futile endeavour to sail from 15° lat., where the Ladrones are 
situated, up to 35°, where the Gold and Silver Islands are said to lie, namely that they 
might have been driven up to 90°’. And, perhaps as a side-hit at Fernando de los Rios 
and his speculations, it is added that ‘such an opinion may well be excused in a person 
who has seen nothing and understands nothing, for it is quite another thing to have studied 
cosmography and navigation and to have experience; and in this and in other things we 
have found how misled we have been in the matter of sailing from Acapulco to Japan, 
for the log-book shows clearly that, if they had kept on the appointed course, they would 
have run the risk of missing their objective and not reached Japan at all’’. 

On 7 June it was resolved in a ship’s council that they should seek land wherever 
they could find it, even if it were in 50° lat.; and two days later they made the east coast 
of Nippon in about 38°, after which Japanese seamen piloted the ship to Urangava (Uraga 
at the entrance to the Bay of Yedo). From here the commander went on an embassy 
to the Emperor, who received the Spaniards well and granted them the requested per- 
mission to survey the harbours. This survey was in fact carried out by the Captain on 
the east coast up to 40° lat., and by the pilot Lorenzo Vasquez on the south coast: a chart 
was drawn up on the basis of these surveys in four copies, and one of these was handed 
over to the Emperor as a gift. 

While the Spaniards were busy with this hydrographical work, the English and 
the Dutch began to intrigue against them, disclosed to the Emperor the principal object 
of their voyage, and sought to frighten him with the Spaniards’ lust of conquest. They 
also told the story of the Portuguese captain who had visited the Gold and Silver Islands, 
but could not state in what degree of latitude, in what point of the compass, or at what 
distance from Japan these islands were situated. The Emperor answered haughtily 
that he had no fear, even if the whole of Spain should come against him; that if the islands 
were under his crown he should know to defend them; and that if they were not, it was 
high time to search for them, and in any case he was the man who gained advantage 
from the discovery; but as the statement about the position of the islands was so uncertain, 
it would be pure chance if they were found.* The intrigue had no effect therefore; and 
Vizcaino could unimpeded steer out from Urangava, on 16 September 1612, on the actual 
voyage of discovery. 

On the 25th of the same month they had sailed more than 200 miles from Japan 
on the alleged latitude of the islands, and should thus be on the place where, according 
to the charts, they were situated; but no land was to be seen. They diminished the 
latitude to 34° without any result, though the weather was clear and they kept a sharp 
look-out from deck and mast-heads. They thought they could find signs of the nearness 
of land, however, in thick bands of floating pumice, “which the ship could scarcely 


i ee ee 


1 A more detailed account of Vizcaino’s stay in Japan is given by Nachod (op. cit., pp. 343 et sequ.). 
See also Zevia Nuttatt, The Earliest Historical Relations between Mexico and Japan (Univ. of California Publ., 
Amer. Archaeology and Ethnography, Vol. 4, No. 1, Berkeley 1906). 

* Col. de doc. inéd. VIII, p. 178. — Compare the account of these intrigues in Relation des isles 
Philippines faite par l’Amirante D. Hieronimo DE BaNveLos y CarriLLo, p. 5 (THEVENOT, Rel. de divers voyages 
curieux, P. II, Paris 1666; also printed in Bu. & Ros. XXIX, pp. 68—85). 
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penetrate’’, and in the occurrence of turtles and sea-fowl, ‘“‘which are sure signs of land”’. 
Once more they made for higher latitudes and strove in every possible way to find the 
longed-for islands, for the General would not return without certain knowledge as to 
whether they existed or not; but all was in vain. At last the sailors began to murmur, 
and the chief pilot declared ‘“‘that there were no such islands in the whole world, that he 
had done everything in his power, and more than the Viceroy had commanded him to 
do’. Despite this, they kept sailing about for some days in a heavy storm, which, after 
the mainmast had been cut away and everything on deck had been thrown overboard, 
compelled them to turn back to Japan. On 7 November they again put in at Urangava; 
and as the ship was found to be unseaworthy, they commenced the return-voyage to 
Mexico, on 27 October 1613, in a ship built in Japan. In the course of this voyage also 
some fruitless attempts were made to discover the Gold and Silver Islands; and in January 
1614, after more than two and half years absence, the expedition arrived at Zacatula 
on the west coast of Mexico. 

It is not to be wondered at that, after such a thorough failure, the Spaniards should 
lose their zest in seeking after the chimerical islands; though it does not appear that 
belief in their existence entirely vanished. The indefatigable Fernando de los Rios again 
brought forward the question of their existence in a letter to the King (1619 or 1620), where 
amongst other things he says: — 


Inasmuch as that voyage is so long, and no fresh provisions can be obtained on the way, very 
many fall sick. For a remedy to that, God has placed, midway in the sea and on the voyage, an island 
that serves as an inn in the middle of their way, just as the Portuguese in their voyage have one at 
the island of Santa Elena, where they get fresh food. That island, which I call Rica de Plata, is large, 
and over one hundred leagues in circumference. Although some ships sight it in passing, inasmuch 
as its ports are unknown, no one dares to get fresh food there. It is thought to be inhabited, for some 
signs of habitation have been seen. It is very necessary that a small vessel sail from Manila to explore 
it, and that it look there for a good port, so that the ships can get water and wood, and reprovision. 
The exploration of it may be of the highest importance. It is necessary also because near that region the 
ships generally lose their rigging in storms, and they can be refitted and repaired there, and can con- 
tinue their voyage without having to put back to Manila. I advised your Highness of that some years 
ago; as it is soimportant for that voyage I believe that a decree was sent to the governor in a former 
year to explore it; but that must be ordered again. A man of experience should be sent, so that he 
may display the prudence and make the exploration requisite, in accordance with the art and science 
of hydrography; and likewise so that he may live in Manila and examine the pilots of that line, and 
make faithful and accurate sea-charts. For that purpose I shall give him considerable enlightenment 
by giving him the documents of the demarcations, and the information that I possess, on which I 
have laboured much in order to serve your Highness. Nowhere does your Highness need a cosmo- 
grapher so much as in that land, for many things that arise and may arise.' 


It is striking that the author of this letter expresses himself so vaguely about 
Vizcaino’s voyage, in the preparations for which he had taken so great a part and about 
the results of which he could not have been ignorant, and also that he does not repeat bis 
assertion that he himself had seen the islands. Possibly he succeeded now too in gaining 
a hearing for his proposal to search for them, or at least in bringing about a renewed 

1 Bu. & Ros. XVII, pp. 326—7. 
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examination of the practicability of the proposal, for the Governor, ALONSO FaJARDO DE 
TENGA, in a letter to the King (dated Manila, 10 December 1621), states that he had looked 
through a memorial of the pilot Gaspar ConquERo, “‘which treats of the exploring of 
the island of Oro’, and adds that, ‘‘as soon as he [Conquero] makes this port, or there is 
any other person suitable for conducting this exploration, and to be given the island as an 
encomienda [feud], I shall do as your Majesty orders’. But we do not know that this 
led to any consequences. 


The plans of discovery given up by the Spaniards were taken up by other nations, 
first by the Japanese. The English commercial agent RicHaRpD Cooks states that, 
during his stay at the imperial court, the Japanese Admiral had taken great pains 
to induce WiiL1aM Apams, who played such an important part in the establishment of 
Dutch and English trade connections with Japan, to be pilot in an expedition towards 
the north to take possession of certain islands which were said to be rich in gold. As 
Cocks fancied that the English were suspected of similar plans, he was anxious to give 
an opposite impression and tried to persuade the Admiral that it would be better to induce 
the Emperor to undertake the conquest of the Philippines in order to drive the Spaniards 
from those islands, whose nearness constituted a danger for Japan.? Neither proposal, 
so far as I know, led to any result. 

The matter aroused more serious attention with the Dutch. One of their trade- 
agents, WILLEM VERSTEGEN, had picked up in Japan confused reports of the Gold and 
Silver Islands and of the attempts of the Spaniards to look for them. On 7 December 
1635, he put together a detailed account of these,? which he sent to the Governor-General 
of Batavia with the intention of prevailing upon him to work for the discovery that the 
Spaniards had missed. In the report of Verstegen two Spanish voyages are mentioned: 
in the former, which had taken place ‘a very long time ago”’, a wind-driven vessel had 
come across a large and hilly island, inhabited by a friendly, white, well-shaped, and 
well-dressed people, and where gold and silver could be gathered on the shore — even 
the cauldrons and other cooking utensils had been made of the same metals —; the second 
expedition, which had been under the command of “General Jan Bastiaen Busquaine’”’, 
had, in consequence of unintelligent leadership, failed in its actual search for the island, 
but had nevertheless in its voyage back to Mexico with a Japanese ship, come in sight of 
it. Evidently we have here a re-echo both of Aguirre’s narrative of the Portuguese captain’s 
voyage, with romantic additions, and also of Vizcaino’s exploring expedition, with the 
incorrect statement that the land sought for had really been observed. The position of 
the island is stated by Verstegen as 377/,° lat., about 400 [Spanish] miles east of Japan; 
and he adds that it had several times been seen by the Spanish galleons both on the 
voyage out and the voyage back between Manila and New Spain, although the captains, 
in accordance with their instructions, had neglected to visit it. 


1 Bi. & Ros. XX, p. 133. 


? Diary of Richard Cocks 1615— 2, ed. by E. M. Tuompson, Vol. II, London, Hakluyt Soc. 1883, 
p. 283 


5 Printed in Reize van M. G. Vries uitg. door P. A. Leupe, Amst. 1858, pp. 35—40. 
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Verstegen’s representations immediately gained a hearing from the Dutch authorities 
both in the East Indies and in the mother-country, and found an especially warm supporter 
in the recently appointed Governor-General of Batavia, ANTONIO VAN DIEMEN. Various 
circumstances, however, prevented the carrying out of the enterprise until 1639, when 
two vessels, the “Engel’”’ and the ‘“‘Gracht’’, were sent under the command of Matruis 
QvuAsT and the afterwards so famous ABEL TASMAN.' In the instructions made out for 
them it is stated that the Gold Island should be sought for in 37'/,° lat., about 400 miles 
east of Japan, but that some other islands also, which according to the Spanish charts 
were situated in a somewhat lower degree of latitude, and nearer Japan, ought if 
possible to be explored: amongst these last-named islands is mentioned ‘“‘Armeneti’? — 
without doubt the Isla del Armenio — and Rica de Plata. 

The expedition left Batavia on 2 June 1639 and steered north of Luzon; on 17 July 
they saw a reef which received the name of Engelsdroogte,;* and 20—22 in the same month 
three islands were discovered, which were named Hooge Meuwen, Engels, and Grachts 
Eilanden, and later were called by the common name of Quast’s E:landen.2. A month 
afterwards, on 24 August, the coast of Japan was sighted in 37° 40’, and from there they 
now steered due east. With admirable persistence the two captains explored the sea 
between 35'/,° lat. up to 42°, and in course of this search, according to their own reckoning, 
they sailed a distance of 600 Dutch or 700 Spanish miles in an easterly direction. All 
this search was fruitless; and, as sickness and death began to make terrible havoc amongst 
the crews, they were compelled to turn back; and for the same reason, they could not 
carry out the explorations, prescribed in their instructions, of Korea and the coast of 
Tartary. On 1 November they were again in sight of Japan, sailed round the Shitchito 
Archipelago, — to which Siebold has given the name of Tasman Islands — and after 
passing through the Van Diemen Strait, reached the Dutch settlement Zeelandia on 
Formosa, on 24 November. 

The remarkable chart‘ on which the course of the expedition is plotted out shows 
both the islands and coasts observed on the voyage and also their position in relation to 
the land contours on a map sent with them to guide the expedition; which map, based 
on Spanish sources, must be regarded as representing the conception of the geography of 
these regions which at that time prevailed amongst the Dutch. Strangely enough, we 
find on this map no indication whatever of the islands the search for which was the chief 
object of the expedition; and yet it is said expressly that these were marked on the Spanish 
maps that had been consulted in planning the voyage and probably also taken on board 
the ships.° 


— 


1 Concerning their voyage and the preparations for it see the detailed account in J. E. Heeres, Abel 
Janszoon Tasman, his life and labours, pp. 19—33 (in Zasman’s Journal, Amst. 1898). The log-book kept 
on the “Engel” was published by TExexi (op. cit., pp. 47—95). 

* Undoubtedly the same as de la Torre’s Abreojos and Urdaneta’s Parece Vela (cf. above p. 39); 
rediscovered in 1789 and now called after its then discoverer Douglass Reef. 

3 The Volcano and Bonin Archipelagos. See Px. Fr. von Siesoup, Geschichtliche Uebersicht der Ent- 
deckungen der Europder im Seegebiete von Japan und dessen Neben- und Schutzldndern, Leyden 1862, p. 96; 
TELEKI, op. cit., p. 96. 

“ Reproduced in facsimile in Heres’ above-cited work (Tab. III). 

5 HEERES, op. cit., pp. 24, 25, 28. 
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The unfortunate issue of this enterprise could not deter the Dutch from renewing it. 
Tasman himself, who had taken part in the expedition, soon declared himself prepared 
to go out again with the same object; and van Diemen still showed his willingness to 
support the plan. On 4 April 1643, a new expedition sailed to search for the Gold and 
Silver islands, but also, like the former, with the object of exploring the regions north of 
Japan. It consisted of the ships ‘“Castricum” and “Breskens’’, under the command of 
MAARTEN GERRITSZ. VRIES and HENDRICK CORNELISZ. SCHAEP.1 On 19 May the two 
ships were separated by a storm off one of the above-named Shitchito Islands, which 
was consequently called Ongelukkig Eiland (now Fatsidsio-shima), and each of them 
steered independently for the northern parts of Japan. The ‘‘Breskens’” here made no 
discoveries of any great importance, while Vries on the ‘“‘Castricum” found a number of 
new islands which have played an important part in the history of discovery, but with 
which we have no occasion to concern ourselves in this place. Both vessels also made 
attempts to reach the Gold and Silver Islands; Vries had to turn back on 1 October in 
36° 56' lat., after having sailed 460 miles eastwards; the ‘““Breskens’”’ is said to have sailed 
500 miles in the same direction. No islands were seen, but they did observe signs of land, 
such as birds, driftwood, etc. The last-named voyage was taken under the command 
of the mate, because the Captain Schaep had been treacherously captured by the Japanese, 
with some of his people, when he had incautiously put in at a Japanese harbour in order 
to provide himself with food and water. The captured Dutchmen were conveyed to 
Yedo and subjected to a strict interrogation with the object of finding out the intention 
of their voyage. They confessed that they had intended to go to “Tartary” in order to 
open up trade with the rich towns which were believed to be situated there; but the plan 
about the Gold and Silver Islands was carefully concealed. The Japanese, however, 
doubted their good faith in this respect also: in one of the interrogations they said that 
the Emperor regarded it as no trivial offence that they had intended to steer to the islands 
rich in gold and silver, which were situated out in the sea in a south-easterly direction 
from the Japanese coast, but still subject to the Emperor’s rule. When the Dutchmen 
assumed an innocent expression and enquired where these islands might be situated, 
they received the answer that they lay 60 miles away from “the point of Yedo’’; from 
which Schaep drew the conclusion that the Japanese meant the island off which the two 
Dutch ships had lost sight of each other.’ 

This expedition ended in the arrival of the ships ‘“Castricum” and ‘‘Breskens”’ at 
Formosa on 18 November 1643, after having met again by chance off the south coast of 
Japan. In December of the same year Schaep and his fellow-captives obtained their 
liberty through the mediation of the Director of the Dutch factory in Nagasaki. 


1 See the above cited narrative, edited by P. A. Leupe after a journal kept by C. J. Cogn on board 
the “Castricum”, and equipped with a number of appendices by P. F. von Sievouy; printed at Amsterdam 
in 1858. 

2 ArNnoLpus Monranus, Gedenkwaerdige Gesantschappen der Qost-Indische Maetschappy aen de Kaisaren 
van Japan, Amst. 1669, pp. 339, 340. 
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With these two unsuccessful attempts the Dutch ceased to search for the Gold and 
Silver Islands; nor did the seamen of other nations feel tempted to go in quest of their 
supposed treasures. 

This did not mean, however, that these islands had played out their part in the 
history of geography: they still retained their place on the maps, or at least on some of 
them. From the seventeenth century, however, we know only two such, namely that by 
ANTONIO SANCHES dated 1641; and another Portuguese map of about the same date (in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris).1_ Other such maps are mentioned, however; and 
as to Rica de Oro and Rica de Plata, after being long ignored in the literature of navigation, 
again make their appearence in the narrative of a voyage by the Italian GEMELLI CARRERI 
in 1696;? it can scarcely be doubted that it was through the charts used on the galleon 
that his attention had been directed to these islands. As he denies absolutely his belief 
in their existence, one must assume that it is only as any example of current sailors’ yarns 
that he cites a story of a galleon which, on its way from Manila to New Spain, had been 
driven by storms to an island where they had provided themselves with fresh sand to 
replace that which had been blown away by the wind from the fireplace; and when, after 
arriving at Acapulco, they were poking about in this sand, they had there found a lump 
of gold which had been melted out of the sand by the heat. 

Not even sailors seem to have put much faith in such stories. Far from feeling any 
temptation to try to ascertain their veracity by searching for the mysterious islands, 
they rather regarded them as a danger to navigation, which they ought, if possible, to 
try to avoid. Gemelli Carreri himself says that the galleon on which he was travelling 
altered his course so as not to strike unawares on Rica de Plata, when they believed 
themselves to be in its vicinity; and a similar line of action is repeatedly mentioned in 
the voyages of the galleons during the eighteenth century.‘ Evidently it was solely the 
appearance of the islands on the charts that gave occasion to these manoeuvres; and 
this is confirmed by the charts themselves, and also by the sailing directions. 

The first printed maps on which appear Rica de Oro and Rica de Plata are two 
by the eminent geographer GUILLAUME DELISLE, viz. his Hémisphére Oriental (drawn 
in 1720, printed in 1724) and his Carte d’ Asie dressée pour usage du Rot (June 1723).§ 
Amongst the material which Delisle used for these maps there were also hand-drawn 
Spanish charts; and upon all such charts that we know from the eighteenth century 
these islands are found; they are also mentioned in the Pilot CABRERA BUENO’s manual 
for the navigation in the Pacific (1734). We shall return to these charts and sailing 
directions: it was undoubtedly their testimony that led the Spanish government to set on 
foot for the last time an inquiry about the existence of the islands and to take a decision 
which definitely expelled them from the history of Spanish discovery. 


1 For the former see Pl. I to this paper; the latter is reproduced by TeELeKt, op. cit., Tab. V, 1. 

= See p. 100 below. 

5 The story is evidently taken from Relation des Isles Philippines par Hieronimo DE Bave os (cf. 
note 2 on p. 72 above). 

“ As shown by the accounts of these voyages summarized in Chapter VII, Rica de Oro or Rica de 
Plata or both are mentioned in the logs for the years 1701, 1703, 1722, 1731, 1732, 1734, and 1740. 

5 See Fig. 20 and 22 below. 
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In 1730, ‘‘on account of certain proposals offered by the Marquis de Monte Castro”’, 
the Spanish government had resolved to obtain information as to these islands in Manila 
from pilots and other experts: they were to answer the following questions:! — 


1. Whether the same reasons which in the vear 1606 were supposed to exist for making a 
settlement on the Rica de Oro and Rica de Plata did then continue? 

2. Whether the navigation to New Spain continued to be performed by the same route as at 
that time? 

3. What was known concerning the said islands? 


To these questions four answers came in, which are given by BuRNEY in the 
following excerpts: — 


The navigation from the Philippine Islands to New Spain, not being performed with the general 
trade wind, but with all winds, there can be no fixed route. But it is always the practice to sail towards 
the north, leaving now as formerly the Islands [Rica de Oro and Rica de Plata] on the right hand. An 
intermediate port between the Philippines and New Spain would at all times be convenient. Manila, 
18 November, 1733. Signed HENRIQUE HERMAN.? 


By the marking of the sea charts, the island Rica de Oro lies from Cape del Espiritu Santo, 
ENE 1/, N., distant 660 leagues; and is in latitude 29° 45’ N. And Rica de Plata lies from the same 
Cape, NEbE., distant 760 leagues; and is in latitude 33° 36’ N. November 25, 1733. 

Signed GERONIMO RIOMERO.? 


According to my spherical chart, Rica de Oro bears from the Volcan de San Agustin, which is 
in 19° 25’ N. (one of the chain of the Ladrones), NEbE., and is in latitude 29° 25’ N., and distant 
from the Volcano 342 French leagues. Rica de Plata lies NEbE. 3° N., distant 420 leagues from the 
Volcano; and is in latitude 32° 50'N. They will be of the same utility as was formerly supposed, if 
they lie in the aforesaid parallels, which I hold to be very uncertain. December 2, 1733. 

Signed PEDRO LaBoRDE Faugias.* 


In four voyages that I have made from the Philippines to New Spain, I have passed between 
the islands Rica de Oro and Rica de Plata, leaving one to the north and the other to the south; that 
is, keeping between the parallels of 30° and 36° N.,.in which those islands are situated. December 10th. 

Signed MANUEL GALVEZ. 


When the question was afterwards brought forward for settlement, there was also 
a representation made by some merchants at Manila against the proposal of the Marquis 
de Monte Castro, which they affirmed would prove, if accepted, injurious both to the 
Royal revenue and to commerce; and the Governor of Manila too had reported against 
the proposal. The royal decision, given on 12 December 1741, is to the following effect:5 — 


From all the information received, there appears no reasonable encouragement to attempt the 
aforesaid discovery; since in so long a time as from the year 1606, in which notice was received of these 
islands, to the present hour, the galleons have navigated this passage without being under the necessity 


1 Burney, op. cit., If, p. 263. Cf. Nacuop, op. cit., p. 433. 

* He is known as pilot on the galleons in the years 1709, 1717, 1727, and 1730. Cf. below Chap. VII. 

3 Possibly a clerical error for Geronimo Montero, the commander of the »Nuestra Senora de Cobadonga», 
captured by Anson in 1743. 

“ This evidently means Pepro Lavor pve Taycios, who was Piloto segundo on the galleon ‘‘Nuestra 
Sefiora de Guia’’ in 1732; see below p. 119. 

5 See Burney, op. cit., Il, p. 264. 
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of seeking them; moreover, their situation is not ascertained, for some report them to lie in more degrees 
than others; neither is their size known, nor the kind of people inhabiting them, nor even whether 
they are inhabited or not: and the means which the Marquis de Monte Castro has proposed for making 
this discovery appear impracticable. It is therefore ordered, that no alteration shall be made from 
the track in which the galleons have annually sailed to New Spain. 


It is striking that the fruitless attempts to find the Gold and Silver Islands in the 
places which were given in the Spanish charts never led to the idea of identifying them 
with any other islands which these charts placed in other positions, and that during so 
long a period we do not hear any mention of any attempt to explore the group of islands 
in which people afterwards believed that they had found the Hawaiian Islands. If these 
had really been discovered, or if the memory of that discovery had survived from older 
times, there can scarcely be any doubt that the thirst for gold or the practical advantage 
of rendering the galleon-traffic safe would have contributed to direct attention to them. 
But, as has already been said, and as hereafter shall be more fully shown, that part of 
the ocean where Hawaii is situated, remained unknown until Cook’s time. 

For the rest of Europe, outside Spain, the discovery of the Gold and Silver Islands 
had lost all practical interest after the Dutch expeditions. A change in this respect took 
place when the discovery of the Anson chart re-awakened the belief in their existence. 
Seamen therefore again began to search for them, but now it was no longer to acquire 
for themselves their riches, which had already been relegated to the region of sailor’s yarns, 
but to fix their position out of purely scientific interest. After these efforts too had failed, 
the islands enter upon the last stage of their history, when they, so to speak, return from 
their wandering in the unknown, to be identified with lands that had been previously 
discovered and named. We shall take up that part of the question when we come to 
deal with the influence of the older maps on modern voyages of exploration. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The Voyages of the Spanish Galleons during the Seventeenth Century. 


AFTER the digression made in the preceding chapters we resume the account of the 
Spanish voyages. 


1609. Three ships sail from Manila in July. All of them were exposed to dangers 
and storms. The ship “San Andres”, which was almiranta, and was the only one to reach 
New Spain, encountered such terrific storms that its bow was under water during most 
of the voyage, and they were in such great danger that the pilot vowed never to embark 
again — ‘‘a very rare thing’. The ship “Santa Ana’, almost entirely dismantled by the 
violent winds and heavy seas, reached Japan; and its arrival there was through not a 
little of God’s mercy. Although it remained thirteen days aground in a port of the kingdom 
of Bungo (Kiushu), still it did not go to pieces. On the contrary it was able to refit, and 
to prosecute its voyage the following year, 1610. The ship ‘San Francisco’, under 
command of General Don JUAN DE EzQuERRA, encountered a greater storm: it was com- 
pletely wrecked, on 30 September 1609, at Otaki, forty leagues from Yedo. Thirty of her 
crew or passengers were drowned; but the survivors were received most hospitably by 
the Japanese. Among these survivors was Don Ropriao VIVERO y VELASCO, who in 
1608—9 had been acting Governor in Manila and was now on his way back to Mexico. 
He went to Yedo, and was there well received by the Shogun, and succeeded in concluding 
a treaty with him assuring the Spaniards in Japan various privileges. Finally, he sailed 
away in a ship built by the Englishman, WiLL1AM Apams (rechristened the “Santa Buena- 
ventura’), on 1 August 1610, and arrived at Matanchel in California on the subsequent 
27 October. (Bu. & Ros. XVII, pp. 132—7. J. Murpocn, Hist. of Japan, Kobe 1903, 
pp. 478—480. ) 


1610. The “San Francisco” and another ship sail from Acapulco on 25 March, and 
arrive at Manila on 6 Juni. “Both vessels were very swift, and the winds strong.” (BL. 
& Ros. XXIV, p. 58.) 

The capitana “San Juan Bautista” sails from Manila on 12 July; the almiranta 
sails four days later but cannot keep the sea and returns to the Philippines. (Bu. & Ros. 
XVII, p. 144.) 
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1611. SEBAsTIAN VizcaINo with the ship “San Francisco” sailed from Acapulco 
on 22 March. This expedition, whose object was partly to open up commercial inter- 
course between New Spain and Japan, and partly to search for refreshing places for the 
Spanish galleons, is spoken of at length in the preceding chapter. In this place we need 
only remind the reader that the course was at first west along the usual highway in about 
12° N. lat., that when they had reached the neighbourhood of the Ladrones, they steered 
northward, and on 9 June reached Japan without — to judge by the account of the voyage 
— any land having been seen. It was not till 16 September 1612 that Vizcaino could set 
about the real object of his journey — viz. the search for the Gold and Silver Islands, 
from which quest, however, he returned to Japan, on 7 November 1612, without having 
effected anything. Finally, on 27 October in the following year, Vizcaino entered upon 
his return-voyage from Japan in a ship built there and placed by a Japanese daimio at 
his disposal, and with this he reached Acapulco on 25 January 1614. During this last 
voyage, too, he sighted neither the islands sought nor any other land. 

Two ships, the capitana under the command of General Don FERNANDO DE SILVA, 
the almiranta under the command of Admiral JUAN DE BaLmacepa, leave Acapulco on 
23 March 1611, pass the Ladrones in 16 */,° on 29 May, and arrive at Cape Espiritu Santo 
on 10 June. (Narrative of Fernando de los Rios Coronel in Bibl. Nac. at Madrid, MS. 
3176 in-4°; another narrative Jbid. MS. 3212 in-4°. Communicated by Dr. Bruno Rolf. 
Cf. Col. de docum. inéd. para la historia de Espana, XV, 1849, p. 82.) This voyage went 
well and was faster than usual. One of the passengers on board the almiranta was a 
Jesuit father: everybody on board made their confession to him, ‘“‘which was a great 
service to the Lord but gave no little trouble to the good father, who, being the only 
religious on board, had to hear the confessions of more than four hundred persons, despite 
his customary attacks of sickness”. (Corin. I, p. 217.) 


1612. There was nothing with which to make the dispatch of the ships to New 
Spain, and an advice patache alone was sent. (Bu. & Ros. X XVII, p. 194.) Two ships 
arrive from New Spain. (Co Ltn. IJ, p. 217.) 


1613. Two:ships arrive at Manila from. New Spain. (Corn. I, p. 217.) 
1614. No ship from New Spain. (Cotrn. I, p. 217.) 


1616. The ship expected from New Spain — the “Angel de la Guarda’, in command 
of General Don Francisco BRAVO DE LA SERNA — arrived. It had put in at Japan, where 
the General was well received and obtained permission to leave, without having received 
any ill treatment. When he reached the Philippines and learned that the Dutch had 
taken the passage in order to enter the port of Cavite, he took the ship to the most hidden 
place that he could find. Having made port in haste, he unloaded the silver — more 
than 800,000 pesos — and stored it inland; then, while anchored, he took ashore all the 
rest of the cargo. (BL. & Ros. XVIII, pp. 32, 51; XX, p. 48.) In consequence of the 
attacks of the Dutch, probably no ship was sent this year from the Philippines: hence 
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the statement (Bu. & Ros. XXVII, p. 195) that two ships sailed, but put back, is 
probably incorrect. | 


1617. Several ships were sent from New Spain to the Philippines: two dispatch- 
boats reached these islands in February and one in March. Another patache, ‘San Jero- 
nimo”’, a small Peruvian ship, which was almost wrecked among the islands because the 
vendavals had set in early and with violent force, arrived from Acapulco at Cavite on 
26 June. It is said further that the small almiranta from New Spain was wrecked off 
Japan, while the capitana ‘was also destroyed, having been burned on this coast with 
two other vessels, fragatas, which were with it’. These statements seem difficult to 
reconcile and are probably not correct in detail. (Bu. & Ros. XVIII, pp. 43, 53, 116; 
XX, pp. 48, 95; XXIV, p. 91.) — This year two ships were sent from the Philippines to 
New Spain, under the command of Juan PaRpo DE LosaDa; and both of them put back. 
(BL. & Ros. XXVII, p. 196.) 


1618. Two ships sail from Acapulco on 2 April and arrive at Cavite on 5 July. — 
From Manila depart two ships in the beginning of August: the capitana under the command 
of General Don ANTONIO DE LEoz, the almiranta under the command of JUAN BAPTISTA 
DE Moriya; they reach Acapulco after four months. (BL. & Ros. XVIII, pp. 116, 133, 
136, 247.) 


1619. The two ships which had come to Acapulco in the preceding year sail thence 
in April and arrive at Manila on 3 August; “they have been among the most fortunate 
ships seen here’, — In the beginning of August the galleon ‘San Nicolas” sails from the 
Philippines to New Spain: 330 persons die in the voyage, ‘“‘on account of its late departure’. 
(BL. & Ros. XVIII, p. 247; XX, p. 128.) 


1620. Three ships, amongst them the capitana “San Nicolas’, sail from Acapulco 
under the command of FERNANDO DE AyalA. One or more of these were compelled to 
put in at Japan, because they had sailed so late that the season of the vendavals had 
already set in. A Dutch fleet under BARTHOLOMAEUS VAN SPILBERGEN was cruising 
about, waiting for them off Cape Espiritu Santo. When the opposed fleets met on 26 June, 
the Spaniards succeeded in escaping under cover of darkness: the capitana was driven 
ashore at Albay, north of the Embocadero, and was lost there, after they had managed to 
land the silver and send it overland to Manila; a similar accident befel the almiranta in 
Palapag roads (Samar). (BL. & Ros. XX, p. 95. D. A. Stoos, De Nederlanders in de 
Philipprjnsche wateren, Amst. 1898, p. 50. Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 17625.) 

Two ships sail from the Philippines to New Spain: the capitana “San Andres” 
under General FERNANDO CENTENO MALpoNaDO, the almiranta under FRANCISCO DE 
SALAZAR. The latter, while sailing out of the Embocadero, encountered hurricanes so 
furious that it seemed as if the sea would swallow it up. They tried to make port in Japan, 
but it was impossible, and they finally arrived, on 30 November, at Manila, rounding Cape 
del Bojeador. Three days before these tempests commenced, they sighted the capitana, 
but never saw her again. Probably, however, the capitana succeeded in reaching Aca- 
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pulco, and the report is probably incorrect in saying that ‘it was lost, 30 leagues from 
Manila, through the fault of the pilot, whom they hanged there’’; or possible this state- 
ment is to be referred to some other vessel. (Bu. & Ros. XX, pp. 34, 44, 106. Cf. CoLin. 
I, p. 223.) 


1621. This year it was resolved that the ships from Acapulco should not sail Jater 
than April, and that they should take with them sealed orders as to what port they 
should put in at, because it was feared that the Dutch would lie in wait for them off Cape 
Espiritu Santo, as in the preceding year. It was not until 1 August, however, that the 
galleon ‘San Andres” arrived: it cast anchor in a harbour near Punta Balinao (on the 
west coast of Luzon), 80 leagues from Manila. (BL. & Ros. XX, pp. 44, 73, 114.) 

The galleon ‘‘Nuestra Senora de la Vida’, in command of General Don FERNANDO 
CENTENO, on her way to New Spain was becalmed in the passage near Isla Verde, in the 
Philippine archipelago; taken by the current it struck on that island. (CoLtn. I, p. 223. 
Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 17625.) 


1625. The ships which this year sailed from Manila to New Spain were the best 
which had been dispatched for many years: each of them measured 500 to 600 toneladas; 
they were well equipped with artillery and other requisites; and they were richly laden. 
Because of the danger which it was believed that they would incur from a Dutch fleet, 
which, it was said, was to pass through the Straits of Magellan, the Viceroy of Mexico 
sent a dispatch-ship to the coast of California to reconnoitre in those waters and warn 
the coming galleons. — The almiranta which this year sailed from New Spain arrived at 
Cavite on 29 June. (Coun. I, p. 232.) 


1627. The ships from New Spain arrived later this year and were less richly laden 
than had been expected. The whole of July passed in expectation of them; and it was not 
until the middle of August that the galleons for Acapulco could depart. They completed 
their journey safely. (Coxtn. I, p. 236.) 


1628. On 4 August the galleons from Manila sailed for New Spain. On the previous 
day two ships had arrived from thence, which had taken four whole months for a voyage 
that is usually performed in three. They had undergone thousands of hardships and 
sicknesses because they had left Acapulco a fortnight too late. (Coxtn. I, p. 237.) 


1629. Two ships that had sailed from the Philippines in the preceding year left 
Acapulco late, and the vendavals set in early. They arrived at the Philippines in the 
beginning of August after a rough voyage. (BL. & Ros. XXIII, pp. 47, 61.)' One of these 
would seem to have been the ‘San Ignacio’”’, General Don DIEGO DE AscuETA, which put 
in at Puerto de Palapag in 1629. (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 17625. Co.r1n. I, p. 33.) 

On 1 August the capitana ‘San Juan” and the almiranta “San Luis’, sailed from 
Cavite, the former quite recently completed, the latter practically new: both are described 
as “the best ships that have sailed from this place’. After they had passed the Embo- 
cadero in good weather, on 20 August, they encountered a few days afterwards a bad 
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storm which separated the two vessels from each other. ‘The almiranta suffered the 
most terrible voyage that ever ship has suffered. For after a few blasts they had to cut 
down the mast, and, when they reached 36°, they lost their rudder. In such plight they 
agreed to return, suffering destructive hurricanes, so that, had not the ship been so 
staunch, it would have been swallowed up in the sea a thousand times. Finally God 
was pleased to suffer it to return, as if by a miracle.” The Governor, Don NINO DE 
TABORA, in a dispatch to the King, says that the accident to the rudder took place in 
32° lat., after they had sailed 700 leagues from the Embocadero, and that, after the wind 
had become fair for the return-voyage to the Philippines, they sailed ‘“‘more than 600 
leagues without rudder or mainmast, only with foremast and bowsprit’’, and that finally 
they reached Cavite in February 1630, ‘without taking in a drop of water and without 
damage to the cargo’. The other vessel, “San Juan”, being a new and larger ship, on 
perceiving the storm, went to a lower latitude. It continued to plough the sea, to great 
discomfort for all, for it was six months on the voyage. In all the dead numbered 99 
persons. Those who arrived were in sucha condition that it was necessary to let them 
regain their strength in the port of Valle de Banderas. Finally they reached Acapulco. 
(BL. & Ros. XXIV, p. 160. Coury. I, p. 238. Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 17625.) 


1630. The “San Juan” starts back from Acapulco on 8 or 9 April and reaches the 
Philippines on 14 July. — The “San Luis” as capitana and another ship as almiranta sail 
from Cavite on 4 August. They put back to the same port to lighten, and set sail again 
as heavily laden as before. They experienced no better voyage than the last ones had. 
The capitana cut down its mast on the high seas, and was all but lost. The other vessel 
also suffered greatly, and between them both they threw overboard more than 140 people, 
while the others were like to die of hunger, for the voyage lasted seven and a half months. 
(Bu. & Ros. XXIV, p. 166.) 


1631. As the authorities in Mexico had given up all hope of the ships which had 
left the Philippines in the preceding year, they dispatched from Acapulco two small 
vessels, one of which bore the name of “Santissima Trinidad’’. Both vessels suffered 
greatly. They lost their rudders, and their arrival — one in July and the other in August 
— was a miracle. Meanwhile at Manila they had equipped and loaded a newly built 
ship, the ‘Santa Maria Magdalena”. When they set sail, one day in the beginning of 
August, it went to the bottom in the port of Cavite with all the goods and cloth aboard it. 
Although the cargo was taken out, it was after it had been in the water more than one 
and a half months. Fourteen persons were drowned. Father JuAN DE MeEpINA, who 
was on board at the time and escaped death with difficulty, gives a detailed description 
of the event. Owing to this disaster, the almiranta, the ‘Santa Margarita’’, had to start 
by itself; “but it put back with the losses of other times’. (BL. & Ros. XXIV, p. 167; 
XXV, p. 67; XXVII, p. 197. Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 17625.) 


1632. The ‘San Luis” sails from Acapulco on 23 February and arrives at the 
Philippines on 15 May. (Bui. & Ros. XLIV, p. 55.) In the opposite direction there sailed 
the galleote ‘“‘Nuestra Senora de la Concepcién”, Although it was a very small vessel, 
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and left Manila so late as 24 August, it reached New Spain in safety, after a voyage of 
four months. (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 17625.) 


1635. The capitana “Nuestra Senora de la Concepcién’’ and the almiranta “San 
Luis” arrive at Manila from New Spain on 24 June. (BL. & Ros. XXV, p. 168; XXXV, 
p. 26.) | 

As the city of Manila was so ruined and poor, it had no wealth with which to load 
the ships which they were authorized to dispatch, and hence no ship sailed this year to 
New Spain. (Bu. & Ros. XXVII, p. 197.) 


1636. No ship arrived in New Spain. (BL. & Ros. XXXYV, p. 42; XXXVI, p. 50.) 


1637. No galleon could be dispatched from Manila: only a small ship of 100 tone- 
ladas, ‘“‘San Juan Bautista’’, was sent in order to inform the Viceroy of Mexico concerning 
the unfortunate state of things on the Philippines. It reached Acapulco after having 
lost its mast on the way. (Bu. & Ros. XXIX, pp. 83, 85.) 


1638. The Governor of Manila dispatched to New Spain the galleon “Nuestra 
Senora de la Concepcién’’ — ‘the richest one that has ever been seen on that route’. 
It was in command of Don JUAN FRANCISCO DE CoRCUERA, the Governor’s nephew. 
Unfortunately it was wrecked during a storm, at an island of the Ladrones (Saypan), and 
the cargo was lost as well as the people, except some few who escaped by swimming. 
Amongst those who perished on this occasion was the captain. Besides those who were 
drowned, many were killed by lance-thrusts from the natives. Those who escaped went 
from island to island to those of Uan (Guam) and Harpana (Rota), where they were well 
treated. From Guam the natives dispatched six Spaniards and two Indians in two boats. 
“It was God’s will to allow them to reach Manila, although they arrived almost dead with 
hunger, thirst and lack of sleep’. (BL. & Ros. XXV, p. 192; X XIX, p. 168; XX XV, p. 44.) 

At the same time as this ship, in August 1638, the almiranta “San Ambrosio” had 
sailed from Manila. Wreckage which drifted ashore in the Philippines in the following 
year aroused apprehension that the “San Ambrosio” too had been lost; but it proved 
later that it had safely reached New Spain. (BL. & Ros. XXIX, pp. 157, 166. Brit. 
Mus. Add. MS. 17625.) : 


1639. When the galleon “Nuestra Senora de la Concepcién Cambojana” was 
leaving Manila on 4 August, it encountered a storm and was nearly wrecked; but when 
the storm was over, “the ship began its voyage’. (Bu. & Ros. XXIX, p. 194.) 

On 7 August news reached Manila that the capitana “San Ambrosio” and the al- 
miranta ‘‘Nuestra Senora de la Concepcién’’, on their way from New Spain, had put in at 
Aparri in the province of Cagayan (on the north coast of Luzon). “On the very day in 
which this news arrived at Manila — because they had made a port badly sheltered, and 
had not been able to better it in so many days, at that unseasonable time — so furious 
a tempest struck the same moorings, that all their skill was of no avail to them, and the 
tempest drove them upon some rocks, where both were miserably lost. Although it was 
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God’s will that the money of the sttwado' should be saved, and that registered as belonging 
to private persons, as it was already ashore, all the other things were lost — most of the 
infantry aboard, and all their goods, silver, and merchandise.” The loss is stated as 150 
persons and 550,000 pesos. (BL. & Ros. XXIX, p. 196; XXV, p. 52. Coin. III, p. 
534. Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 17625.) 


1641. The “Nuestra Senora de la Concepcién Cambojana’’, on her way from Acapulco, 
encountered a storm in the neighbourhood of the Ladrones in 20° lat., but managed, 
though dismasted and badly battered, to reach harbour, on 2 July, outside the Emboca- 
dero, at a place called Borongan (Mauban). It was only by a miracle, as it were, that the 
Captain, Don N. Pacueco, succeeded in escaping the notice of the Dutch cruisers, which 
this year too were lying in wait for the galleon from Mexico and its rich lading. It was 
not until September that the ship reached Cavite. (BL. & Ron. XXXV, pp. 118, 123. 
Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 17625.) 


1642. The ship “San Luis”, after sailing from Acapulco, was becalmed for a long 
time, and this caused severe sickness to break out on board: 80 persons were committed 
to the deep. Finally they reached Mauban, on the east coast of Luzon. (Brit. Mus. 
Add. MS. 17625.) 


1643. The ships which left Acapulco on 31 March this year suffered likewise badly 
from sickness on board, which is ascribed to a kind of wind that began to blow soon after 
their departure: on the capitana, ‘“Nuestra Senora del Rosario’, 38 persons died, and on 
the almiranta, ‘Nuestra Senora de la Encarnacién’’, 76. Towards the close of the voyage 
severe storms raged, so that the vessels reached Lampon in a greatly damaged condition. 
(BL. & Ros. XLIV, p. 77. Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 17625.) 

Of the two galleons which set out for New Spain two months later, the capitana 
returned dismasted, and entered the new port of Lampon; the almiranta made the voyage 
successfully. (BL. & Ros. XXV, p. 176.) 


1644, The “San Luis’, after having tried in vain to make Lampon, arrives at Cape 
Engano, where it goes aground and nearly becomes a total loss. This ship conveys the 
Governor, Don DirGo Fasarpo, who early in September dispatches the two galleons, 
‘‘Encarnacion”’ and ‘Rosario’, to New Spain. The former arrives at Acapulco on 13 
February 1645, the latter two days later. (BL. & Ros. XXXV, p. 215. Brit. Mus. Add. 
MS. 17625.) 


1645. The same vessels return from Acapulco under the command of Don LoRENzo 
DE ORELLA Y UGALDE, and reach Lampon in the beginning of July, after having escaped 
three Dutch warships which had sailed from Formosa to take that prize. After leaving 
that harbour (Lampon) in September, they are fitted out for defence against the Dutch. 
(BL. & Ros. XXXV, p. 216; XXXVII, p. 161. Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 17625.) — As a 
result of the attacks of the Dutch, no ship was sent in this year to New Spain. 


1 By situado is meant the sum of money which was annually sent from Mexico for the pay of the 
officials and soldiers in the Philippines. 
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1646. The galleon ‘San Luis’, commanded by General Don FERNANDO LOPEZ 
Prrona, left Acapulco late in the season and, near the Philippines, encountered the 
vendavals prevalent, so that, before land was sighted, it passed through fierce tempests, 
lost its masts, and finally made the unlucky port of Cagayan (near Cape Engano). There, 
driven by the currents, it struck on the rocks and was torn open at the keel — not, however, 
before the commander had placed in safety the men and the registered silver, and after- 
wards removed the artillery. The commander died in Cagayan a few days after his 
arrival. (Bu. & Ros. XXXV, p. 250. Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 17625.) 

The ship “San Diego’, recently built, sailed from Manila for New Spain. Regarding 
it as certain that the coasts were clear of enemies, the authorities did not carry out their 
first intention of sending other ships to escort the “San Diego”’ as far as the Embocadero. 
It happened a few days later, that the galleon, having left the port, found itself, while 
still in sight of Mariveles near an islet called Fortun, at nightfall near a Dutch ship. The 
galleon carried her guns on the ballast and the various decks were littered with boxes 
and utensils, as is usually the case when one of these ships sails on so long a voyage. 
General CristovaL Marquez DE VALENCUELA, commander of the galleon, hurriedly 
disencumbered five iron cannon, bringing them to bear on the enemy, and stood on the 
defensive. That action was sufficient to secure his retreat toward Mariveles; entering 
the bay, with the loss of a few killed, he arrived at the port of Cavite. Under the 
escort of the galleons ‘“‘Encarnacién” and ‘Rosario’, he again left that harbour on 15 
September; but after a fresh encounter with the Dutch it was resolved that the “San 
Diego”’ should not sail for New Spain, but put in at Mariveles. (BL. & Ros. XXXV, 
pp. 243, 247.) 


1647. No ship was dispatched from Acapulco; nor could any ship leave Manila 
because the Dutch held command of the sea. (Bu. & Ros. XXXVI, p. 51.) 


1648. The patache “Buen Jesus’, under command of General CrRIstovaL ROMERO, 
sails from Acapulco on 8 April. The voyage went well at first with favorable winds; and 
in July the commander made port at the harbour of Lampon. ‘He learned there that 
the Dutch were still committing piracies along the coast. The day when the patache 
entered, God covered it with the shade of a cloud so dense that it was sufficient to hide 
it from the enemy. As soon as they anchored they put ashore the money and supplies, 
and sent it all as quickly as possible to Manila. The cloud having been taken away, 
the Dutch hastened to search the anchoring places. Finding that the patache had escaped 
them, and that it had already cast anchor in a safe port, they launched their small boats, 
well manned with crews and arms. The commander, having seen that, set the patache 
afire at its very moorings, and then, with the few sailors who had remained with him, 
retired to the mountains, whence he came to Manila. The enemy, who saw the ship 
converted into ashes, seized, as a small revenge, only some small pieces of ordnance, 
that the fire left, for nothing else remained.” (BL. & Ros. XXXVII, pp. 81, 287.) 

The “Nuestra Senora de la Encarnacidn’’ sails from Manila on 6 May 1648 and 
arrives safely at Acapulco on 12 December. (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 17625.) 
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1649. The same vessel, under the command of General Don Lorrz CoLInpRICco, 
on the return-voyage from Acapulco, took port at Caraga on Mindanao; but afterwards, 
on the way thence to Manila, it was overtaken by a storm after passing the Embocadero 
and was wrecked on the Playa de Bula (Leyte) on 21 October. The silver on board, 
106,982 pesos, was saved, but all the cargo was wrecked, while some of the people lost 
their lives. (BL. & Ros. XXXVI, p. 51; XX XVII, pp. 177, 180; XLVII, p. 68. Coxtn. 
ITI, p. 540. Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 17625.) 


1650. The ‘Nuestra Senora de Guia’’, on the way from Acapulco, encountered a 
storm when the coast of the Philippines was already in sight; and it arrived off Cape 
Engano completely dismasted and with great damage to the cargo and some loss of human 
life. (BL. & Ros. XXXVI, p. 51. Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 17625.) 

The “San Diego”, which had sailed from Manila and passed the Ladrones on her 
way to New Spain, encountered a storm, in 28° lat., which split the mainmast and washed 
seventeen persons overboard. They were thus compelled to turn back, and in October 
they reached Naga in the province of Camarines. (BL. & Ros. XXXVII, p.177. Brit 
Mus. Add. MS. 17625.) 


1651. No ship arrives from Acapulco. (Bu. & Ros. XXXVI, p. 51.) — The “San 
Diego’’, in the course of a fresh attempt to reach New Spain, puts back to port, badly 
injured by the storms that it had suffered in northern latitudes in the month of October. 
(BL. & Ros. XXXVII, p. 177; XLVII, p. 69.) 


1652. No ship from Acapulco. (BL. & Ros. XXXVI, p. 51; XLVII, p. 69.) 


1653. The ship ‘San Francisco Xavier’, which had wintered at Acapulco, as it 
had arrived late and very hardly used, left that port on 3 March; and having had a very 
fortunate voyage, and having profited by the entire monsoon of the brisas, arrived at 
so good a season that it entered the Embocadero on 26 June. This vessel brings with it a 
new governor, MANRIQUE DE Lara, the newly appointed archbishop, MIGuEL DE PoBI ETE, 
and a swarm of religious. ‘The Devil was very angry at the great war that he would to 
have to wage because of the holy prelates and religious who came on that galleon. Accord- 
ingly, what he could not do on the high sea he managed to do on the way from the Embo- 
cadero to Manila. For the winds rebelled against the ship at the island of Mindoro, and 
so frightful a tempest arose that the galleon was all but lost, and in danger of going to 
pieces on some high reefs about that island. They cast anchor, and the archbishop conjured 
the storm, which immediately calmed itself. The galleon suffered three similar storms 
among the islands before they reached the bay of Manila and cast anchor at Cavite, on 
23 July.” (BL. & Ros. XXXVII, pp. 101, 187, 190.) 


1654. The “San Diego”, which had sailed from Acapulco under the command of 
PrepRo VILLAROEL DE LA CUESTA, was wrecked in the beginning of June at Balian (near 
the harbour and bay of Manila), as it went aground on an unknown shoal; only the hull 
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of the ship was lost, while all the men and the cargo were saved. (Br. & Ros. XX XVII, 
p. 207; XX XVIII, p. 41.) 

- The “San Francisco Xavier’ sails from Manila to Acapulco. A death on board 
ives the Augustinian annalist Father Casmmro D1az occasion for the following utterance: 


That voyage is very dangerous to those who are accustomed to the climate of the Philippines, 
because of the great change which is experienced as the galleon ascends to a high northern latitude 
(sometimes as high as 40°), and then again descends to 16°, in which lies the port of Acapulco. There- 
fore, that so sudden change is the cause of many dying on that voyage, which is the longest, most 
tedious, and most dangerous in all the seas. It is undertaken in the most stormy season .. . if it were 
not for the great strength of the galleons and the quality of their timbers, that very dangerous navigation 
could not be performed. (Bu. & Ros. XXXVII, p. 186.) 


1655. The “San Francisco Xavier’, under the command of LORENZO DE UGALDE, 
on the return-voyage from Acapulco, puts in at Puerto de Boronga on Samar, where it 
suffered shipwreck on 19 October, with the loss of many people. Much money was lost 
and much was stolen by the Indians. (BL. & Ros. XXXVIII, p. 42; XLVII, p. 69. 
Contin. III, 794. Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 17625.) 

The galleons “Victoria” and ‘‘Santiago”, which had sailed for New Spain, put back. 
The people of the first-named vessel were all saved, but all the cargo and money were lost. 
(Bu. & Ros. XX XVII, p. 213.) 


1656. Two ships, after leaving for New Spain, put back to Manila. (BL. & Ros. 
XLVII, p. 69.) 


1660. No ship from the Philippines to New Spain. (Bu. & Ros. XLI, p. 198.) 
1661. Nor this year any ship from the Philippines to New Spain. (Ibid.) 


1662. The patache “San Damian’’, under the command of Admiral Don MANUEL 
DE ALARCON, sails from Acapulco on 5 April. With him sail Father D1izco LvIs DE 
SANVITORES and fourteen other Jesuits. When the ship was passing the Ladrones, and 
there, as usual, was surrounded by numerous canoes, Sanvitores resolved, on seeing the 
heathen natives, to devote himself to their conversion. On 10 July the ship anchored at 
Lampon, and the Jesuits continued their journey to Manila by land. (BL. & Ros. 
XXXVIII, p. 144. Montero. I, p. 340.) 

The “San José” left Cavite under charge of FRANCISCO GARCIA DEL FRESNO, and 


reached New Spain in safety after a voyage of eight months. (BL. & Ros. XX XVII, 
p. 225.) 


1663. ‘Don ANDRES DE MEDINA, with a Peruvian gentleman, a man most skilful 
in astrology, mathematics, and cosmography, had arrived at Mexico from Madrid, where 
he had offered to the King to discover the islands called Solomon because of their great 
wealth. He brought royal decrees ordering the Viceroy of New Spain to give him vessels 


in the South Sea, and men, for that discovery and conquest, but it was impossible to do 
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so at that time, because of the lack of ships, which is constant on the said sea. However, 
in order to content him, the Viceroy, Conde de Banos, appointed him commander of the 
galleon ‘San José”, after removing its commander, Francisco Garcia del Fresno, who 
had brought the ship from the Philippines. That was contrary to the royal ordinance, 
which forbids the Viceroys to change the commanders. As soon as the galleon left the 
port of Acapulco, on 25 March, and had lost sight of land, the Governor Don Diego de 
Salcedo, ordered the drums to be beaten, and deprived the commander Don Andres de 
Medina of his office, which he restored to Francisco Garcia. After a prosperous voyage 
they sighted Cape Espiritu Santo. There a vendaval storm came against them, so violent 
that it carried them to Cape Engano; and on 8 July the Governor landed, made the ship 
secure, unladed all the money, and made arrangements for its transportation to Manila. 
Afterwards Andres de Medina, with the aid of Fray Juan de la Santissima Trinidad, 
prepared a ship, they crossed the sea toward the west to the mainland of Cochin China, 
where it appears that they arrived; and where the natives of that country murdered 
them for the sake of robbing them.” (Bi. & Ros. XXXVI, p. 261; XX XVII, pp. 227, 
230, 234.) 

Don Diego de Salcedo commenced his government with the disaster of the return in 
distress of the ship “San Sabiniano”’, under charge of JUAN DE CHAVES. Accordingly no 
ship was sent in 1663 from the Philippines to New Spain. (Bu. & Ros. XX XVII, p. 233.) 


1664. The “San José” sails from the Philippines to New Spain. ‘That galleon 
was the most fortunate of all that have been built in these islands, for it never had to put 
back in distress and lasted for many years. It brought two governors to Manila, Don 
Diego de Salcedo (1663), and Don Manuel de Leon (1669).”’ (BL. & Roz. XXXVII, 
p. 234.) 3 

With this voyage is associated the report of the discovery of some islands —- viz. 
the three Islas de Santa Tecla, which are said to have been discovered by the galleon “San 
José’’ on 23 December 1664. The Italian traveller Gemelli Carreri, who tells us of them, 
places the islands between 34° and 36° and counts them among the Ladrones. SE. of 
Japan, in about 35° lat., we find them on a number of old maps under such names as 
Isles découvertes en 1664 (G. Delisle, 1723) or Islas del ano de 1664 (Anson chart, 1743). 
It is quite certain, however, that this was no new discovery. James Burney states (A 
Chronol. Hist. of the Discoveries in the South Sea, III, p. 268) that the Spanish frigate 
‘San Rafael’’, commanded by Don Domingo Navarro, sought in vain for Islas de Santa 
Tecla in 1801; and he adds that it was most probable, “that the land made by the galleon 
the San Joseph, and believed to be three islands, was part of the SE. coast of Japan seen 
at such a distance as for only the higher lands to be visible above the horizon”. With 
still greater probability one might identify these islands with the Bonin Islands or with 
the Shitchito Archipelago south of Japan. 


1665. On 17 June, the fortunate galleon ‘San José” arrived at Cavite from Acapulco. 
(BL. & Ros. XXXVII, p. 238.) 
The ‘Nuestra Senora de la Concepcién’”’, under the command of JosE DE ZAMORA 
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(according to another statement, JUAN DE ZALAETA) makes a successful voyage from 
Manila to Acapulco. (Ibid.) 


1666. The last-named vessel sails from Acapulco. The ship was unable to make 
the Embocadero because the vendavals, which had set in, prevented it. Therefore it 
anchored in the port of Palapa on the coast of Samar, on 10 August, after four months 
and more of continuous sailing. Bad weather was so obstinate that it was unable to sail 
to Manila until March in the following year. (BL. & Ros. XXXVII, p. 130.) 


1667. Governor Diego de Salcedo determined to build the galleon ‘“‘“Nuestra Senora 
del Buen Socorro” in the province of Albay. In little more than one year the largest and 
best galleon that had yet been seen in the islands was built — ‘and very few so large 
have been seen in European seas, and extremely few that are larger’’. When the galleon 
was finished, it sailed from Albay on 28 August 1667, under command of DIEGO DE 
AREVALO, with JuAN RopriaueEz, a Portuguese, as its chief pilot. The patache ‘San 
Diego”’ left the port of Cavite, on 7 August, under command of Admiral BARTOLOME 
MuNnoz, to go in its convoy. The former went aground as it was leaving the harbour; 
but it was got off easily by the great energy and skill of the commander. The “San Diego”’ 
conveyed Father Sanvitores, who reached Acapulco in January 1668. (BL. & Ros. 
XXXVII, pp. 250, 255. Montero. I, p. 340.) 


1668. In the middle of July the galleon ‘Nuestra Senora del Buen Socorro’, in 
charge of Don DIEGO DE AREVALO, sighted the first land of the Philippines, namely Cape 
Espiritu Santo; after weathering many storms, it made the harbour of Lampon on 20 
July. The patache ‘San Diego”’ sailed from Acapulco on 23 March, and on 15 June arrived 
at Guam, where Father Sanvitores and his fellow-workers were landed in order to begin 
their work of conversion. Afterwards the ship comes to the Embocadero, where it is 
detained by contrary winds, and finally to Cavite. (Bu. & Ros. XXXVII, pp. 141, 255, 
256, 258.) 

The galleon “San José” sails from the Philippines on 4 July, and reaches Acapulco 
on 22 January 1669, after a voyage replete with storm and sickness. (BL. & Ros. XLI, 
p. 210.) 


1669. The galleon “San José’’, which returned from Acapulco in the month of 
July, brought the new Governor, Maestre de campo, Don MANUEL DE LEON Y SaRavVIA, 
‘a, valiant soldier from his youth in the countries of Flandes, Galicia, and other parts. 
He had begun the rudiments of the military arts in the celebrated battle of Lutzen, in 
which died that thunderbolt of the North, Gustavo Adolfo, king of Suecia, in the year 
1632, who caused so great destruction in Alemania by his captains Gustavo Horn, 
Bernardo de Veymar, Bautis Gratz [Baudissin?], and other heretics until the battle of 
Norlingen, fought by the Cardinal Infante in the year 1634, in which battle also Don 
Manuel de Leon participated.” (BL. & Ros. XXXVII, p. 275.) 

The “Nuestra Senora del Buen Socorro’’, commander DirGo DE AREVALO, and the 
‘San Diego’, commander FrRANcIScO VizcaRRA, sail from the Philippines; but neither of 
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the two ships made the voyage, for the capitana, which sailed from Lampon, put back at 
Cavite, and the almiranta, which sailed from Cavite, put back at Lampon. On the latter 
was the deposed Governor, Diego de Salcedo, who in consequence of conflicts with the 
archbishop and the priests had been accused of heresy and imprisoned by the Inquisition 
in the September of the preceding year. After the return of the vessel, he was again cast 
into prison, but was a second time dispatched to Mexico in the following year, 1670, when 
he died on the voyage, on 24 October, in the northern latitude, ‘“‘very well prepared, and 
as a good Christian”. (BL. & Ros. XX XVII, p. 275. LE Gosien, Hist. des isles Marianes, 
Paris 1700, p. 175.) 


1671. The “Nuestra Senora del Buen Socorro” sails from Acapulco and, on 9 June, 
calls at the Marianne Islands, where four Jesuit fathers were landed. In the September 
of the same year the galleon ‘Nuestra Senora de la Concepcién’”’ was destroyed by fire 
at the port of Cavite, ‘‘one of the largest and finest which had been built in these islands; 
it had served, with prosperous voyages, on the trade-route to New Spain’. (MONTERO. 
I. p. 343. Bu. & Ros. XLII, p. 133.) 


1672. The galleon ‘San Telmo’”’, which had sailed for New Spain in charge of 
General Antonio NIETO, had to return to Cavite. Very soon afterwards the galleon “San 
Antonio” was launched, in order to make a voyage under the command of General Don 
JUAN DuRAN. The latter reaches New Spain. (Bu. & Ros. XLII, pp. 133, 140.) 

After Father Sanvitores had suffered martyrdom on the Mariannes, on 1] April 
1672, there arrived the galleon ‘San Diego’, whose captain, LEANDRO CoELHO, landed a 
detachment of soldiers to punish the murderers, and afterwards continued his voyage 
to the Philippines. (Montero. I, p. 345. Le-GosrEn, p. 181.) 


1673. The “San Antonio’, under the command of JuAN DuRAN, on the way from 
Acapulco, arrives at Guam on 22 May, and departs thence a few days later for the 
Philippines. The captain shewed great kindness to the missionaries and gave them a 
horse, which aroused the great admiration of the natives. (LE GOBIEN, p. 202.) — 


1674. The “Buen Socorro”, which had sailed from Acapulco, arrived at the 
Mariannes on 16 June. While lying at anchor off Agana on Guam it was attacked by a 
gale, which drove the ship to sea. The captain, Don Damian DE ESpLana, who was 
on land, was compelled to stay there, while the vessel continued its voyage to Manila. 
(LE GOBIEN, p. 216.) 

The ‘San Telmo’’, General Tomas DE Enpaya, after a prosperous voyage, arrived 
at New Spain. (BL. & Ros. XLII, p. 146.) 


1675. The vessel just named sails from Acapulco and puts in at the Mariannes 
on 4 June. (Montero. I, p. 346.) 


1676. This year, too (on 10 June), there arrives a vessel from Acapulco at the 
Mariannes: it was commanded by Don Antonio Nieto. (Montero. I, p. 346. LE 
GOBIEN, p. 243.) 
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The ‘Santa Rosa” (which had just been completed) sailed for New Spain, in charge 
of General Don FRANCISCO DE TEJA; it had a very prosperous voyage. (Bu. & Ros. 
XLII, p. 161.) 


1677. The same ship, on the way from Acapulco, experienced storms from the 
time when it reached the Embocadero, on 30 August. (BL. & Ros. XLII, p. 163.) 

The “San Telmo”’ sailed for New Spain in charge of General Don Tomas DE EnpDaya. 
It encountered so many storms before doubling the point of Santiago that fears were 
entertained that it would not have time to make the voyage before the vendavals. ‘But 
the bravery of the commander and of his pilot, LEANDRO CoELHO, overcame great diffi- 
culties, and they succeeded in reaching their destination.” (Jbid.) 


1678. About the end of July came news that the galleon ‘San Telmo” had sighted 
the Philippines; it was under the command of General Don Tomas DE ENpDaya, and 
brought the Governor Don Juan DE VarGas Hurtapo. The latter had visited the 
Mariannes in the course of his voyage, on 18 June, and there taken several measures to 
protect the missionaries against the savage inhabitants. (Bu. & Ros. XLII, p. 170. 
LE GOBIEN, p. 267.) 

Governor (ad interim) don Francisco de Mansilla dispatched the galleon ‘San 
Antonio de Padua” for New Spain, appointing as its commander his son, Don FELIPE 
DE MANSILLA Y PRADO, ‘“‘a young man of much courage and ability”. This galleon made 
a@ very prosperous voyage. (BL. & Ros. XLII, p. 169.) 

There is a narrative of this voyage by Father PEpDRo CUBERO SEBASTIAN, one of 
the very few participators in these voyages who has left a detailed description of his ex- 
periences. He describes the voyage day by day, reporting the course and the distance 
run, and the latitude when solar observations could be made. A few extracts from this 
narrative may be appended. 

The departure from Manila took place on 24 June 1678. On 30 July, in 19° lat., 
they sighted the Ladrones, namely in the north a round island like a volcano, and in the 
south another island extending from north to south, and in the following day they 
passed between these islands which we can quite certainly identify with Asuncion and 
Agrigan, among the northernmost Mariannes. After this there is no more mention of 
any land until 22 October, when it is stated that they were in the neighbourhood of Dona 
Maria Laxara, which on old maps is marked as an island, but concerning which Father 
_ Cubero writes in a marginal note that “it is no island but a place where thunder is heard” 
(no es isla, sino placer donde se oyen truenos). On the following day 34° 16' lat. was observed. 
The continuation of the narrative shows that even the voyages which are characterized 
as the happiest had to struggle against the greatest difficulties. Cubero says: — 


This day (23 October, 11 a. m.) we were overtaken by a violent storm from the south-west. 
The pilot commanded to strike the top-masts, to furl all sails, and to set the storm-sail on the foremast. 
At 1 o’clock it became dark, and the heavens were covered so thick that it was almost like night. It 
calmed down a little, which is the worst sign of all: the sea boiled and there was every indication 
that a furious hurricane was coming on. At three p. m. it began to blow so frightfully that 
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everybody on board the galleon made confession to me, including the. pilot, who after his confession 
said to me in confidence, so as not to frighten the crew: ‘‘Senor Padre, I have voyaged on many seag, 
but never in my life have I seen such weather and such a terrible hurricane.’”’ The storm increased, 
and waves from both sides broke over half the deck of the galleon; sometimes seas struck the stern-post 
with such a noise that it was like a salvo of artillery; the night grew so dark that it seemed that we 
were in ‘“‘a profound chaos’. Everybody on board ship implored me to conjure away the danger, and 
I answered that I should very willingly do what they wished, on condition that they all joined in 
acknowledging their sins and praying for God’s mercy, for there was no salvation except in Him. 
Twice the galleon dipped her bow so much that the whole of the bowsprit went under, and the water 
rose to the half-deck. Everybody began to cry out ‘“‘Misericordia, Senor, misericordia!” They begged 
me for absolution and acknowledged their sins aloud; and giving them general absolution, I cheered 
them up with these words: ‘“‘remember that we are God’s creatures and Christians, and that it lies 
within His power to deal with us after His will, and in His infinite mercy, to snatch us out of these 
deep waves; away with tears, away with weeping and sobbing!’’ The storm lasted eighty hours, and 
everybody on board was so terrified that for several days afterwards they could not walk without 
trembling as if they had been working with quicksilver. At the request of the General and the crew 
I threw into the sea on this night a piece of Ingnum Crucis of that which his holiness the Pope had 
given me. The rest of the wood of the cross and a relic from the body of St. Francis Xavier, the glorious 
Apostle of the Indies, we tied fast to the stormsail together with many other relics, for next to God 

7 our salvation depended exclusively on this sail. But as our almighty Lord and gracious Father — 
in the words of the Prophet: Nolo mortem peccatoris, sed amplius, ut ad me convertatur et vivat — in 
His infinite goodness and mercy is He who rules over all elements, He stilled them and delivered us 
from these raging, proud, and deep waves. On the fourth day the heavens became bright and clear; 
and, summoning all the crew, I exhorted them in a loud voice to render their thanksgivings to the 
Lord and to the most holy Queen of the angels, Mary our Lady, the comfortress of the oppressed and 
the mother of sinners. Everybody on board united in this thanksgiving, and we sang Te Deum laudamus. 
The same day I delivered a thanksgiving sermon; and after that we continued our voyage with joy 
and satisfaction, expelling from our hearts our horrible terror and trusting in the infinite mercy of 
God and under the protection of the most pure Queen of Heaven. 


On 27 November, in 37° lat., they descried las senas, the floating algae of which 
Antonio de Morga had already spoken. Cubero gives a detailed description of them 
and adds that “during the whole of this time one sees nothing except sky and sea until 
one comes upon these senas, which divine Providence seems to have placed here, 50 to 
60 leagues from the mainland of New Spain, so as to warn the galleons so that they should 
not be wrecked in approaching the coast”. The navigation is now safe in shelter of land, 
but it is now that the mortality becomes greatest. The crew is attacked by dysentery and 
scurvy: in less than fifteen days 92 bodies were committed to the deep, and of the crew 
of 400 men only 192 escaped with their lives, many of these being very ill. On 29 November 
they saw land, some lofty, white, treeless hills, in 37° 27' lat.; on 5 December they ~ 
sighted Isla de Cedros; and on 8 Janaury 1679, they finally reached Acapulco.’ 


1679. The “San Antonio” sails from Acapulco on 31 March (CuBERo, p. 340). 
On the day of the Apostle James (July 25) news came to Manila of the safe arrival of the 
galleon “San Telmo’’ — probably this is a mistake and should be the ‘“‘San Antonio” — 
at these islands and of its being outside the Embocadero. The ship could not enter the 


1 Breve relacion de la pereqrinacion que ha hecho de la mayor parte del Mundo Don PeEpro CvuBERO 
SEBASTIAN, predicador apostolico del Asia, natural del Reyno de Aragon. Madrid 1680, pp. 320—339. 
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Embocadero, because it was hindered by the vendavals; and therefore it made port, after 
many hardships, in Palapag, in the province of Leyte. (BL. & Ros. XLII, p. 175.) 


1680. The “Santa Rosa” sails from Acapulco, calls at Guam on 5 June, and, on 24 
June, enters the Bay of Manila, and anchored at Cavite, ‘‘a stroke of good fortune which 
seldom has been enjoyed in these islands since 1635”. (Montero. I, p. 347. Bu. & 
Ros. XLII, p. 191.) 

The “San Antonio” sailed for New Spain in charge of General Don FRANCISCO 
ENRIQUEZ DE LosapDa. The voyage was a very bad one, on account of the severe tempests 
which suddenly came upon them; and many on board died, not only seamen but passengers. 
(BL. & Ros. XLII, p. 190.) — The “San Telmo” sailed from Cavite and arrived at 
Acapulco on 22 January 1681. 


1681. A ship, probably the ‘San Antonio’, sails from Acapulco at the end of March. 
It conveyed a new Governor for the Mariannes, ANTONIO SAaRaAviaA, who expresses his 
intention of conquering some islands south of the Mariannes and thence exploring the 
unknown South land, Terra Australis Incognita. (STOCKLEIN, Der neue Welt-Bott, 
I: 1, 1726, p. 3.) — As regards the voyage of the “San Antonio’’, we are told that “it had 
not the good fortune to come as far as the point of Cavite on account of the vendavals 
having set in steadily; and therefore it made port in Sorsogon”. (Bu. & Ros. XLII, 
p. 200.) 

The ‘Santa Rosa”, in command of General Tomas DE Enpaya, sailed for New Spain, 
but puts back. ‘The sad news of its return came to Manila late in December, about 
Christmas, and caused general sorrow.” (BL. & Ros. XLIT, p. 205.) 


1682. This year, too, the “Santa Rosa’’ makes an unsuccessful attempt to reach 
New Spain: it put back to port. (BL. & Ros. XXXVIII, p. 84; XLVII, p. 74.) No 
ship from Acapulco. 


1683. This year the Governor dispatched to New Spain two galleons, with a 
considerable interval between, ‘thus providing a remedy against the return to port which 
had been experienced in preceding years; for it was very possible that, in case one ship 
were driven back, the other could make its voyage — which had been known to occur 
many times, since they could not keep together in that dangerous navigation, and might 
follow very different courses; and one will suffer from a storm, and the tempest not reach 
the region where the other vessel is sailing’. Accordingly, he sent the galleon ‘Santa 
Rosa” as capitana, in charge of General ANToNIO NIETO; and as almiranta the galleon 
“San Telmo’’, under Admiral Don Francisco FaBRra. These two ships made a prosperous 
voyage and reached the port of Acapulco. (Bu. & Ros. XLII, p. 213.) 


1684. On 9 July the bells were rung in Manila for the arrival of the ship “Santa 
Rosa’, with certain news that it was opposite Baco, and had brought the new Governor 
Don GABRIEL DE CURUZEALEGUI Y ARRIOLA, who on account of the fury of the storms, 
was not to be able to make his entrance into this city until 24 August. (Bi. & Ros. 
XXXIX, p. 175.) 
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The “Santo Nino’, commander Don FRANcIScO GUERRERO Y ARDILA, sails from 
Manila to Acapulco. (Ibid. XLII, p. 225.) 


1685. The “San Telmo’’, which had sailed from Acapulco on 4 April, anchored in 
the port of Sorsogon on 14 July, and arrived in Manila some time in August. The “Santo 
Nino”, also, under the command of ANToNnIO NIETO, arrives this year from Acapulco. 
(BL. & Ros. XLI, p. 204; XLII, p. 237.) 

The first vessel that the Governor Curuzealegui dispatched for New Spain was the 
galleon “Santa Rosa’’; and he appointed as its commander Don FRANCISCO ZORILLA, 
and as chief pilot Admiral Don Lorenzo Lazcano. The voyage of this galleon caused 
great loss to the citizens of Manila, on account of the difficulty in disposing of their pro- 
perty caused by the poor market that they found at the port of Acapulco. (BL. & Ros. 
XLII, p. 235.) It was this galleon that the English privateers Swan and TOWNLEY were 
going to try to capture off Cape Corrientes in December 1686; but the attempt miscarried 
because the ship passed while they were ashore taking in supplies. (Damprer’s Voyages, 
ed. by JoHN MASEFIELD, I, Lond. 1906., p. 272.) 


1686. Wrt1am Dampier, who was on board the “Cygnet’’, Captain CHARLES 
SWAN, arrived at Guam on 21 May. He says (Dampier’s Voyages, I, p. 313): — 


While we lay here, the Acapulco ship arrived in sight of the island, but did not come in sight 
of us; for the Governor sent an Indian proe with advice of our being here. Therefore she stood off 
to the southward of the island, and coming foul of the same shoal that our bark had run over before, 
was in great danger of being lost there, for she struck off her rudder, and with much ado got clear; 
but not till after three days labour. For tho’ the shoal be so near the island, and the Indians go off 
and fish there every day, yet the master of the Acapulco ship, who should (one would think) know 
these parts, was utterly ignorant of it. This their striking on the shoal we heard afterward, when 
we were on the coast of Manila; but these Indians of Guam did speak of her being in sight of the island 
while we lay there, which put our men in a great heat to go out after her, but Captain Swan persuaded 
them out of that humour, for he was now wholly averse to any hostile action. 


Bu. & Ros. (XXXVIII, p. 264), relying on a statement by Casimiro Dias (bid. 
XLII, p. 245), says that this galleon was the “San Telmo”’, but this is erroneous: it was 
the ‘Santa Rosa’? under the command of LorENzo Lazcano. This is confirmed by the 
name Basso de Santa Rosa for the shoal on which the galleon grounded — a name that 
has been retained on the maps of our own days. 

The Governor of Manila, who had received intelligence of the arrival of the English 
privateers — he believed that these were seven vessels, whereas, in point of fact, there 
was but one — dispatched the galleon “Santo Nino” to escort through the Embocadero 
the ship expected from Acapulco. In this they were successful; and on 11 July the ringing 
of bells in Manila announced the arrival of the “Santa Rosa’. (Bu. & Ros. XXXIX, 
p. 131.) 

Before this they had made a geographical discovery which is described in the 
following words in a “Diary of events in the Philippines, 1686—88”: ’’On 11 June 1686, 
the galleon “Santo Nino” discovered, twenty-two leagues from the island of San Juan, 
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a new island, larger than any of those discovered in the Mariannes; it is named San 
Bernabé, because it was discovered on the day of that saint.” (BL. & Ros. XXXIX, p. 
131.) Another source tells the story of this event thus: “A vessel belonging to the 
Philippines, having left the customary route, which is from east to west upon the thirteenth 
parallel, and having veered somewhat toward the south-west, saw this island for the first 
time. These people called it Carolina, in honour of the King; and the others called it 
St. Barnabas, because it was discovered on the day when the Church celebrates the feast 
of that apostle.” (BL. & Ros. XLI, p. 48.) According to the latter account, it can 
scarcely have been the ‘Santo Nino” that made this discovery: it seems that it should 
rather be ascribed to the “Santa Rosa’’, which, after getting afloat from the shoal, steered 
a south-westerly course in order to evade the privateer. This again is contradicted by 
Gemelli Carreri, who asserts that the island of Carolina was discovered in 1686 “by 
the pilot Charles Joseph de Milan, when he went out to help a vessel that had stranded 
in its neighbourhood”. (Voyage du tour du Monde, V, p. 244.) At all events, this newly 
discovered island was undoubtedly Yap: its position, 22 leagues from San Juan (Siargao 
on the north-east coast of Mindanao), is clearly incorrect. (Cf. MEINICKE, Die Inseln 
des Stillen Oceans, II, pp. 345, 360.) 


1687. No ship from New Spain. (Bu. & Ros. XLII, p. 259.) — The Governor 
having determined to send to New Spain the galleon “Santo Nino’, ordered that it should 
be repaired as well as it could be; but even then it was not very strong, because most of 
its strength had been taken from it by the windows which had been opened in it for the 
artillery (in order to put it in a condition to fight with the English). The Governor 
appointed as its commander Lucas MaTEo Urquiza, “who sailed for New Spain with but 
slight hope on the part of those who understood the situation for the success of the voyage. 
The worst was, that their fears were realized; for the galleon, not being able to endure the 
fierce storms that attacked it in high latitudes, was compelled to put back to the port 
of Bagatao. This it did about the month of November, causing great affliction to all’. 
(BL. & Ros. XXXIX, p. 143; XLII, p. 260.) 


1688. The Conde DE Monciova, Viceroy of New Spain, seeing that for two successive 
years there had been no galleon from the Philippines, ordered that a Peruvian patache 
(the “San Francisco’) should be made ready, which was then at Acapulco, the owner 
of which was FELIPE VERTIZ, a citizen of Callao. The Viceroy appointed as its commander 
ANTONIO DE ASTINA, and for seamen the best who were found in the said armada. This 
patache made its voyage very prosperously, and passed the Embocadero without any 
difficulty, reaching the port of Cavite, where it remained until Mateo de Urquiza sailed 
with the galleon “Santo Cristo de Burgos” for New Spain. (Bu. & Ros. XLII, pp. 
270—272. ) 


1689. A ship — probably the ‘Santo Cristo de Burgos’, under the command of 
Don GABRIEL DE ARNEDO Y ESCUDERO — sails from Acapulco on 31 March and arrives 
at Manila on 8 July. This vessel conveys the Flemish Jesuit, Father Petrus THomas 
K. Sv. Vet. Akad. Handl. Band 57. N:o 4. 13 
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Van Hamme, who briefly described the voyage. (Maetschappy der Vlaemsche Bibliophilen, 
3° Ser. No. 14, Gent 1871, pp. 76—91. Bu. & Ros. XLII, p. 303.) 

The ‘Santo Nino’, in charge of Don ANnrTonio Dr AstiNa, had a very prosperous 
voyage; on 19 December it cast anchor in Acapulco. (BL. & Ros. XXXIX, p. 299; 
XLII, p. 285.) 


1690. The “Santo Nino’, under the command of Don Juan DE GARAYCOECHEA, 
sails from Acapulco, conveying the new Governor, Don Fausto Cruzat y GoNnGora, 
who arrives at Manila on 25 July. The ship that sailed at the same time as almiranta 
was lost in the Mariannes; the people were saved, but the cargo partly lost. Amongst 
those who were saved were twenty Franciscan friars. The shipwrecked crew consisted 
largely of convicts, who were sent every year to the Philippines as colonists; during the 
stay at Guam they tried to make a rising, but their plan was discovered and the ring- 
leaders executed. (Bu. & Ros. XLII, pp. 286, 290; XLVII, p. 75. Lr GosIEn, p. 379.) 

The Acting Governor (Don ALONSO DE ABELLA FUERTES) dispatched the galleon 
‘‘Nuestra Senora del Rosario” to New Spain, in command of General Don Jos& Maprazo; 
and in it embarked Don JUAN DE VARGAS (Governor in Manila 1678—84, excommunicated 
and banished by archbishop Parpo). He died in the higher latitude. “This occurred 
in a place which people call Dona Maria de la Xara, of considerable note on account of 
the many deaths which have occurred in that place; for among those who have died there 
are four proprietary governors, and some acting governors, and some auditors, and the 
bishop of Troya. Accordingly, this place is the dread of those who sail on that trade, and 
especially for persons of so high degree; for the poor seamen go and come past it with 
greater security.” (Bui. & Ros. XLII, p. 289.) 

The first galleon that Don Fausto Cruzat y Gongora dispatched for New Spain 
was the “Santo Cristo de Burgos’, in charge of General Don FRANCISCO DE ARCOCHA, 
his pilot being LoRENzo Lazcano; the voyage was a prosperous one. (BL. & Ros. XLII, 
p. 303.) 


1691. The ‘Santo Cristo de Burgos’ returned from Acapulco in charge of Don 
BERNARDO DE Bayo, captain of mounted cuirassiers, who was sent by the Viceroy Conde 
DE GALVES, who took away that office from Don Francisco de Arcocha. (Bu. & Ros. 
XLII, pp. 303, 309.) 


1692. The same ship sails from Manila under the same commander; it put back to 
the port of Sorsogon (province of Camarines), after having endured great tempests at 
30° lat. (Bu. & Ros. XLI, p. 36; XLII, p. 309.) 


1693. The ‘Santo Cristo de Burgos” remained at Sorsogon in order to continue its 
voyage in the year 1693, as it did; but it not only failed to reach port, but was wrecked, 
without our gaining the least knowledge of the place where that occurred. There were 
some suspicions that it was destroyed by fire, for at one of the Mariannes were found 
fragments of burned wood, which were recognized to be of woods that are found in the 
Philippines only. Careful search was made for many years along the coasts of South 
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America, and in other regions; but not the least news of this ship was obtained. 
(BL. & Ros. XLII, p. 309.) 


1694. Don Fausto Cruzat y Gonaora placed on the stocks the largest galleon 
that had ever been built; for it was three yards longer than the largest that had been 
built in the world. It was completed in less than nine months, to the astonishment of 
everyone —- although with some cause for scandal, since the men worked on it even on the 
most important feast-days, not stopping even on Holy Thursday. He gave it the name of 
‘San Josée’’, and appointed Don Jos& Maprazo its commander; and it was launched very 
successfully. It sailed from this headland of Cavite on the day of SS. Peter and Paul 
(28 June), and on 3 July, in the night, it was dashed to pieces on the coast of Luban, and 
more than four hundred persons were drowned. It was reckoned that if the men had not 
worked on the feast-days the vessel would have been completed more slowly, and would 
have sailed many days later, and the furious hurricane that was the cause of its wreck 
would not have caught it on the sea, with the death of so many persons and the loss of 
the great amount of merchandise that it carried; for it is considered certain that no larger 
or richer galleon had ploughed the waters of the sea, for the wealth that it carried was 
incredible. (Bi. & Ros. XLII, p. 307.) Gemelli Carreri also mentions ‘the famous 
galleon San José” and its total loss (op. cit. V, p. 249). 

From the same year we have the following account by Father Casimiro Diaz: 
‘“‘Before the great galleon left Cavite [before 28 June 1694], a small patache entered that 
port, which the Viceroy of New Spain had sent with some slight assistance, in charge 
of Don ANDRES DE ARRIOLA, a Sevillan gentleman of great courage and renown. He 
returned to New Spain in a small vessel which was purchased for 6000 pesos from a 
Portuguese merchant named Juan de Abreu; it was so small that the authorities ordered, 
under heavy penalties, that no citizen should send in this vessel anything except letters, 
a rule which was enforced most rigorously. This patache made a very prosperous voyage; 
for, having passed the Marianne Islands, which is the most difficult part of this navigation, 
and finding that their provisions were nearly gone. and that it was almost impossible to 
pursue their voyage, divine Providence aided them by revealing to them an unknown 
island, not set down on any navigation chart. They found it uninhabited by men, but 
abounding in certain birds, large and heavy, and little inclined to fly, and so easy to catch 
that the men gave them the name of fool birds (pajaros bobos)... The flesh of these 
birds is very good, and so, by killing many of them and drying their flesh in the wind, 
the sailors made a very good provision of food. They also found very good water and 
firewood, so that they were able to continue their voyage to Acapulco. What they most 
regretted was, that they could not fix the latitude and situation of this island, for lack 
of seeing the sun; and thus the island became again unknown, and inaccessible for another 
like emergency. If its location were known, it would be a great assistance in making 
easier this arduous and severe navigation from the Philippines to Acapulco.” (BL. & 
Ros. XLII, p. 310.) 


1 “The letter was sent by the patache which the Governor was dispatching as an express, so that they 
might know in Mexico and Spain that the Islands were not destroyed.” (Bu. & Ros. XLI, p. 36.) 
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Evidently it is the discovery of this island which is also mentioned by Gemelli 
Carreri. He says that the galleon had to keep between 36° and 42° lat. in order not to 
miss las senas (the floating algae) and with their help attain the Californian coast: if they 
sailed in a lower latitude, it was very difficult to get up toward the north. “It is this’, 
he continues, ‘‘that happened with the patache that sailed to New Spain after the loss of 
the galleon “San José’’, for when, after reaching 35° lat., they did not keep that latitude, 
they could never come upon the senas, and without doubt the whole crew would have 
died of hunger if God had not caused them to encounter an unknown island in 18° 20! 
lat., which they called San Sebashhan because it was discovered on that day [20 January]. 
They provided themselves with water from a lake which they found there, and with 
meat by killing a number of those sea-fowl that are called bobos, which they salted and 
packed in earthenware vessels. The island was small, low, and full of beautiful trees.” 
(Voyage du tour du Monde, V, p. 298.) 

It is impossible to determine with certainty what island is intended in this narrative. 
To judge by the latitude, one would naturally think of Wake or Mendana’s San Francisco 
(19° 15' N.); but Gemelli Carreri’s statements are in that respect little to be relied upon; 
although, on the other side, Casimiro Diaz’ allegation that no latitude observation could 
be made seems somewhat incredible. The most probable supposition would seem to be 
that the island discovered in 1694 was Marcus Island (24° 14’ N. lat., 154° E. long.): in 
about this position there is to be found on the old Spanish charts an Isla de Sebastian 
Lopez; this name, however, may point to the island having been named, not after St. 
Sebastian, but after Admiral Srpast1an Lopez, who distinguished himself in the fights 
against the Dutch in 1644—45, and died at Manila about the year 1650. (Concerning 
this man see BL. & Ros. XXV, pp. 215, 229; XX XVII, p. 299.) 


1696. The Italian, Giovannt FRANCESCO GEMELLI CARRERI, sailed in this year 
from Manila to Acapulco on the galleon “San José”, under the command of General Don 
MicuEL MartTINEz. His narrative is the most detailed given by any participator in 
the voyages of the galleons; and though his veracity, especially as regards what he has 
to tell us concerning his stay in China, has been called in question, his description 
of the sea-voyage gives an impression of substantial trustworthiness; and his correctness 
in many details can be established from other sources. 

The galleon left Cavite on 24 June, and on 10 August passed the Embocadero and 
stood out to the open sea. On 2 September they had a bad easterly storm in 18° 50’ lat., 
and on the 6th of the same month four of the northernmost Mariannes came in sight. 
A contrary wind prevented the pilot carrying out his intention of passing through the 
chain of islands in 19° 20’ — i. e. between the islands of Agrigan and Asuncion, which 
latter, incorrectly called Griga by Gemelli, is described as a volcano from whose summit 
smoke was seen to ascend. They therefore steered north of the islands, and continued 
on a course which, in the main, was NE. On 25 September, when they had reached 29° 3’, 
a sharp lookout was kept so that they should not, during the following night, strike two 
little rocks which the charts placed in 30°; but neither of these came in sight — naturally 
enough, as by these two rocks is undoubtedly meant Dos Colunas, probably Ponafidin 
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and Lot’s Wife, which the charts of that period had placed far too much to the east. On 
30 September, Gemelli remarks that they thought they had reached the latitude, near 
32°, where a certain imaginary island, called Rica de Oro, was situated, “although it was 
certain that nobody had ever seen it’’; and on 3 October, in 34° 7’ lat., they caught a little 
bird, like a canary-bird, that had settled on the ship. This event, says Gemelli, gave the 
pilots and the passengers occasion to speculate on the question whence the little bird 
had come; and they agreed that it had undoubtedly come from Rica de Plata, which was 
situated 30 leagues further south. The pilots supposed that Rica de Oro and Rica de Plata 
and other islands in their neighbourhood were the islands of Solomon; “but for my part’’, 
adds Gemelli, “I think that they exist solely in the imagination, inasmuch as during the 
whole time that this navigation has been carried on, no one has ever yet beheld them”’. 
At the command of the Spanish King they had sought for them in vain; and among such 
unsuccessful endeavours are mentioned Mendana’s voyage in 1595, and the plan that 
Andres de Medina vainly sought to carry out in 1663. Despite the fact that they had so 
little belief in the existence of these islands, the course was altered on the following day, 
4 October, from NE. to E., so that they should not unawares strike on Rica de Plata. 

During the rest of the voyage nothing worthy of mention is recorded except the 
severe sufferings the crew had to endure in consequence of storms, sickness, hunger and 
thirst, — and the sight, now and then, of pieces of driftwood and birds, which gave birth 
to the surmise that land was near. On 20 October, in 36° 37’ lat., they saw a dove which 
was believed to have come from the island Dona Maria Lazxara, ‘called after a Spanish 
woman of that name who had cast herself into the sea at this place’. On this island, 
situated in 31° lat., it is said that such doves — which, however, are declared to be not 
ordinary land-pigeons, but sea-pigeons with feet like those of ducks — occur in such 
multitudes that they darken the air. 

The highest latitude, 39° 38’, was observed on 19 November; but probably this 
observation is 2 or 3 degrees too high, to judge by the errors in Gemelli’s latitude-figures 
for known places on the coast of California. It was not until 3 December that they met 
the senas, which they had by this time given up the hope of encountering; and on the 
14th of the same month they at length saw land — the island of Santa Catalina, situated 
in 36° lat., 12 leagues from the mainland. It was said to be the largest of five small 
islands and to be inhabited by wild Indians. It is evident that this was one of the Santa 
Barbara Islands, but probably it was not the present Santa Catalina, but rather San 
Clemente, to which the description that it was long in shape also applies. If this be so, 
the latitude-figures were not less than 3° too high. During the voyage along the Cali- 
fornian coast they further saw Isla de Cenizas (San Martin Island) and Isla de Cedros, 
while Guadalupe, ‘“‘which the galleons usually make for’’, was left far out in the sea to 
starboard. Finally, they cast anchor at Acapulco on 20 January 1697. (GEMELLI CARRERI, 
Voyage du tour du Monde, V, Paris 1727, pp. 254—-75, 285—312, 397419, 432—44.) 

The “Nuestra Senora del Rosario”, on her way from Acapulco, arrives at the Em- 
bocadero on 1 August 1696, but, out of fear of that dangerous passage, they land at Puerto 


1 See above, page 89. 
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de Palapag on the island of Samar, from where the silver on board was sent to Manila. 
(GEMELLI CARRERI. V, p. 265.) 


1697. Archbishop CamacHo embarked at Acapulco for Manila on 30 March. The 
lading of the ship was made in great haste, because there was in Acapulco a fearful 
pestilence. Several died from this pest on the ship, within a few days. On 19 July, they 
encountered a terrible storm, from which they escaped only through the intercession of 
St. Francis Xavier, a Jesuit casting into the water an order of the saint in which he 
promised that they should have no fear.' On 24 July, they anchored in the port of Palapag, 
where they suffered from a baguzo (hurricane). On 8 September, the archbishop made 
his public entry into Manila. (BL. & Ros. XLII, p. 25 note.) 


1698. The “Nuestra Senora del Rosario” sails from Manila and arrives at Acapulco 
on 1] January 1699. (Bi. & Ros. XLIV, p. 303.) As regards the ship “San Geronimo”’, 
which appears to have made the same voyage, we have no other intelligence except that, 
in 1699 off the coast of California in 25° N. lat., it observed three small rocks situated 
near one another and resembling ‘frigates under sail” (CABRERA BUENO, Navegacion 
especulativa y pratica, p. 295). Concerning these rocks, now called Alijos Rocks, see 
below under 1716 and 1727. Oo y 


' As a curiosity deserves to be mentioned a similar method of softening the elements related by the 
French astronomer LE GeEnTiL, who in 1766 travelled on a Spanish ship from Bourbon to Manila. He says: 
‘‘Plusieurs des religieux Augustins que nous transportions 4 Manille, firent des priéres & saint Jean Népomucéne 
pour en obtenir du vent; quelques-uns méme les écrivoient sur des petits morceaux de papier, les adressaient 
& ce Saint et les jetoient 4 la mer par les sabords.“* (Voyage dans les mers del Inde, II, Paris 1781, p. 768.) 


CHAPTER VII. 


The Voyages of the Spanish Galleons during the First Half 
of the Eighteenth Century. 


CoNCERNING the voyages of the galleons during the seventeenth century, recorded 
in the preceding chapter, the same can be said as about their voyages during the 
sixteenth century, that is to say, that the narratives preserved do not yield any positive 
evidence that the Hawaiian Islands remained unknown to the Spaniards, but that the 
lack of every hint of their existence nevertheless makes it highly probable that they 
were never seen. 

To this could be added yet another indirect piece of evidence that the Spaniards 
were unacquainted with the islands the history of whose discovery we have under- 
taken to make clear. If they had only been seen in the distance, one can imagine the 
possibility that the discovery was not considered deserving of mention amongst the other 
notices of the voyages across the ocean; but if, as is commonly supposed, the Spaniards 
saw the islands at close quarters, and still more if they set foot on them, then the numer- 
ous population would certainly have attracted their attention. It is generally known 
that missionary zeal formed an important part of the interest of the Spaniards and the 
Portuguese in the exploring of foreign lands. In the preceding chapters we have seen 
evidences of this — not to speak of the missionary work in Japan — in the energy with 
wich the Spaniards proceeded to the christianization of the heathen Ladrones; and in 
the following century we shall meet with the same phenomenon after a new field was 
opened for the religious propaganda on the Caroline Islands. Is it conceivable then that, 
if the Spaniards had come into any sort of contact with the people of Hawaii, who were 
not inconsiderably higher in civilization than the savage natives of the Ladrones and 
Carolines, nothing would have been done in any way for the conversion of that people and 
given rise to plans and enterprises whereby both spiritual and temporal interests would 
have been promoted to so high a degree? That the narratives observe complete silence 
on this point is so much the more striking because; to a very considerable extent, they 
come from the records of priests and monks, who gave so many evidences of the intensity 
of their religious interests, and even of a fanaticism that regarded martyrdom as the highest 
reward of their efforts. 
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The original sources which alone could have given decisive answers to the questions 
here put forward — that is, the log-books of the Manila galleons — seem unfortunately 
to be no longer in existence. Dr. Bruno Rolf has informed me that he has sought for 
them in vain in the Indian Archives at Seville: possibly they remained at Manila and were 
there destroyed. 

We are better informed concerning these voyages during the first half of the 
eighteenth century. In the British Museum there is a manuscript containing an officially 
authenticated summary of the reports that the commanders of the galleons handed in after 
the completion of their voyages.' The author was PEDRO DE ANTIOQUIA, “escribano receptor 
de los del numero de la Real Audiencia y Chancilleria de estas yslas Philipinas’’. The period 
embraced by this resumé is the years 1699—1740. No reason is given why there are gaps 
for several years: for one year I have been able to ascertain that this lacuna is due to the 
fact that the galleon that sailed in that year vanished leaving no trace, and therefore no 
official investigation (residencia) concerning the voyage could be held. For the period 
1712—24 there is information only concerning the years 1714, 1717, and 1722; but we 
do not know whether the galleon-traffic was then interrupted or whether the silence of 
the manuscript is due to the mislaying of the relevant documents. Nor am I able to 
state the reason for the official form in which the document appears. It was issued in 
the presence of witnesses at Manila on 22 November 1742, and the signatures are attested 
by three public notaries. 

However, the manuscript gives us a fairly complete picture of the navigation of 
the galleons, as that had developed in the course of time. While the notes from the 
previous age chiefly dwell on shipwrecks and disasters of all kinds — it is, as we have seen, 
a very sad story they have to relate — from the year 1699 we have an account of what 
we may call the normal course of the galleon-traffic. Disasters are not even now lacking, 
but they are comparatively few in number: which to no slight extent must be ascribed 
to increased experience and better seamanship on the part of the commanders of the 
ships. Owing to experience or to legal enactments the route seems to have been so 
closely defined that only slight variations between different voyages occur. 

The manuscript is prefaced by a table showing, for the different voyages, the 
number of days taken for the whole voyage from Manila to Acapulco, and for special 
sections of the journey, in which the principal stress is laid on the point of time at which the 
floating sea-weed, the senas, appeared; there is also given, in separate columns, the latitude 
in which these senas were first met with in different years; and finally another column 
shows the number of deaths on board, information which is missing, however, for a 
number of voyages. 

From this table we learn that the voyage from Manila to Acapulco, if we strike an 
average for the twenty-six voyages of which we have complete information, lasted 188 
days. Individual voyages demanded as much as 226 days; and the number of deaths 

1 This manuscript, of which I have received a photograph through the the kindness of the authorities, 
has the following title: ‘‘Testimonio relativo de treinta diarios de la navegacion hecha por diferentes navios de 
la carera de Philipinas para Nueva Espafia con nota de las sefales que vieron en las latitudes y longitudes 


por do navegaron, y de las cosas que se ofrecieron sobre necessidades, dafios y guerra, con insercion de algunas 
juntas”; 226 pp. in-fol. Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 19293. 
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on board seems to have stood in a certain relation to the time covered. The death-rate, 
though sometimes considerable, does not appear to have been so great as is mentioned 
in older times. 

The accounts of the several voyages are based on the log-books, darios, kept by 
the pilots, usually by the Prloto Mayor, but sometimes by his assistants, Piloto Segundo 
or T'ercero. These diaries seem to have been very detailed: the number of pages, which 
is always conscientiously given, often reached a couple of hundred. It is therefore only 
a small part of their information that has found a place in the official summary contained 
in the manuscript. This confines itself for the most part to the nautical sphere: the 
principal dates of the voyages, latitude and longitude, statements as to islands and lands 
seen, and, in great detail, notes of such phenomena as the seamen of that time regarded 
as sure signs of the nearness of land, such as flying birds, objects floating in the water, etc. 
On the other hand, there is an almost total lack of information as to the course according 
to the compass, winds and currents, and the variations of the compass, concerning all of 
which the original log-books undoubtedly contained detailed particulars. We also learn 
very little about occurrences during the voyage, and of storms and other difficulties which 
had to be faced: only when damages were incurred, or the necessity of turning aside from 
the established course, or fear of hostile attacks caused the General to assemble his officers 
for a junta, do we obtain, through the detailed minutes kept on such occasions, some idea 
of the obstacles which continued to beset the voyages of the galleons. 

Thanks to the numerous latitude and longitude observations, there is no difficulty 
in plotting out on the chart the course of most of the voyages. As they do not show any 
very material variations in this respect, it will suffice to give here a general account, 
chiefly having regard to the principal object of this treatise, that is to say the relation 
of the voyages to the Hawaiian Archipelago. 

The galleon usually sailed from Cavite at the end of June or at the beginning of 
July; is was only exceptional circumstances, of the cause of which we are not informed, 
that sometimes delayed the departure till August or the beginning of September. The 
passage through the narrow and dangerous channel between the Philippine Islands seldom 
took less than a month. After they had passed through the Embocadero de San Bernar- 
dino into the open sea, the course was laid ENE. in order to double the chain of the 
Mariannes, and preferably as near them as possible. The 2800 foot high Volcan Grande 
(Asuncion in modern maps), or the 1600 foot high Farallon de Pajaros, immediately north 
thereof, were regarded as points worth trying to sight on this course; but wind-conditions 
often compelled the pilots to pass without sighting them, sometimes so far towards the 
north that the Volcano Islands or some rock in the Bonin Archipelago were seen. After 
they had reached 30° N. lat., they steered NE., and about 33° the course was altered to 
a more easterly direction in order gradually to reach 35° or 37° in the course of the search 
for the longed-for senas, which they expected to sight about this latitude after they had 
sailed about 90 degrees of longitude from the Embocadero. Only on one occasion, and 
that as an isolated exception, do we find that the highest latitude attained was 41° 24: 
as a rule the galleons did not go beyond 38°. In the longitudes between which the Hawaiian 
Islands are situated, no galleons sailed during this period more to the south than 31°; 
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most of them passed several degrees further towards the north. From this one can 
perceive the impossibility that they could have sighted any of these islands: the northern- 
most of the chain of small uninhabited islands and rocks that stretch from Hawaii in a 
north-westerly direction, Ocean Island, is situated in 28° 25’, and the northernmost of 
the inhabited islands, Kawaz, is not further north than 22° 15’. 

On the whole, it may be said that the galleons crossed the ocean between 30° and 
39° N. lat. A French pilot named FRASLIN, who died at Manila in 1766, is said to have 
learnt by experience that, in order to avoid the north-easterly storms, they ought not go 
so far towards the north as had been usual before his time, that is to say up to 37° and 
upwards, but that the voyages would be considerably shorter and safer if the course were 
laid in a more southerly latitude, preferably not higher than 33°.: Possibly it was this 
remark which gave rise to the direction which the editor of Anson’s Voyage says that 
he had seen in the instructions for the voyages of the galleons: according to this they were, 
if possible, to keep to the thirtieth degree and not go further north of this than was ab- 
solutely necessary to take advantage of the westerly winds. Anson’s companion, however, 
strongly disapproves of this sailing direction. If, he says, they steered instead up to 40° 
or 45° N. they would there find westerly winds more constant and stronger, and as a 
result of this they could make considerably shorter voyages. But it was reserved to the 
seamen of other nations to gain confirmation of the correctness of this latter assertion. 

The Spanish seamen of early times, especially those who navigated the Pacific 
Ocean, were often accused by their contemporaries of gross ignorance of their profession.’ 
To judge by the log-books which are here summarized, however, this accusation seems 
not a little unfair. The latitude-observations made are, when they can be checked, 
astonishing exact. Even the longitudes for the first part of the voyage, until they had 
reached the meridian of the Mariannes, do not exhibit very considerable errors. As an 
example it may be cited that, for Volcan Grande, whose right position is 19° 45’ N. lat. 
and 145° 29’ E. long. Gr., the average of the observations during seven different voyages 
gives 20° 7' N. and 144° 20’ E. That during the rest of the voyage for several months 
across the open sea the dead reckoning should give extremely erroneous longitudes is not 
to be wondered at; but in these calculations the pilots of the galleons were not inferior 
to the navigators of other nations at a time when all astronomical methods of determining 
the longitude at sea were unknown. The officers of the galleons were not ignorant of 
the untrustworthiness of the dead reckoning; and it is easy to understand the importance 
they attached to the only means they possessed of correcting it, that is the senas: the 
day when these were descried was in fact celebrated with a 7'e Deum and other ceremonies. 

The senas gave the signal for the alteration of the course from E.to SE. At the time 
with which we are here dealing they seldom made the nearest land on the American coast, 
but usually steered in such a way as to sight the lofty island of Guadalupe (29° 7'N. lat.), 


1 Le Gentin, Voyage dans les mers de l’Inde, Paris 1781, T. I, p. 673; II, p. 226. 

2 Anson’s Voyage, Lond. 1749, p. 242. 

3 As early as the beginning of the seventeenth century there are heard complaints of the ignorance 
of the pilots, and towards the close of the same century Dampier says: “It is strange to say how grossly 
ignorant the Spaniards in the West Indies, but especially in the South Seas, are of sea-affairs.” 
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or, if this was missed, Cape San Lucas, the southern point of the Californian Peninsula. 
For this part of the journey latitude and longitude observations were evidently regarded 
as of little interest: our manuscript contains but scanty notices about them; and if the 
original log-books had more copious information, they have been deliberately excluded. 

After crossing the mouth of the Gulf of California, they kept as close as possible to 
the coast of the mainland — there is no single example from this period of any of the 
Revilla-Gigedo Islands being observed — and when the port of Navidad was being passed, 
a boat was sent ashore with letters to convey to the city of Mexico the glad tidings of the 
impending arrival of the galleon at Acapulco. Finally, they cast anchor at that port, and 
were there met by crowds of merchants, who had hurried there to take part in the rich 
market in which the cargo of the galleon was disposed of. 

The stay in Acapulco was not long. Even if the galleon arrived there so late as 
January or February, its discharge, loading, and the repairs that were always necessary, 
had to be carried out with sufficient speed to enable the return-journey to be begun before 
the first of April; if the departure had to be delayed beyond that date, the voyage was 
regarded as extremely hazardous, because they then had to apprehend serious difficulties 
in the struggle against the south-west monsoon, los vendavales, that prevailed near the 
Philippines. Apart from this, the return-journey offered nothing of interest from a 
nautical point of view: our manuscript has not found it necessary to mention a single 
longitude or latitude figure in connection with it. After sailing about two and a half 
months they reached the Mariannes, where they regularly called: on no single occasion 
is it mentioned that any other island or group of islands was seen. Between the Mariannes 
and the Philippines navigation was more troublesome; most difficult of all was it to enter 
the Embocadero; not infrequently they were compelled to give it up and seek refuge for 
a considerable time in other harbours before the final goal, Cavite, could be reached. 
During this last part of the voyage partial or total losses of ships were by no means rare. 

Now that I pass to an account of the several voyages, I confine myself to mentioning 
their principal data, information as to islands and land seen, and the occurrences to which 
any importance can be assigned; everything that can be comprehended in the general 
account given above is here omitted. 


* * 
* 


1699. The galleon “San Francisco Xavier’, General MIGUEL MaRTINEz, sailed in 
this year from Cavite; but the log-book kept by the Piloto Mayor MIcvuEL DE LoRREaGa, 
does not begin until 7 December, when the senas came in sight, in 35° 30' N. lat. and 88° 
39’ long. E. from Cape Espiritu Santo. On the 23d of the same month Cape San Lucas 
was sighted; and on 15 January 1700 they arrived at Acapulco. Nineteen persons died 
on board between 17 July and 8 January. As aii the return-journey begun in 1700 
we have no record. 

1 In all the log-books from this period, except one, and also on the Spanish charts, the longitudes 
are reckoned from Cape Espiritu Santo, 125° 15’ E. from Greenwich. As the positions are only approximative, 


I have not found it worth while to reduce them to Greenwich longitude, by which they would get a misleading 
appearance of exactitude. 
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1700. The galleon “Nuestra Senora del Rosario’, General Don Domineo Rvis 
DE TaGLeE, Piloto Mayor FERMIN DE SALAVARBIA, sailed from Cavite on 26 June and 
emerged from the Embocadero on 24 July. On 12 August Farallon de Pajaros was doubled 
in 21° lat. and 21° long; and on 2 September, in 30° 19’ lat. and 29° 16' long., a lookout 
was posted to watch for Las Colunas, rocks which in this position could naturally not be 
found. The senas were seen on 24 October, in 36° 31’ lat. and 96° 29' long. When this 
observation was taken, the pilot considered that they were not more than 30 leagues from 
land, and declared that the reason that the senas had been met with so near land was 
that they had reached this position before the north and north-east wind had been able to 
drive the sea-weed further out to sea. On 26 October the course was set for Isla Enganosa, 
“The deceitful island’, a name by which Guadalupe was denoted, probably because it 
was often missed, which seems to have been the case on this occasion, as the land which 
came in sight on 8 November, in 23° 38' N., cannot have been anything except Cape San 
Lucas. On 5 December they cast anchor in Acapulco. — On 27 March 1701 they set sail 
from there, and on 29 June they sighted Terra de Boronga (the east coast of Samar); from 
there the galleon seems to have been driven southwards, for on 6 July it was off Tverra 
de Guiguan “near Estrecho de San Juanico”’ (probably Guiuan near the southern point 
of Samar). The log-book closes with the information that on 12 July they cast anchor in 
Palapa (Puerto de Palapag, on the south side of the Embocadero). 


1701. The galleon “San Francisco Xavier’, General Don BeRNaRDO DE ENpDAL, 
Piloto Mayor MIcuEL DE LORREAGA, sailed from Cavite on 5 July and passed out of the 
Embocadero on 2 August. On 18 September they were off Volcan de San Agustin (the 
southernmost island in the Volcano Archipelago). On 28 October they reckoned they 
were in 31° 53' lat. and 35° 41' long., and on 31 October in 31° 25’ lat. and 39° 16' long.: 
on the former day Rica de Oro was noted in the margin of the diary, and on the latter day 
Rica de Plata — which, of course, does not mean that land was then sighted, but only 
that they were in the neighbourhood where the charts placed these imaginary islands. 
The senas were encountered on 16 December in 33° 31’ lat. and 97° 36' long., and on 8 
January 1702 they arrived at Acapulco. — The return-journey from there was begun 
on 31 March; on 15 June they passed the Mariannes; on 2 July Boronga was sighted; 
and on 9 July they put in at Palapa. Seventeen of the crew had died during the outward 
voyage. 


1702. The galleon “Nuestra Senora del Rosario”, General Don FRANCISCO DE 
AxrcocHa, Piloto Mayor Don ANTONIO FERNANDEZ DE RoJas, sailed on 15 July from 
Puerto de Bagatao (near the southern end of Luzon) and cleared the Embocadero on 24 
July. On this voyage they made a careful survey of the Volcano Islands. On 11 Sep- 
tember they observed the southernmost of these, San Agustin, in 24° 8'N. lat. (the modern 
figure is 24° 14’); while sailing westward from this they descried on the following day 
the island of Fortuna, the position of which was determined as 24° 55' N. lat., and which 
is the same as that which Captains GorE and Kina called Sulphur Island and placed in 
24° 48’N. lat. It isa still active volcano, and from the galleon smoke was seen rising from 
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its summit. In the evening of the same day was seen the third island, San Alessandro, 
which was passed during the night with a very slight wind, almost a calm. On 15 September 
they discovered another island, situated NNE. from San Alessandro in 27° 30’ N. lat. 
The pilot declared that it could not be the island of San Juan because it was situated 
much to far to the east: it was therefore considered to be a new discovery and received 
the name of Rosario after the galleon. This name was transferred in 1813 from the old 
Spanish charts by the Spanish Captain Souis to an island discovered in 1801 by Captain 
BisHop and by him called Disappointment: the position of this last, 27° 18' N. lat. and 
140° 50' E. long., agrees very well, so far as the latitude is concerned, with the figure of 
the first discoverer. The galleon crossed the meridian of the Mariannes on 24 September 
in 30° 58' N. lat., and encountered the senas on 6 December. Only two days later, on 8 
December, land hove in sight, which was thought to be Punta de la Concepcion on the coast 
of California; but in that case the latitude observed, 35° 24’, is a whole degree too high. 
The passing of Cape San Lucas is dated 26 December, and the arrival at Acapulco 12 
January 1703. — When the galleon sailed from there, on 25 March, it was under the 
command of General Don JOSEPH CrrIANO. Cape Espiritu Santo came in sight on 28 
June; and on 5 July the galleon was compelled to seek shelter at Bahia de Sorsogon, which 
was almost the same place as that from which it had put out a year earlier. It was compel- 
led to stay here until 4 October, and did not reach Cavite until the 24th of that month. — 
Amongst those who died on the voyage is mentioned the ex-governor of the Philippines, 
Don Fausto CruzAT y GONGORA, who died on 24 November 1702. 


1703. The galleon “Nuestra Senora del Rosario” (a different ship from that just 
mentioned), General Don TEODORO DE San Lucas, Piloto Mayor Dirco IsErot. After 
leaving Cavite on 25 July, they cleared the Embocadero on 6 August. The diary kept on 
this voyage, unlike all the rest, does not reckon the longitude from Cape Espiritu Santo. 
As the mouth of the Embocadero is given as lying in 153° 20' long., it looks as if they 
had reckoned, like Mercator, from the meridian of the Azores; but possibly the pilot, like 
most of the European navigators of his time, regarded the meridian of Teneriffe as the 
initial meridian, and in that case he placed his starting-point about twelve degrees too 
far to the east. On this voyage too was observed Volcan de San Agustin (24° 30' N. lat.); 
and when, on 7 October, in 32° 24’ lat. and 192° 41' long., they observed a flock of sea-fowl 
(pajaros pescadores), it is said that these certainly came from Rica de Plata, as on the 
previous day they had been due south of that island — which is another proof of the 
tenacity of the belief in this island; which had never been seen. On 9 December the senas 
were observed in 34° 34’ N. lat. and 256° 1' long., which gives the pilot occasion to remark 
that he had sailed 7° 29' further than the galleon of the year 1695, before this observation 
was made — which is a mention of a voyage of which we have no other information. 
After that they saw Cape San Lucas on 25 December, and arrived at Acapulco on 15 
January 1704. — The return-journey was begun on 17 March; on 1 June they called at 
Guam; on 22 June they passed the Embocadero, and on 7 July the galleon put into the 
Bahia de Manila. 
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1704. The galleon ‘“‘“Nuestra Senora del Rosario”’, General and Piloto Mayor Fermin 
DE SALAVARRIA. Concerning this voyage our manuscript contains no dates, but confines 
itself to stating that the Governor of the Philippines had commanded the General to 
observe caution when he was approaching the coast of New Spain, because intelligence 
had arrived from Peru that English and Dutch pirates had penetrated into the South 
Sea; the diary gives an account of the hearing of witnesses, which took place on 15 July 
1705, with the officers of the galleon concerning the meeting with these pirates. From 
this Residencia it appears that the galleon had a short time before that date returned to 
Manila. The enemy against whom the commander of the galleon was thus warned was 
the expedition that had sailed from England on 30 April 1703 under the command of 
Wiuu1amM Dampier. Part of the plan of this expedition was the attempt to capture the 
rich Manila galleon. The above-mentioned witnesses state that the galleon was attacked 
by two ships off Navidad, that the battle lasted from 8 in the morning till 4 in the afternoon, 
and that the English ships were finally compelled to take to flight, so badly mauled that, 
according to the story current in Navidad, they had to run one ship ashore at Chametla, 
and transfer the whole of its cargo to the other ship, which was afterwards said to have 
been captured by a vessel that had been sent out from Peru to the assistance of the galleon. 

From the English side we have a narrative of these events by Dampier’s mate, 
WILLIAM FUNNELL. Dampier had shown himself a very unlucky and unskilful commander, 
and in particular he had been lacking in capacity to maintain unity and discipline in the 
course of the expedition: Captain THomAs STRADLING, with one vessel, had separated 
from him off Panama in May 1704; and in September he was abandoned by a large part 
of his crew, who under the command of the mate CLIPPERTON, went to try their luck on 
their own account in a little bark previously taken from the Spaniards. Despite this, 
Dampier resolved to try to take possession of the Manila galleon with his remaining ship, 
the “Saint George’’, and the ““Dragon’’, which was another bark taken from the Spaniards. 
On 4 December 1704, they sighted a sail to which they gave chase, and which was soon 
captured, after it had been abandoned by its crew, who escaped to Navidad in boats. 
The vessel was laden with ammunition; and so it was supposed that it had been sent out 
to the aid of the galleon. Two days later, on 6 December O. S., another vessel was seen 
which, when it was overtaken, proved to be the longed-for galleon. This last was entirely 
unprepared for the meeting, and Dampier was able to give it several broadsides before 
the Spaniards got their guns ready for action. If Dampier had followed the advice given 
him by one of his Spanish prisoners and boarded immediately, the galleon would infallibly 
have been taken; but time was lost in wrangling between those who voted in favour of 
this proposal, and those who would not venture on such a bold stroke; the Spaniards 
were able to mount their heavy cannon, which inflicted such serious damage on the 
English ship that Dampier, who had here given a fresh proof of his irresolution and his 
lack of daring at a decisive moment, had to give the signal for retreat.’ 

The fate of the English privateers was not such as the Spanish witnesses tried to 
make out; but it was none the more lucky for all that. Dissension again broke out amongst 


1 W. Funnett, A Voyage round the World, being an Account of Capt. William Dampier’s Expedition 
unto the South Seas. Lond. 1729, pp. 82 et sequ. 
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the crew, who divided into two parties: one of them, with the little bark, steered over the 
ocean to India and fell into the hands of the Dutch at Amboina; the other, under the 
command of Dampier himself, after some further privateering exploits on the coast of 
South America, also made its way to the Dutch Indies, where the vessel, a Spanish prize, 
was seized and the crew was scattered in different directions. 


1705. The galleon ‘“‘San Francisco Xavier’’, General Don SANTIAGO ZABALBURU, 
sailed from Cavite in August. ‘Nothing is known of its fate; not a fragment, no object 
whatever, large or small, has ever been found to serve as evidence or support for even a 
conjecture as to its fate, whether it was shattered on some unknown rock or was swallowed 
by the waves, crew and all — commander, seamen, and passengers, among whom were 
whole families of high rank. The ocean has kept the secret of this terrible tragedy.’” 


1706. The galleon ‘“‘“Nuestra Senora del Rosario’’, General Don JOSEPH MARTINES DE 
Crr1ANO, Piloto Mayor Don ANTONIO FERNANDEZ DE Rogas, sailed from Cavite on 6 July 
and got through the Embocadero on 3 August. On17 September, in 24° 12'N. lat., they 
saw Volcan de San Agustin, and on the following day Fortuna, from whose summit smoke 
was seen to ascend, and San Alessandro; the longitude was determined as 15° 5' (= 140° 
20' E. Gr.), which falls short of the reality by scarcely one degree. On 20 September it is 
said that they saw a previously unknown island which was not to be found on the charts, 
and on the four following days they passed to the east of no less than three groups of 
small islands, of which the northernmost was situated in 27° 45’ lat. This perfectly exact 
observation establishes the fact that it was the Bonin Islands. On 29 September they 
crossed the meridian of the Mariannes in 30° 39’ lat., and on 16 November the senas were 
encountered in 37° N. lat. and 93° 46’ long. On 4 December they passed Cape San Lucas, 
and on the 20th they arrived at Acapulco. A note in the diary says briefly that they 
here learnt that the galleon ‘“‘San Xavier” had not reached its destination. — On 8 March 
1707 they set sail from there with an exceptionally rich cargo. The vessel also conveyed 
the newly-appointed Archbishop of Manila and, as usual, a large number of religious, 
among them probably the French Jesuits NYEL, DE BRASLE, and HEBRARD, who are said 
to have been the first Frenchmen who tried to reach the missions of their order in China 
by this unusual route. On the voyage the Mariannes were passed on 16 May, and the 


™~ 1! CEsaREO FERNANDEZ Duro, Armada Espaaola, VI, p. 96. Cf. Bu. & Ros. XLIV, p. 142. 

* “Dio fondo en Acapulco y nota al margen haver tenido la noticia de que el galeon San Xauier no 
havia llegado.’”’ This does not agree with the statement of M. Jean de Monségur, an officer in the Spanish 
Navy, though French by birth. He arrived at the City of Mexico in June 1707, stayed there about a year, 
and shortly after his return to Spain’ drew up a detailed report of his observations, which is preserved in 
manuscript in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, with the title: ““Nouveaux mémoires touchant Je Mexique ou 
la Nouvelle Espagne, recueillis sur les lieux avec une aftention particuli¢ére par M. de Monségur pendant les 
années 1707 et 1708” (Ms. Fr. 24228). In this report there is given in extenso a “‘Compte du produit de la 
cargaison du galion appelé le Saint-Francois-Xavier, du port de 1000 tonneaux, venu de Manille & Acapulco au 
commencement du mois de janvier 1707”. That the document is authentic cannot be doubted; but how can 
this be explained when it is also indisputable that the galleon “San Francisco Xavier’’ was lost? The explanation 
seems to be either that M. de Monségur had made a mistake about the name of the vessel, or that a list of 
its cargo had reached Mexico with another ship and was then copied by M. de Monségur without knowledge 
of the loss. Cf. the present writer’s work, Les relations commerciales et maritimes entre la France et les 
cites de V’océan Pacifique, T. I, Paris 1909, pp. 41, 69 notes. 
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Embocadero on 24 June; but it was not until 3 October that they were able to cast anchor 
at Cavite.’ 


1707. The patache “Nuestra Senora de la Encarnacion’, General Don FERMIN DE 
SALAVARRIA, Piloto Mayor PANTALEON FERNANDEZ Casapo, left Cavite on 12 July; 
Embocadero, 8 August; the senas, 17 December in 35° 9’ N. lat; Cape San Lucas, 14 
January 1708; arrived at Acapulco, 2 February. — The return-journey was begun on 30 
March, and among the passengers were the French Jesuits TAILLANDIER and BONNET. © 
The former states that at the beginning they had little or no wind; but that after they had 
reached 13° N. lat. a strong favourable wind rapidly carried the vessel to Guam, which 
was reached on 13 June. Father Taillandier went on shore and said mass on the beach, 
but the voyage was continued on the following day. Cape Espiritu Santo hove in sight 
on 1 July, and the following day they put into the Embocadero, favoured by a fresh gale; 
but this soon went down, and consequently they had to tow the vessel through the straits. 
Except for one minor accident off the islands Los Naranjos, the passage went well; and 
on 17 July they were able to cast anchor in Cavite.’ 


1708. Probably a vessel in this year sailed for New Spain and returned from there 
in the following year, although our manuscript contains no information about it. The 
Jesuit Fathers PIERRE FAURE and CAZALET, accompanied by twenty-one other Jesuits, 
set sail from Acapulco on 30 March 1709. On 11 June they called at the Mariannes, 
where they left six ‘‘fresh’’ missionaries to replace the same number of old and exhausted 
ones. The remaining seventeen continued the journey until a contrary wind compelled 
them to leave the large ship and go on board three small galleys, called ‘‘caracoas’’, so 
as to be able to reach Manila by rowing and sailing. In this they were successful, though 
one of the galleys capsized, and the missionaries on board were saved with difficulty.’ 


1709. The galleon ‘Nuestra Senora de Begona’’, General Don FERNANDO DE 
Anauto, Piloto Mayor HENRIQUE HERMAN. After emerging from the Embocadero on 
30 August, they saw, on 25 September, the island of San Juan at a distance of 9 leagues, 
and on the following day a number of small islands. The position of the former is given 
as 26° 53’ N. lat. and 18° 1' long.; that of the latter as 28° N. lat. and 19° 4’ long. They 
were evidently the Bonin Islands, which, owing to erroneous observations, were placed 
too far to the east. The senas were seen on 13 December in 36° 55! lat. and 92° 57' long.; 
on 4 January 1710 — in 23° 7’ lat., that is to say in about the latitude of Cape San Lucas 
— two sail were descried, and they hastened to put the galleon in a posture of defence. 
For 6 January the diary relates that at two o’clock in the morning one of the two ships 
approached with clangour of trumpets, pipes, and drums, and immediately opened fire 
with cannons, culverins, and muskets. The battle lasted till about five o’clock, and the 
galleon suffered a certain amount of damage in rigging and canvas. At ten o’clock the 


' BL. & Ros. XLIV, p. 144. Lettres édifiantes et curieuses, 7° Recueil, Paris 1707, pp. 41 et sequ. 
Voyages de Francois Coreal aux Indes Occidentales, T. HI, Amst. 1722, p. 224. 

2 Lettres édifiantes et curieuses, XI®° Recueil, Paris 1715, p. 224. 

3 Josepx Stickuern, Der neue Welt-Bott, Th. V, Augsburg & Griz 1726, p. 57. 
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enemy made a fresh attack with both ships, which laid themselves on either side of the 
galleon, and gave them various broad-sides: this time the battle lasted three and a half 
hours. The battle was renewed for the third time at 4 p. m. for a period of two and a 
half hours, after which the enemy retired. Before that the people on board the galleon 
had sighted yet a third ship, which, however, because of the prevailing calm, could not 
come up until 3,30 in the morning of 7 January. With united forces the enemy then 
made a last attack: all three vessels fired their broadsides at pistol range, and the largest 
of them made an attempt at boarding; but after seven hours fighting they found them- 
selves compelled to retire. The galleon had altogether 8 dead and 28 wounded. After 
employing the following day in repairing the damage done, the voyage was continued at 
a distance of 30 leagues from land in order not to come upon the enemy unawares, in case 
he should attack the galleon from some lurking place near the approach to Acapulco. 

Captain WoopESs ROGERS, the commander of the English squadron, tells the story 
of these events in substantially the same way as the Spanish manuscript. He had long 
been cruising for the Manila galleon, and had already given up the hope of meeting it, 
when, on 22 December (2 January 1710 N. S.), he caught sight of a vessel which proved 
to be the almiranta ‘Nuestra Senora de la Encarnacion”, about whose voyage I know 
nothing more than that three months before it had separated from its capitana “Nuestra 
Senora de Begona’’. It is said that the Captain of the almiranta, a Frenchman named 
JEAN PECHBERTY, surrendered in a cowardly way without fighting;' but this is contradicted 
by Rogers’ account,’ which says that the battle was very hard although short, and that 
in the course of it he himself was badly wounded. In order to guard the prize, Rogers 
with his own vessel, the ““Duke’’, put in at a harbour near Cape San Lucas; it was his two 
other ships, the “Duchess”, Captain COURTNEY, and the “Marquis”, Captain Cook, that 
first began the fight with the capitana, before Rogers could come to their aid. The English 
ships suffered severely from the fire of the Spaniards: on the ‘““Duke” the mainmast was 
struck by two balls, so that it threatened to go overboard; and a grenade thrown on its 
deck set fire to an ammunition-chest, by the explosion of which some of the crew were 
badly injured. On one of the English ships eleven men were wounded; on one of the other 
some twenty; and as their cannons produced little effect on the hull of the galleon, which 
was built of wood as hard as iron, Rogers, who had been again wounded, found himself 
compelled to give the signal for retreat, so as to repair his damages near Cape San Lucas, 
and insure the safety of the prize first taken. 

After the galleon capitana had escaped its pursuers, it put in at Navidad on 15 
January, and finally cast anchor at Acapulco on the 26th of the same month. During 
this part of the voyage the galleon was overtaken by a boat with some of the crew of the 
almiranta, which brought the news of that vessel’s misadventure. 

On 31 March 1710 the galleon left Acapulco, passed the Mariannes on 2 June, and 
sighted Cape Espiritu Santo on 30 June; after which it finally put in at Bahia de Sorsogon 
on 28 July. 


1 Montero, I, p. 398. 
2 Woopes Rocers, A Cruising Voyage round the World, Lond. 1712, p. 293. 
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1710. The galleon “Nuestra Senora del Rosario’, General Don MIGUEL DE 
ELERREAGA, Piloto Mayor FRANCISCO DE SALASAR: from Bagatao, 30 July; Embocadero, 
15 August; Volcan Grande, 13 September (20° 25’ N. lat.); the senas, 17 November (36° 
9' N. lat.; 96° 36’ long.); Cape San Lucas, 4 December; arrival at Acapulco, 13 December. 
— Departure from there, 25 March 1711; Embocadero, 22 June; arrival at Cavite, 9 July. 


1711. The galleon “Nuestra Senora de Begona”, General Don Juan Iq@Nnacio 
VERTIZ, Piloto Mayor JosEPH MARTINEz, sailed from the island of Ticao on 19 August 
and cleared the Embocadero the same day; the senas, 7 December (36° N. lat.; 94° 44’ 
long.); in sight of Punta de la Concepcion on the coast of California, 17 December, and 
of Cape San Lucas, 3 January 1712; arrive at Acapulco, 19 January. — Sails from there 
31 March 1712; Mariannes (Rota), 9 June; Embocadero, 9 July. The diary ends on 14 
July with the statement that they put in at Sobongcobong (possibly Subaang on the north 
coast of the island of Mindoro). 


1714. The galleon “Santo Cristo”, General Don Francisco DE OLAvIDE, Piloto 
Mayor Don PEDRO VINALES, who died on the voyage, Piloto Accompanado ALBERTO 
DE ARRIETA. From Cavite on 23 July; Embocadero, 3 September. On 28 September, 
in 25° 37' N. lat. and 18° 30’ long., they saw the island that is called La Desconocida and 
which lies on this side of the chain of the Marianne Island (‘‘que esta antes de la cordillera 
de Marianas’’). On 30 September another island was seen, extending from north to south; 
and on 2 October yet another larger island was seen, standing high out of the sea and 
covered with vegetation in its north-eastern part, which was supposed to be the island 
of Malabrigo. On the same day the position observed was 27° 30' N. lat. It cannot be 
determined with certainty whether these islands belong to the Volcano or to the Bonin 
Archipelago. On the following day, 3 October, it is said that they crossed the meridian 
of the Mariannes in 28° 19’ N. lat. and 19° 40' long. On 30 November the senas were seen, 
in 34° 9' N. lat. and 95° 45’ long. On 14 December Cape San Lucas was passed, and on 
3 January 1715 they reached Acapulco. — They sailed from there on 1 April 1715; the 
Mariannes, 13 June; Embocadero, 1 July; arrival at Cavite, 13 August. 


1716. On “the Anson chart” there can be seen east of Japan, in about 35° 30' N., 
some islands marked with the inscription Islas Nueva [sic] del Ano de 1716; and on the 
“Stockholm chart’’, which is to be described below, there are, off the coast of California, 
Farellones descubiertos el ano de 1716, rocks which, even on the Anson chart, are marked 
with their still preserved name Farallon de Alijos. I have found no information about 
any voyage made in 1716 during which these discoveries could have been made. 


1717. The galleon “Nuestra Senora de Begona’’, General Don FRANCISCO DE 
EcHEVESTE, Piloto Mayor HENRIQUE HERMAN. From Cavite, 1 July; Embocadero, 6 
September. On 10 October they saw Isla de San Alessandro (25° 51'N. lat.; 14° 3’ long.), 
and on 12 October Los Arzobispoles (25° 58' N. lat.; 14° 30' long.); the latter would seem 
to be identical with some of the Bonin Islands. On 26 October the meridian of the 
Mariannes was crossed in 32° 51’ N. lat. and 20° 52’ long. The senas on 19 December, in 
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36° 16' lat. and 95° 16’ long. Cape San Lucas, 4 January 1718; arrival at Acapulco, 26 
January. — Departure from there on 31 March 1718. There were on board no fewer than 
105 religious, among whom there were 48 Jesuits. One of the latter, Father JosEPH 
Bonanl, has described the journey down to the arrival at Guam on 16June. This narrative 
contains, however, only an account of the ecclesiastical ceremonies that took place during 
the voyage: the “Festus Beati Francisci Regis’ was celebrated on 25 May with special 
magnificence: the Augustinian Fathers with their Commissary-General at their head, 
sang the first vespers; the Right-Reverend the Bishop of Nueva Segovia said High Mass 
with blowing of trumpets and beating of drums and the discharge of the smaller artillery; 
in the evening, after service had been performed, the sailors presented a play and some 
Indian dances; and after that there was a “lordly spread” with all sorts of costly drinks 
and sweetmeats, amongst which there was no lack of good Dutch beer in such ample 
measure that they could not praise sufficiently the General, who had defrayed the cost 
of the feast, for his magnificent liberality. — Finally, the galleon made the Embocadero 
on 5 July, and put in at Cavite on the 27th of the same month. 


1722. The galleon “Sacra Familia”, General Don JUAN PaBLo DE OrpUNA, Piloto 
Mayor JOSEPH MARTINES DE Varaas. From Cavite, 30 June; Embocadero, 27 July. 
On 17 August, in 20° 50' N. lat., they saw El Farallon, ‘‘which lies north of the three small 
islands in the neighbourhood of Volcan Grande’; and on 5 September they doubled Las 
Colunas, that is to say their position on the chart, at which point the observations 31° 20! 
N. lat. and 33° 40’ long. were taken, and it was noted that they were at a distance of 70 
leagues from Rica de Oro. On 17 November the senas were seen in 36° 49' N. lat. and 
100° long; according to the reckoning, it is added, they had thus sailed 5 degrees more 
than their real position, because the correct position of the senas was in 95° long.; another 
diary kept on board showed a still larger error, or 11° 6 too far to the east. On 30 
November the latitude of Cape San Lucas was crossed; and on 25 December the galleon 
arrived at Acapulco. — On 10 March 1723 they set sail from there; sighted the Mariannes 
(Rota) on 10 May; made the Embocadero on 14 June; and arrived at Cavite on the 22d 
of the same month. | 


1725. The patache “Nuestra Senora de los Dolores’, General Don Juan Dominco 
DE NEBRA, Piloto Mayor MANUEL PEREz. From Cavite, 2 July; Embocadero, 29 July; 
Volcan Grande (20° 8' N. lat.; 18° long.), 21 August; senas (35° 8’ N. lat.), 4 November; 
Cape San Lucas, 16 November; arrival at Acapulco, 29 November. — The patache returns 
to the Philippines in 1726, but there are no details of this voyage. 


1726. The galleon “Santo Cristo de Burgos’, General Don Francisco SANCHES 
DE TAGLE, sailed from Cavite at the beginning of July. On the 23d of the same month 
they took harbour on the island of Ticao in order to renew their supplies and to wait for 
suitable weather to pass through the Embocadero. Meanwhile there arose a severe storm 
which cast the galleon upon some rocks; the crew and the passengers succeeded in getting 


1 Stéckiein, Welt-Bott, VIl, pp. 1—3. 
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ashore; but after vain attempts to save the vessel and the cargo, they resolved to burn 
the ship and what it contained.’ 

It was probably this mishap which lead to the resolution to dispatch the patache 
‘‘Nuestra Senora de los Dolores’ shortly after its return from Acapulco. The General 
was Don ANTONIO GONCALEZ DE QUIJANO, and Piloto Mayor Captain MANUEL PEREz 
MontTo1a. It was not until 2 September 1726 that they could sail from Cavite; they 
cleared the Embocadero on 21 September; and on 30 October they saw the Volcano that 
is situated in 23° 50’ N. lat. —i. e., Volcan de San Agustin. After encountering the senas 
on 28 December, they saw the coast of California, in 37° 20’ N. lat., on 1 January 1727; 
Cape San Lucas was passed on 27 January; and on 7 February they reached Acapulco. 
— Departure from there, 5 April 1727; off the island of Guam, 11 June; Embocadero, 
3 July; arrival at Cavite, 17 July. 


1727. The galleon “Sacra Familia”, General Don PEDRO GONCALEZ DEL RIVERO 
Y QuizANO, Piloto Mayor Don HENRIQUE HERMAN. From Cavite, 7 July; Embocadero, 
19 July; Volcan Grande (20° 19' N. lat.), 3 September; the senas, 17 November (35° 58' 
N. lat.; 113° 28' long.). On 28 November they saw, in 24° 36' N. lat., “‘the small islands 
which are like sails’, or Alijos Rocks, which, seen from some distance, show an illusive 
resemblance to ships under sail: their right position 1s 24° 50 N. lat.2, After that Cape 
San Lucas was passed on 2 December; and the arrival at Acapulco took place on 24 
December. — From Acapulco, 30 March 1728; the Mariannes (Guam), 13 June; Emboca- 
dero, 14 July; arrival at Cavite, 16 August. 


1728. The galleon ‘“‘Nuestra Senora de Guia”, General Don ANTONIO FERNANDEZ 
DE Rogas, Piloto Mayor Don ANTONIO GIL. From Cavite, 10 July; Embocadero, 23 August; 
Volcan Grande, 29 September (19° 23’ N. lat., 18° 49’ long.); senas, 16 December (32° 50! 
N. lat., 100° 49’ long.); Cape San Lucas, 8 January 1729; Acapulco, 28 January. — 
Departure from there, 31 March 1729; Mariannes, 13 June; Embocadero, 10 July. The 
diary ends on 23 July, when they were in sight of the island of Marinduque. 


1729. The galleon “Sacra Familia’, General Don JuAN ANTONIO CORTEZ DE 
ARREDONDO, Piloto Mayor Don GERONIMO MoNnTERO. From Cavite, 11 July; Embocadero, 
3 August. On 15 September they saw the island that is called la Desconocida (San 
Alessandro), and on the following day Volcan Grande (Volcan de San Agustin) and Isla 
de Patos (Sulphur), from which last smoke was seen ascending. On 19 September they 
passed between the two islands last named, at a distance of 8 leagues from the former. 
For these three islands, which all belong to the Volcano group, the following positions 
are given: 


1 Bu. & Ros. XLI, p. 219; XLVI, p. 38. Montero. I, p. 437. 

2 Captain Ase. Du Perit-TuHovars tells us that the lookout on his vessel mistook the rocks for sailing 
ships (22 November 1837). He also says: ‘Cet écueil, découvert en 1791, n’avait point été revu, et son 
existence méme était devenue si douteuse, que quelques géographes s’étaient déterminés & le supprimer tout-a- 
fait sur les carles nouvelles.” Voyage autour du monde sur la frégate la Vénus, T. II, Paris 1841, p. 148. 
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Volcan Grande . . . . . 24° 55’ N. lat. 20° 30’ long. 
Isla de Patos .... . 25° 18’ N. lat. 20° long. 
Desconocida . . . . . . 26° N. lat. 20° 5! long. 


The senas were seen on 12 December, and on the 28th of the same month they 
passed Cape San Lucas. They arrived at Acapulco on 19 January 1730, and started back 
on 31 March. On 20 June they saw the island of Sarpana (Rota in the Mariannes); and 
on the 25th, when they were presumably off Guam, it was resolved, in a Junta summoned 
by the General, that all people who had embarked from the island and also some convicts' 
should leave the ship, because the water-supply was running short and the stormy weather 
prevented the galleon from riding at anchor. On 19 September they sought port at Baco 
(on the north coast of Mindoro), and remained lying there until 27 October, after which, 
on 10 November, the galleon was wrecked, “‘inside the Embocadero’’. 


1730. The galleon ‘‘Nuestra Senora de Guia’’, General Don Francisco ANTONIO 
DE ABARCA Y VALDES, Piloto Mayor Don HENRIQUE HERMAN. The galleon was ready 
for sea on 16 July, but storms prevented the departure from Cavite till the 3lst of the 
same month, and the passing of the Embocadero until 3 September. The senas were 
first seen on 12 January 1731, in 34° 16'N. lat. and 102° long., from which it was concluded 
that there was an error of six degrees in the reckoning, because, according to “los 
practicos’”’, the senas ought to be encountered in 96° long. 

When they were off the coast of California, in 23° 34’ N. lat., the ship’s carpenter 
announced that the rudder was so badly damaged that it could hardly be used. 
On this account, on 26 January, the General summoned the officers to a Junta. 
Their unanimous opinion — which was noted down by the ship’s clerk with the 
elaborate formalities that were customary on such occasions and which our manuscript 
reproduces in full, — was that with the damaged rudder it was not safe to cross the 
mouth of the Gulf of California, where rough weather often occurs, that the rudder 
must necessarily be raised on to the deck for repairing, and that they must therefore 
seek a port on the nearest land. The diary does not state if this resolution was carried 
out: it merely mentions that on 30 January they were at a distance of 5 or 6 leagues from 
Cape San Lucas; that on 4 February, in passing Navidad, they dispatched the galleon’s 
mails; that on 14 February a boat was sent ashore with some sick persons; that the same 
operation was repeated on 17 February off Acapulco; and that finally they put into 
that harbour on 20 February. — The galleon started back again on 5 April; anchored 
off Umata (Guam) on 11 July; passed the Embocadero on 24 August; and arrived at 
Cavite on 19 September. 


/” 1731, In this year, on 18 July, two vessels sailed from Cavite: the patache capitana 
‘Nuestra Senora de Cobadonga’”’, General Don ANTONIO GONCALEZ DE QUIJANO, Piloto 
Mayor Don GERONIMO MONTERO; and the patache almiranta ‘San Cristobal’, Almirante 
Don JUAN MANUEL DE LA VAREDA, Piloto Mayor Don JOSEPH GONCALEZ BUENO. On 


' The Spanish troops in the Philippines were largely recruited from persons who had been condemned 
for crimes committed in Mexico. 
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16 August, before they had reached the Embocadero, the General summoned a Junta of 
the pilots and other officers of both vessels, to whom he suggested the importance of 
fixing upon a rendezvous in the event of the two vessels losing sight of each other during 
the voyage. For this purpose he proposed that, after they had passed the island of 
Guadalupe, they should put in at Puerto de Magdalena, situated on the coast of California, 
in 25° N. lat. This harbour, discovered by Sebastian Vizcaino as long ago as 22 July 
1602 and named by him after the saint of the day, had , not long before the time now in 
question, been more closely surveyed: in 1719, under orders from the Viceroy of Mexico, 
the Marquess de Valero, Father CLEMENTE GUILLEN, accompanied by a small band of 
soldiers under the command of Captain Estavan RopriauEz Lorenzo, had visited 
these regions by land in order to search for some suitable port of call for the Manila 
galleons.1 The comparatively favourable description he had given of Magdalena Bay — 
though fresh water had been searched for in vain — had probably directed attention to 
that place, and had led the authorities in Manila to recommend it in the instructions 
issued to the commander of the galleon.. Wherhe now urged his officers to give their 
opinion, his proposal was met by the most pronounced opposition. The officers declared 
that the waters near the proposed rendezvous were exposed to severe storms, that some 
of them could testify to this from the experience of the preceding year, and that 
Magdalena Bay, situated near Cape San Lucas, where hostile attacks had several times 
occurred, did not offer sufficient security. As an alternative to it the pilots proposed 
San Diego Bay, in 34° to 35°: the entrance to it was easy; it was protected froni all winds 
and ae from enemy attacks, “as they had no. example of any such occurring in these 
regions’; and moreover in Sa hey could provide themselves with water and 
wood, the most important requisites during the voyage. In accordance with the opinion 
of the pilots, the Junta resolved that San Diego Bay should be fixed upon as the 
rendezvous. 

On 31 August they cleared the Embocadero, and for the rest of the ocean-voyage 
nothing worthy of note is mentioned, except that on 20 October at nightfall they took 
@ reef in the topsails and kept a sharp lookout, so as not to strike on Rica de Plata, whose 
position, 32° 50' N. lat., and 41° 29' long., they thought they had reached. But no land 
was seen, and they sailed onwards on the following day with a course SE by E. On 11 
December in the morning they saw some high land in 36° 20! N. lat., probably some part 
of Sierra de Santa Lucia; on 13 December they were again in sight of land and some 
islands: the noon-observation gave 34° N. lat. precisely, and they thought they ought 
to steer towards the east in order to seek the agreed rendezvous, San Diego. It is not 
difficult to prove that they ran into Santa Barbara Channel and that, as they did not 
venture to hold on their course after nightfall, the galleon steered towards the south 
between the islands Santa Rosa and Santa Cruz. It is not wonderful that they could 
not reach their goal in these regions, as San Diego lies about 1 '/, degrees further to the 
south. But the course could not be altered except by decision of a new Junta: and accord- 
ingly this met on 13 December between 9 and 10 p. m., and the pilots and the other officers, 
in reply to the question-whether the galleon could lie to over the night so as to continue 
1 Micuen Vexzcas, Noticia de la California, T. Il, Madrid 1757, pp.7389—842... .. 
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the search for the appointed harbour next_ morning, unanimously declared that that was 
impossible. They steered towards Guadalupe instead, passed Cape San Lucas on 29 
December, and arrived at Acapulco on 20 January 1732. — From there they sailed on 31 
March, passed the Mariannes on 10 June and the Embocadero on 2 July, and arrived at 
Cavite on 1l July. 

The diary kept on the almiranta ‘San Cristobal’? by the Piloto Accompanado Don 
SEBASTIAN DE SALASaR, begins on 12 October 1731, the day on which they lost sight of the 
capitana in 35° 12’ N. lat. and 32° 13’ long. As early as 12 November, more than a month 
before they encountered the senas (17 December), it was resolved in a Junta to abandon 
the plan of seeking harbour in San Diego. The reasons adduced for this course were that 
the ship had been badly battered in the struggle against constant headwinds; if one leak 
was stopped, another immediately appeared; the pumps had to be kept going incessantly; 
and as the deck had ceased to be watertight, the cables and other cordage stowed beneath 
had begun to rot. To all this it must be added that they had no boats to survey unknown 
inlets; so it was in every respect more prudent to lay the course for the known harbour 
of Acapulco, where the ship could be repaired. They arrived there on 26 January 1732, 
that is only six days after the capitana. — The two ships started from Acapulco together 
on 31 March, but separated on 4 April; and when the almiranta put in at Guam on 16 
June, it was resolved in a Junta, probably without knowledge of the fact that the capitana 
had passed the Mariannes a week earlier, not to wait for it but to make for the Embocadero 
at once. That strait was passed on 30 June; and on 7 July they cast anchor at Cavite, 
where the capitana did not arrive until five days later. 


1732. The galleon ‘Nuestra Senora de Guia’’, General Don FRANcisco SANCHES 
DE TAGLE, Piloto Mayor Don FELI1z PonsE, Piloto Segundo Don PEpRO LAvor DE Tancios, 
which last kept the log-book from which is taken the following account. From Cavite, 
11 July; Embocadero, 28 July. After getting out into the open sea, they met with such 
persistent easterly winds (brisas) that they could not double the Mariannes even after 
a month’s effort. On 26 August, in 19° 41’ N. lat., and 14° 12' long., it was resolved to 
change the course to south, so as to avoid Parece Vela and Vela, two reefs which in reality 
are only one, the Douglass Reef. On 28 September it is said that they had passed the 
two volcanoes, Malabrigo Chico and Isla de Patos (24° 58' N. lat., 20° 17' long.) without 
seeing them; and on 7 October they were, in 29° 31' N. lat., 21° 50’ long., north of “the 
island of Guadalupe and the whole of that group of islands’ (toda esta cuadrillera). The 
sight of some birds on 23 October gave occasion to the remark that they had got as far 
as Las Colunas, which are situated between 28° 30' and 32° 30'N. lat., and in 32° 30’ long.; 
but these islands did not come into sight, because they passed 140 leagues north of them, 
naturally according to their imaginary position on the chart. It was also clearly the chart 
that caused the pilot, on 30 and 31 October and on 5 November, to determine his position 
with reference to Rica de Plata: they did not, however, come nearer than 47 leagues to 


1 All these names are found on the charts of the period, together with the previously named San 
Agustin, Fortuna, San Alessandro, San Juan etc., of which they are merely doublets. 
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its supposed position.: For 17 November the diary contains this: ‘‘37° 2'N. lat., 51° 46’ 
long.; at noon we had “the Dubious Bank” (el bajo en duda) 21 leagues to SE.; and the 
course we now keep, according to my reckording, will take us quite near to leeward of 
this bank, and we shall have it on the port side; but our Piloto Mayor said that we should 
have it to starboard.” The allusion here is undoubtedly to the bank which one of the charts 
discussed below (the Stockholm chart) places in these regions with the name Roncador 
(properly ‘the Snorer’). Another reference to the chart we might perhaps find in the 
entry for 23 November, where the pilot, after he had sailed about 3'/, degrees further 
towards the east, and in 31° 30' N. lat. observed a flock of land-birds (patos silvestres), 
says that he is convinced “that there must be some island during this long passage 
nearer than those which, according to the opinion of many, lie to the north or the south 
of the latitude in which the galleons generally pass’. In great detail there is related, 
both before and after the date last named, the daily appearance of birds and fishes and 
also other phenomena, such as thundery weather, rainbows, sea-blubber (agua mala), 
etc. Of greater interest than all this and the pilots speculations over it, is his entry for 
4 December, when, being in 35° 5' N. lat., and 70° 2' long., he said that he had reached 
the island Dona Maria Lajara and was due north thereof. ‘They say’’, it is added, 
“that this island received its name from a lady, a governor’s consort, who died and was 
buried at sea in this region. On a chart by Don Manuel de los Santos this Isla de Dona 
Maria Lajara lies in 76° long., which shows a very considerable difference from my chart, 
but on the other hand a very close agreement with the chief pilot’s, in that the difference 
does not amount to more than half a degree; it is said, however, that no one has ever seen 
any such island, although it seems indisputable that there is land to the south of this 
parallel, to judge by the signs of land that are to be seen there.’ In this case the signs of 
land were perhaps not altogether fallacious. If the pilot really was in 76° E. of Cape 
Espiritu Santo, i. e. about 159° W. from Greenwich, and if he had there laid the rudder due 
south, he would have reached the Hawaiian Islands — and the discovery of these islands 
by the Spaniards would have become an indisputable fact. 

It was not until 5 January 1733 that the first senas were seen, in 36° 10’ N. lat., 
and 91° 45’ long.; on 11 January the island of Guadalupe was sighted (29° 36’ N. lat.); 
and on 24 January they were so near Cape San Lucas that they could see people on the 
beach. They followed the shore within gunshot, and in the evening put in at a bay near 
the southernmost point of California. Here they were met by boats, which brought 
water and a letter from a Jesuit Father, in which he gave an account of the supplies that 
the place afforded and offered to receive the sick under pledge that, as soon as they were 
well, he would convey them in his own boat to Acapulco. But no answer was given to this 
invitation: though in great need of everything, they went on their way with the light land- 
wind in order to make the islands Las tres Marias. These islands came in sight on 29 January; 
on 2 February the boat that had been sent to Navidad with letters returned bringing 
water and other refreshments; on 13 February the sick and some passengers were landed 


' When this observation was made, on 31 October, their position was NW. from Rica de Plata, in 
34° 30’ lat., and 37° 51’ long. Compare with this the statement as to the position of the island in the pilot’s 
declaration cited above p. 78. : 
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at that harbour; and finally, on 18 February, they arrived at Acapulco. The voyage had 
been the slowest during the whole period now in question: they had spent nearly seven 
months on the open sea, and the mortality had been greater than on any other voyage: 
24 persons, including the General’s wife, died between 16 November and 16 February. 

The return-journey — under the charge of the Piloto Segundo Tancias instead of 
the Piloto Mayor, who had fallen sick on the outward voyage — seems, on the other hand, 
to have been normal: they left Acapulco on 7 April 1733; sighted the island of Guam on 
15 June; passed the Embocadero on 1 July; and arrived at Cavite on 14 July. 


1733. On 26 July two vessels sail from Cavite: the capitana “Nuestra Senora de 
Cobadonga”’, General Don JOSEPH ANTONIO VERMUDES, Piloto Mayor Don JOSEPH 
GONCALEZ BUENO; the almiranta ‘‘Nuestra Senora del Pilar’, Almirante and Piloto 
Mayor Don GERONIMO MonteERO, Piloto Accompanado I@nacio PEREZ DE ArcE. After 
clearing the Embocadero on 25 August, the two ships sailed in company until 1 October, 
when they were in 18° 25’ N. lat., and 16° 38’ long. The capitana saw the senas on 12 
January 1734 and arrived at Acapulco on 17 February. The almiranta, after encountering 
the senas on 19 January in 36° 9’ N. lat., set her course as usual for Cape San Lucas. 
On 4 February, when they were two miles distant from that place, a boat was sent ashore 
to fetch water and refreshments; they stayed there until 10 February, and arrived at 
Acapulco on the 21st of the same month. 

As regards the visit to Cape San Lucas we have a fairly detailed account from another 
quarter.’ After the Jesuits had begun to carry on missionary work with success on the 
Californian Peninsula in the beginning of the eighteenth century, they founded several 
settlements there, among others one, in 1730, near Cape San Lucas which received the 
name of San José del Cabo. Its head, Father Nicotas TAMARAL, received one day in 
January 1734 through some Indians intelligence that a great ship was to be seen off the 
coast. Soon afterwards it ran into the neighbouring harbour, Bahia de San Bernabé; 
and from people who were sent to meet the landing party the Father learnt that it was 
a ship from Manila under the command of Don Geronimo Montero, and that its supply 
of water was almost exhausted, and that it had many people ill with scurvy. The Father 
immediately sent down to the shore all he could gather together in the way of fresh 
provisions, and told the Indians to help in carrying the water. Most of the sick were also 
landed and, thanks to the priest’s care, soon recovered their health, all except three, 
who had to remain at the mission when the Captain, with the warmest expressions of 
gratitude, took leave of his benefactor. Montero afterwards tried in Mexico to secure an 
order that the galleons should always call at the mission near Cape San Lucas, but he 
won little support for his proposal. As we shall see, he obtained a better hearing in Manila: 
it was the first real result of the endeavours that had been going on for more than a century 
to arrange a place of call for the galleons during the voyage from the Philippines to New 
Spain. 

The return-journey, during which Geronimo Montero acted as General and Joseph 
Gongalez Bueno as Almirante, was begun by the two ships together. They sailed from 


1 Veneaas, Op. cit., Il, pp. 451 et sequ. 
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Acapulco on 9 April and passed the Embocadero on 17 July. The almiranta arrived at 
Cavite on 25 July, and the capitana on the following day, 26 July 1734. 


1734. The patache “San Cristobal’, General Don MatTro pE SuMALDE, Piloto 
Mayor Don ANTONIO DE EcHAVE. From Cavite, 6 July; Embocadero, 7 August. On 14 
September, when they were in 32° 3' N. lat., and 34° 4’ long., the pilot says that he laid 
his course for Rica de Plata and that it was his intention to explore that island. During 
the following days they steered eastwards between 32° and 33° lat. On 19 September, 
in the evening, they set the mizen-sail, ‘because it was not good to goin search of the named 
island Rica de Plata without a mizen-sail’’; but two days later, on 21 September, when 
they had gone about 4 degrees of longitude in this search, the pilot says that, if the south- 
east wind continued as fresh as it then was, he should give up his plan. As a matter of 
fact, the course was altered towards the north, and we hear nothing more of any endeavour 
to reach the mysterious island. Afterwards they encountered the senas on 24 November, 
saw the island of Guadalupe on 8 December, and Cape San Lucas on 21 December. 

Before the departure from the Philippines Captain Montero had obtained an order for 
the galleon to call at the mission of San José del Cabo. But instead of the friendly recep- 
tion they had expected, and of which they were all the more in need because the crew were 

suffering badly from scurvy, the men on a boat which was sent ashore were attacked by 
a@ cro d Indian ere all slain. Another boat which was sent to enquire into 
the fate of the first, was met by a shower of arrows from several hundred natives assembled 
on the shore, and, after firing some rounds of musketry and taking four Indians prisoner, 
had to retreat. Shortly before a general rising had broken out amongst the Indians in 
Lower California, in which all the missions situated there had been destroyed, and both 
Father Tamaral and another priest had suffered martyrdom.' With the loss of twelve 
dead and one wounded and the boat that had landed, the ship had to sail off to Acapulco, 
which was reached on 16 January 1735. 

This, however, did not end the misfortunes of the patache “‘San Cristobal’’. Sailing 
from Acapulco on 29 March, it was off the Embocadero on 8 June. They fired off a gun 
as a signal to the sentinel boat whose duty it was to provide the arriving ship with new 
cables and give information as to the state of things on the islands, and especially whether 
there was any enemy to be feared. As no boat was to be seen, they sought harbour on 
the island of Viri on 28 June, but had to leave that unsafe anchorage on the following 
day, after which the patache struck the dangerous reef of Calantas on 30 June, sprang 
a leak, and immediately filled with water. The sentinel boat, which had been detained 
by adverse wind and other hindrances, came up just in time to lend a hand with the 
saving of the cargo and the crew. The silver on board was conveyed in boats to Sorsogon, 
but the hull was destroyed by fire to prevent its being used by enemies.’ 


1735. The galleon “Nuestra Senora de Guia’, General Don Juan DomINGO DE 
NEBRA, Piloto Mayor Don GERONIMO MONTERO, started from Cavite on 30 July, and 


1 Venecas, Op. cit., I], pp. 473, 487. 
2 Cf. Br. & Ros. XLVI, p. 56. 
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cleared the Embocadero on 5 September. On 10 October they passed “la boca grande”’ 
between Agrigan on the south and Volcan Grande on the north. On the following day 
they saw Farallon de Pajaros, the position of which, 21° 12’ N. lat., 19° 20' long., was 
taken as the starting-point for a new log-reckoning. The senas, 23 January 1736, in 35° 
12' N. lat., and 95° 14’ long. On 11 February, when in sight of the coast of California, 
the General commanded that the guns, which had been kept in the hold during the voyage, 
should be hoisted on deck, so as to put the galleon in a condition for fighting; but this 
measure, which was generally taken towards the close of the voyage, was now considered 
by the pilots to be extremely hazardous: the vessel had suffered badly from the terrible 
storms it had encountered; it was unsufficiently ballasted, and would not be able to bear 
the increased rolling due to the weight of the artillery. These objections were approved 
by a Junta, and the General had to revoke his orders. Cape San Lucas was passed on 14 
February without any attempt to land, probably as a result of the sad experience of the 
preceding voyage. On the 19th the mail was sent to Navidad, and on the 24th they arrived 
at Acapulco. — From here the galleon sailed on 16 April 1736; passed Guam on 5 July, 
and sighted Cape Espiritu Santo on the 19th of the same month; but it was 30 August 
before they could cast anchor at the island of Cahagayan, and they were compelled to 
winter at Puerto de Palapag, situated behind that island. It was not until 20 February 
1737 that they passed the Embocadero, after which Cavite was reached on 4 March. 


1736. On 31 July there sailed from Cavite the patache capitana “Nuestra Senora 
de Cobadonga’’, General Don JUAN FRANCISCO DE YRISARRI, and the patache almiranta 
‘Nuestra Senora del Pilar’, the name of whose captain is not given. The diary was kept 
by the Piloto Mayor Don JosEPH SACHARIAS VILLAREAL, who on the outward voyage 
served on the almiranta, and on the homeward voyage upon the capitana. Embocadero, 
18 August. On 14 September, after observing 22° 3' N. lat., and 20° 33! long., a Salve 
was sung in the honour of the Blessed Virgin to commemorate the doubling of the 
Mariannes. On 4 October in the evening they spoke the capitana for the last time; and no 
further information is given concerning her voyage. The position of the two ships at 
that time agreed very closely: for the capitana, 29° 41' N. lat., 27° 30’ long.; for the 
almiranta, 29° 43! N. lat., 27° 5' long. The latter encountered the senas on 4 December 
(36° 9’ N. lat., 97° 8' long.); saw the island of Guadalupe on 16 December, and Cape San 
Lucas, at a distance of 8 to 10 leagues, on 26 December; anchored at Acapulco on 17 
January 1737. — The capitana sailed from there on 2 April, and on 24 June encountered 
the almiranta at Umata (Guam); and on 11 July both vessels were in sight of the east 
coast of Samar. The difficulties of entering the Embocadero must have been exceptionally 
great: they sought harbour successively at Cahagayan, Viri, and Rio de Calomotan 
(possibly Rio de Calumpan, which disembogues in Ensenada de Batangas on the south 
coast of Luzon). The diary breaks off here, on 28 July 1737, and does not continue until 
13 January in the following year, with the information that the two pataches were then 
in la Boca Grande, the entrance to Manila Bay. At last, on 29 January 1738, they put 
in at Cavite. 
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1737. The galleon “Nuestra Senora de Guia’, General Don PEDRO DoMINGco 
GONCALEZ DEL RiveERo, Piloto Mayor Don ANTONIO DE ECHAVE, sailed from Cavite on 
25 July and passed the Embocadero on 26 August. On 25 September the pilot states that, 
despite the fact that he had reduced his day’s reckoning by 10 per cent ever since the 
Embocadero, they had not yet sighted the land for which they had laid their course, 
namely Uracas and the Farallon; and on 17 September, in noting down the figures 20° 6! 
N. lat., and 21° long., he says that, according to the reckoning, they ought to have passed 
the Mariannes, but that they must have seen them if the course had been correct. This 
galleon seems to have steered a somewhat more southerly course than the usual one: on 
30 October, in 30° 13' N. lat., 39° 9’ long., it is said that they placed a lookout in the foretop, 
because owing to an adverse wind they were compelled to sail in unknown waters (por 
paraje no practicado); and the note that they continued to have a lookout is repeated 
almost daily until 13 November. Meanwhile they had reached as far north as 34° 49’ N. 
lat., and had sailed about 10 degrees in an easterly direction; but they saw nothing except 
birds of different kinds, whales, tunnies, and once a small turtle. On 6 January 1738 
they saw the senas (37° 5’ N. lat., 91° 34’ long.), on 13 January Guadalupe (29° 43’ N. 
lat.), and on 21 January Cape San Lucas. Here it is remarked that the reckoning indicated 
that the distance from San Bernardino was 111° 12’, which falls short of the reality by 
about 15 degrees. Arrival at Acapulco on 9 February, and departure thence on 5 April. 
Off Agana (Guam), 17 June; Embocadero, 15 July; arrival at Cavite, 30 July 1738. 


1788. The capitana ‘Nuestra Senora del Pilar’, General Don Francisco ANTONIO 
SENDIN, Piloto Mayor Don GERONIMO MONTERO. Probably this year there was an almi- 
ranta, concerning which, however, we have no information. From Cavite, 3 August; 
Embocadero, 15 September; in sight of Volcan Grande and Uracas, 12 October (20° 6! 
N. lat., 19° 40’ long.); senas, 23 January (34°35'N. lat.); Cape San Lucas, 10 February; 
Acapulco, 23 February 1739. — The return-journey was begun on 12 April; in sight of 
‘isla del Governador’”’ (Guam), 18 June. On 3 August 1739 they came to anchor in “la 
boca de Cahagayan” (puerto de Palapag). 


1739. The galleon “Nuestra Senora de Guia’’, General Don BERNARDO JORGE DE 
YLLUMVE, Piloto Mayor Don MANUEL RopRiacuEz. For this voyage there is no log-book, 
as for the others; but the transactions in a series of Juntas, which are reported fully in 
our manuscript, give us the means of ascertaining the main course of the expedition. 

The first junta was held on 27 January 1740, after they had seen the senas, and 
consequently assumed that they were not far from the coast of California. At this meeting 
it was resolved, upon the motion of the pilots, that they should for the present postpone 
the hoisting of the guns from the hold. The subsequent junta, on 11 March, probably 
shortly after the arrival at Acapulco, asserted that the galleon was in great need of thorough 
repair, which would require such a long time that the departure could not be made until 
after the time when favourable winds could be expected. All the officers declared, 
therefore, that they ought to winter in Acapulco, and that permission to do this ought 
to be obtained from the Viceroy of Mexico, The Viceroy, however, commanded that 
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the start should be made, even if it had to be postponed till 15 or 18 May; nor does he 
seem to have allowed himself to be affected by the representations of a new junta, which, 
after a thorough survey of the ship, further emphasized the risks to which they were 
exposed. The departure from Acapulco would seem to have taken place on 2 May 1740, 
and the extent of the dangers that were anticipated is shown by the fact that on the same 
day a proclamation was published that all the people on board should confess and go to 
holy communion. The voyage, however, seems to have gone more fortunately than they 
believed; but the fear of enemies remained, as they had undoubtedly been informed that 
war had broken out between Spain and Great Britain in October 1739. On the open sea 
they thought they had nothing to fear, and accordingly, shortly after the departure from 
Acapulco, the artillery was stowed away in the hold, as usual. When they were approaching 
the Mariannes, the question arose as to whether they should arm the galleon again, but 
they had now before them the stormiest part of the passage: accordingly a junta of 4 
July 1740 resolved that only the guns on the lower deck should be mounted, and that the 
rest should be kept in readiness so that they could be placed in position with the greatest 
speed in case of need. However, there arose no occasion for the use of the artillery. Finally, 
a junta of 11 August 1740 informs us that it was resolved to put in at Puerto de Palapag, 
and that afterwards they should seek out some other harbour where the galleon could 
winter, and that the silver on board should be sent to Manila over land. 


1740. The patache “Nuestra Senora de Cobadonga”’, General and Piloto Mayor 
Don GERONIMO MONTERO, leaves Cavite on 23 July; Embocadero, 12 August; Volcan 
Grande, 10 September. On 4 October, in 33° 8’ N. lat., and 37° 26' long., a lookout was 
posted during the night, because they were in the neighbourhood of fica de Plata, 
“although, as far as known, there is no such island”. The senas, 2 December (35° 1' N. 
lat., 102° 13’ long.); Cape San Lucas, 5 January; Acapulco, 27 January. — Before their 
departure from there, on 1 April 1741, the General had received a letter from the Viceroy 
of Mexico with information that some British warships had penetrated into the South 
Sea, and that they were possibly in the neighbourhood of the Mariannes. When they 
were approaching these islands, therefore, a junta was held on 3 June, which, after ascer- 
taining that the supply of water was sufficient, resolved that the course should be set 
direct for the Embocadero, which was safely reached on 7 July; and the voyage was ended 
at Cavite on 2 August 1741. 


1741. As the manuscript that we have so far followed ends with the voyage last 
summarized, we have no detailed statements for the years that follow. It is indisputable, 
however, that a ship sailed from the Philippines in 1741, and reached Acapulco on 9 
January 1742. We have this information from Captain ANson, the commander of the 
above-mentioned British squadron. One of the chief means of inflicting damage on 
Spain during the war that was then going on, was the capture of the Manila galleon. 
Anson had long been cruising about for it off Acapulco; but when it failed to appear, he 
began to suspect that it had already got into port. In order to obtain certainty on this 
point, he sent there by night a barge, which succeeded in surprising some negroes who 
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were out fishing; and from them he learnt that the galleon was lying at its moorings, but 
that its departure was fixed for 14 March. In order to watch for it when it came out, 
Anson disposed his vessels outside the entrance to the harbour; but the measures that 
were taken that these proceedings should not be observed from the shore proved fruitless: 
the galleon stayed in port, and it was afterwards learnt that the Viceroy had given orders 
that its departure should be postponed till the following year. When all hopes of the rich 
booty had been given up, Anson turned west, and with his sole remaining vessel — the 
others having been abandoned — spent some time at the uninhabited island of Tinian, 
one of the Mariannes, and finally sailed to Macao, there to await the favourable moment 
to renew the hitherto unsuccessful designs on the Manila ship. 


1742. In this year there sailed from Cavite the patache ‘“Nuestra Senora de Coba- 
donga’’, under the command of General Don GERONIMO MONTERO. Of him Anson says 
that he was of Portuguese nationality, and that he was the most approved officer for skill 
and courage of any employed on the galleon-route. Certain it is that he was one of the 
most experienced: we have found him as Piloto Segundo as long ago as 1727; since 1729 
he had made at least five voyages as Piloto Mayor, and he had already acted as General 
once before, in 1740. He had thus earned his promotion by service, which was an extremely 
rare thing at a time when the post of General seems to have been usually gained by any 
qualifications except seamanship. Now, however, he was to be more hardly handled 
by fortune than were most of his less meritorious predecessors. 

Concerning Montero’s voyage from the Philippines to New Spain in 1742 we have 
no manner of data. His return-journey from Acapulco was commenced on 15 April 1743. 
Anson had now resolved to meet the galleon off the Embocadero with his refitted ship. 
He had hoped with luck to make two prizes, namely not only Montero’s ship, but also 
that which he had prevented from leaving Acapulco in the previous year. But the two 
ships had not, as he hoped, sailed in company: the last-named had already reached its 
destination in safety when, on 30 May 1743, Anson with his ship the ‘“‘Centurion’’, reached 
the waters off Cape Espiritu Santo. The galleon from Acapulco might be expected in the 
month of June; but it was a long and troublesome period of cruising for the British before, 
at sunrise on 30 June, the lookout at length reported a sail. They immediately steered 
for it, and to their great surprise the British saw that the Spaniards, instead of changing 
their course, came to meet them, prepared for action. The firing began about noon, when 
the foes were within pistol-shot of one another. It was a stubborn fight, but the well- 
aimed fire of the British caused so much damage and loss of life to the Spaniards that, 
after about two hours fighting, they were compelled to strike their flag. The Spanish had 
67 killed and 84 wounded, among the latter the General, who at the very beginning of the 


1M. Le Gentin says of him: “Il était parvenu comme tous les généraux des galions de Manille, qui 
ont quelquefois commencé par étre laquais; mais celui-ci était quelque chose, puisqu’il était bon pilote, au moins 
& ce qu’on m’a dit.’””> — Le Gentil, who visited Manila in 1766, also tells us that people found fault with him 
for his conduct during the fight: that he could have evaded Anson, and made his way to some harbour in the 
Philippines, with whose coasts he was well acquainted. Le Gentil, however, defends him against these charges. 
(Voyage dans les mers de VInde, T. II, Paris 1781, p. 210.) 
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combat was incapacitated from giving orders: the loss of the British was limited to 2 
dead and 17 wounded, of whom only one afterwards expired. 

The vessel thus captured was not, as Anson says, a galleon, but only a patache — 
and accordingly of a smaller type than a galleon, though much larger than the ‘Centurion’. 
It was armed with 36 large and 28 smaller guns, and carried a crew of 550 men. The booty 
that fell into the hands of the British consisted of 1,313,843 piastres and 35,682 ounces of 
virgin silver, and some cochineal and other merchandise of minor value. The prize was 
taken to Macao and there sold for 6,000 piastres. 


H aK * 


Concerning the galleon-traffic during the thirty-five years that elapsed from the 
time when Anson performed his exploit till the time when Cook made his famous discovery, 
I have been able to find only very scanty information. This deficiency, however, has 
practically no bearing on our present subject. No one, so far as I am avare, has tried to 
make out that during these years the Spanish obtained any knowledge of the Hawaiian 
Islands. Nor it is reasonable to suppose that a new discovery could have been made at 
so late a date without attracting general attention. It must be borne in mind that it 
was during this same period that the civilized world was taking more interest than ever 
before in the exploration of the Pacific Ocean, and that Byron, Wallis, Carteret, Bougain- 
ville, and Cook himself made their celebrated voyages. 


‘ The most important information is that given by M. Le Gentit in connection with his account of his 
stay in Manila, 1766—68. What he tells us about the construction, equipment etc. of the galleons gives us 
an adequate explanation of the accidents to which they were so often exposed. (Voyage dans les mers de l’Inde, 
Il, pp. 217 et sequ.) Shortly after his departure there arrived at Manila another Frenchman, M. pve Pacés, 
who left Acapulco on 2 April 1768, presumably on the frigate “San Carlos”. Concerning his voyage over the 
ocean his narrative contains nothing except some notes on the life on board and the customary call at the 
Mariannes. (Voyages autour du Monde et vers les deux Poles, T. I, Paris 1782, pp. 131 et sequ.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Sailing Directions for the Pacific Ocean from the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries. 


BEFORE we entirely leave the history of the voyages of the galleons, we wish — as 
in the case of the preceding period — to see whether any information relevant to our 
subject is to be obtained from original sources other than the narratives of the voyages 
themselves. : 

The collection of legal ordinances applying to the Spanish colonies, which was issued 
in 1680 under the title of Recopilacion de leyes de las Indias, also contains regulations 
concerning trade and navigation in the Philippine Islands.: There are there included 
regulations concerning the right to take part in this trade, the number of vessels, the value 
of the cargoes, etc. Extremely minute prescripts are given regarding the equipment and 
crews of the galleons, but as regards the voyages themselves there are only regulations 
as to the times of departure from Manila and from Acapulco, while concerning the course 
that the galleons should follow nothing is said. There are various indications, however, 
that very detailed regulations for the navigation of the galleons found a place in the 
instructions which were issued to the Generals by the Governor of Manila; but no such 
instructions have been accessible to me, and I have not even seen it stated that any such 
have been preserved. Sailing directions, derroteros, on the other hand, for the course of 
the galleons are by no means lacking; probably there are several more than I have come 
across, especially in Spain.? From there some have found their way to other countries, 


' Lib. IX, Tit. xxxxv. 

* In the bibliography attached to the treatise Les iles Carolines by the Colonel D. Francisco CoELLo ¥ 
QuesaDa (Bull. de la Soc. Acad. Indo-Chinoise, Sér. 2, T. III, Paris 1890, pp. 336—397) mention is made, 
under No. 35, of a manuscript preserved in Madrid with the title “Derroteros de Filipinas a Nueva Espana’. 
— In the library of Deposito hidrografico in Madrid there is a manuscript with the title “Derrotero general 
del mar del Sur, sacado de diferentes autores. Hecha en Panama en 30. del mes de Diciembre de 1684, por 
D. FERNANDO MEHEDANO DE SAAVEDRA y Corpova”’. A manuscript with exactly the same title and date, but 
without any author’s name, was offered for sale some years ago by the Leipzig bookseller, Karl W. Hiersemann 
for 34,000 marks! — Don Juan Bautista Funes pe Pavia wrote in 1700 a “Derrotero general de las costas que 
contiene la mar del Sur en los reinos y provincias del Peru y Neuva Espana con las derrotas y advertencias 
necesarias. MS. en fol. que existe original en la bibl. Mayansiana” (Navarrete, Bibl. Marit. WH, p. 231). 
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where people were disposed to acquire these documents either to serve as guidance for 
_ hostile entreprises against Spain, or, in later times, to be used as material for cartographical 
works.! 

The derroteros of which I have been able to obtain information are the following. 


In the Rijksarchief at the Hague there is a manuscript with the following title: “BB. 
Instructien en Journaalen van Brasiliaansche en Oostindische Reijsen zeedert 21 April 
1623 tot 28 August 1681”. This has an introduction in the shape of instructions for 
JACQUES L’HERMITE, and probably some of the documents included in the volume were 
collected to serve as a guide to his expedition with the ‘“‘“Nassau Fleet’’, 1623—1626. Some 
of the writings contain, as regards the northern part of the Pacific Ocean, only brief 
statements as to the times for the voyages of the galleons, as to the length of the voyage, 
and other things that are well-known from other sources. Of greater interest are the 
following Sailing Directions, which are here reproduced in extenso: — 


Roteiro vande Spagniaerts vande Haven vande Natividas tot het Eijlant van Mindanao, t’welch 
bij alle de Piloten beedicht wesende, Is verclaert wesende 1500 mijlen. 


Van Porto de Navidael tot het Eijlant Sto Thomas ...... 180 
Van Sto Tomas tot Ilha nublada ........2...4... 12 
Van Ilha Nublada tot Roquopardida .........4.... 80 
Van Roquopartida tot Abrolego ...........2... 570 
Van Abrologotot de Heles ..........24.-+0068. 300 
Vande Heles tot de Quarais .........+088-8 S« Aq 
Vande Quarais tot de Jardis .......4.2..+24+2+4088. 35 
Vande Jardis tot de Matalotes ............2.4.. 120 
Vande Matalotes tot Ilha des Aresises . ........ 2... 30 
Vant Kijland de Aresises tot Mindanao ......4.2.2... 150 
Dit was het advis vande Piloten vande Armada vande Hoocht dat de Landen lagen: 
Porto de Navidad ..........4.2404088468-48 191/, gradt 
La Isla de Santomé .........2..22..2046- 183/,» 
La Isla Nablada: «<i. 4.8 4.44 54 64 we eo @.4 18), » 
La Isla d’aroqua Partida ..........2.... 174,» 
Las Alrelogos ......- 2. ee ee ee ee eee 13%/,  » 
Os Reis a la parte de Norte ..........2.. 9 » 
Os QuraisalapartedeSud .........2.... 10 » 
Os JardinsalapartedeSud...........+.. 20 » 
Os Matelotes .... 1... 1 ee ee ee ee es 20 » 
A Ilha dos Aresises . . . 1... 1 1 1 ee ee ee 20 » 
La porto de Mindanao da Vandado Norte ...... 114,» 
La Baija de Malaga in dit Kijlant ........2.. 73), 


This derrotero was probably written down by a certain JoRIs ADRIAENSZOON, who 
is said to have gone out with the ship “Swarte Teunis”’, to have been taken prisoner 


1 GuILLAUME DeLisLe says that as material for his map of Asia (1723), which also embraces the north- 
western part of the Pacific Ocean (see Fig. 22 below), he has used inter alia “un grand nombre de routiers 
de terre et de mer”. 
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at Tidore, and thence conveyed to Manila: it forms an appendix to a paper by that man 
dated Rotterdam 28 July 1614, in which amongst other things there is given some of the 
general information about the voyages summarized above. When it is said that all pilots 
confirm by oath the statement about the distance from New Spain to the Philippines 
contained in these Directions, one might suppose that they were valid for the time when 
they were noted down, 1. e. about the year 1600; but that cannot have been the case: the 
starting-point, La Navidad, and the place of destination, Mindanao, show that they date 
from an earlier time. 

From the badly distorted proper names it is very evident that the original was 
Portuguese. I do not know what is to be understood by de Heles; Quarais is manifestly 
los Reyes; the other names need no explanation. Nor need it be mentioned that the lati- 
tudes for los Jardines, Matalotes, and Arrecifes are incorrect, probably by a clerical error. 


Later than the foregoing — possibly from the beginning of the seventeenth century 
— is an undated manuscript in the British Museum: ‘Derrotero de las Philippinas desde 
el Puerto de Acapulco hasta Manila por BARTHOLOME ALCORREA Piloto” (Add. Ms. 
17583, fol. 308). When translated, this runs: — 


In order, from the port of Acapulco, which lies in 17° 15’ N. lat., and 177° W. long., reckoned 
from the meridian that passes through the island of Corvo in the Azores, to reach the island of Guana 
[Guam], which is the southernmost of the Ladrones, the course is set, until one has got down to 14 
degrees, first SW. about 60 leagues, and then WSW. till one has found the trade-wind [las brisas] 
prevailing. After that one sails in the said 14 degrees for 1200 leagues, because in that parallel the 
winds blow continually from N. to NE. and allow the ship to carry all sail, and moreover they are so 
cool that the men enjoy good health. After covering these 1200 leagues, one has to go down to 13° 30’, 
with a course W'/, SW, to seek the above-mentioned island of Guana. After having sailed from the 
beginning of the voyage about 1800 leagues, one comes straight upon this island, which, as has been 
said, is situated in 13° 30’ N. lat., and in 180° long. precisely, i. e. in the meridian which is opposite 
that of the Azores. From the island of Guana to Cape Espiritu Santo, which is the northernmost and 
easternmost point of the island of Tandaya [Samar], one has to steer SW. till one has got down to 
12° 45’ N. lat., and after one has made about 280 leagues in this latitude for the rest of the way, one 
comes 5 or 6 leagues south of the Cape mentioned, which lies in 13° N. lat. precisely. And one must 
take good care not to sail in a higher latitude, for in that case one may miss the Cape mentioned and 
come upon the island of Catanduanes and the mouth of Ybalon or some other bad entrance. Cape 
Espiritu Santo lies in 160° long. E., reckoned, as above said, from the meridian of the Azores. After 
sailing from this point, at a distance of one league from land, for 18 leagues in a westerly direction, one 
comes to the Embocadero. | 


The account of the remaining part of the route to Punta de Cavite may here be 
ignored. 


The following account, though it has not the form of a derrotero, deserves a place 
in this connection, because the course prescribed varies somewhat from that above given. 
In a work by BARTOLOME DE LETONA' one reads as follows: — 


1 Prologo y descripcion de Filipinas, Puebla de los Angeles 1662; the translation is that of BL. & Ros. 
XXXVI, pp. 189-—190. 
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Acapulco, in Mexico, which is the eastern port for the South Sea and for navigations from New 
Spain to the Philippines, is in 16/, degrees of latitude. If, in voyaging from Acapulco to the Philippines, 
the ships proceed in a straight line from the rising towards the setting sun, they will arrive at Baler, 
a village in the northern part of the further coast of Manila Island, which is in the same latitude as 
Acapulco. But usually, as soon as they set sail from Acapulco, they descend to the 11th or 10th parallel 
in order to find the winds with which they can navigate; then they again go northward and follow 
their former course to a point 500 leagues from Manila, and 100 leagues from the Ladrone Islands — 
among which they pass, in a latitude of 15 degrees. Thence they sail again to lower latitudes, descending 
to barely 13 '/, degrees — on which line is the Embocadero of San Bernardino, 100 leagues from Manila. 
Thence the voyage is made between the same island of Manila and other islands which lie on the left, 
to the port of Cabite, which is two leagues from Manila. Ordinarily this voyage is made in three months, 
although the return trip is usually much longer — sometimes requiring more than seven months; 
while in this year 1662, it lasted eight months. | 


The sailing directions quoted above deal solely with the voyage from Acapulco to 
Manila, and with regard to the supposed knowledge of the Hawaiian Islands they confirm 
what we have said several times. As regards the voyage in the opposite direction we have 
some information through Father DirGo DE BosBabIL1a, who, in a paper written about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, says expressly that the galleon, from the time it 
left the Philippines until it was approaching the coast of New Spain, sighted no land with 
the possible exception of the northernmost islands in the Ladrones.* 

Amongst the literature of this kind may be reckoned a hitherto unpublished 
manuscript, which is to be found in transcript in the British Museum.’ Its title runs: 
‘“‘Discursos Maritimos, y alivio de fatigas, entre dos Marineros nombrados Juan Trosco* y 
Pedro Bastardo estando de Guardia en el Navio Santiago surto en este Puerto de Cavite.”’ 
The author, whose name is not given, states his intention of having his paper printed, but 
this does not appear to have taken place. As regards the time when it was produced, we 
can draw conclusions from the dedication to Don DIEGO DE SALCEDO, who was Governor 
of the Philippines during the years 1663—68.‘ 

In the form of a conversation between two sailors on night-watch on board a galleon 
lying at anchor in the port of Cavite, several proposals are discussed as to the best way of 
arranging the Philippine navigation and freeing it from the dangers to which the ships 
had been exposed in the preceding period. The author says that he “does not base his 
discussions on fine-spun theories in astronomy but on the practical teachings of experience, 
as this could be regarded as a faithful mother of success, while the former was wont to be 
an infallible pledge of disasters and shipwrecks”. The conversation principally centres 
on a proposal which seems to have been then much discussed, viz. to exchange Cavite as 
the port of departure and arrival for the galleons for the harbours of Lampon and Mauban 
on the east coast of Luzon. By this means the difficult passage through the Embocadero 
would be avoided and several other advantages would be gained. But the author, repre- 


1 “Relation des isles Philipines faite par un religieux qui y a demeuré 18 ans” (p. 8); published by 
Tuevenot in Relation de divers voyages curieux, P. II, Paris 1666. Cf. BL. & Ros. LID, p. 117. 

2 Add. MS. 17625, f. 74 v°—82. 

5 This is possibly a clerical error in the title: in the text he is called 7'rofeo. 

* Fernanpez Duro, who quotes the title of this manuscript, dates it about 1665. Armada Espafola, 
IV, p. 428 note. 
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sented by the sailor Pedro, is evidently no supporter of this proposal, which his friend 
Juan can only defend in a weak fashion. In the course of the conversation a number of 
instances are adduced to show that it would be best to hold fast to the old arrangement.! 
Cavite, therefore, ought to continue to be the harbour for the galleons: what ought to be 
done for the improvement and safeguarding of the navigation was to use smaller ships 
instead of large ones — for the proverb said grande nao, grande tormenta (big boat, big 
storm) — and above all to see to it that the galleons began their voyages in good time. 
This last suggestion gives the sailor Pedro occasion to make the following utterance, 
which brings the conversation to a close: — 


During my time the ships to Acapulco have sailed, as a rule, from this harbour [Cavite] at the close 
of July or the beginning of August. At that time they usually encounter a vendaval which lasts for two 
or three weeks and which detains them at Batan and prevents them making their way out at Mariveles. 
As every one knows, this wind is followed by calm, swell, and headwind, which delay the arrival at 
the Embocadero for many days, so that in most cases they cannot get clear of it until 4—6 September, 
at which time the vendavales cease and the brisas begin to blow. If by any chance they do get wind 
from any other quarter, they can sail with that for 50 leagues on the other side of the Ladrones. It 
is a well known fact amongst all practical men that in those waters brisas prevail which compel them 
to tack about and detain them during September and part of October. Still greater difficulties meet 
them here if they choose a south-easterly course in order to remain in a lower latitude, for in addition 
to the risk they run thereby, they are prevented from fulfilling their purpose: it was like following a 
thread in order to get into a tangled skein, or like making use of a little stream in order to reach a 
sea with intolerable winds. On the other hand, if they steer northwards to higher latitudes in search 
of more favorable winds, they are exposed to severe storms which carry away their masts and compel 
them, after sailing has been found impossible, to return to the point of departure. That was what 
took place in 1629, when the ship ‘“‘San Luis’’, 200 leagues on the other side of the Ladrones in 30° lat., 
fell in with frightful storms, and lost all her masts and her rudder; and thus badly mauled, she came 
to San Bernardino, which was passed without further disaster. In 1631 the ship ‘“‘Santissima Trinidad” 
was attacked by a storm 200 leagues from the Embocadero and arrived at this harbour dismasted. 
In 1641 the ship ‘“‘Nuestra Senora de la Concepcion Cambojana’”’, in the neighbourhood of the Ladrones 
in 20° lat., encountered the weather that usually prevails there, which is called ‘‘San Miguel’s storm’. 
Entirely dismasted, she became a complete wreck at Mauban. In 1643 the ship ‘‘Nuestra Senora de la 
Encarnacion’’, a few days after passing the Embocadero and because they had not succeeded in getting 
sufficiently far from land, was driven back by the unusually strong brisas and had to seek harbour in 
Lampon. In 1650 the ship ‘San Diego”’, after passing the Ladrones, was assailed by storms in 28° lat., 
lost her mainmast, and had seventeen men washed overboard by a great sea; finally she came to anchor 
in the roads of Naga. Still worse is it that the ships run the risk of being wrecked when they come 
into the neighbourhood of quantities of islands and reefs; as happened in the case of the ship ‘‘Nuestra 
Senora de la Concepcion”, which in 1638 was cast by the force of the wind on the island of Sarpan 
Grande [in the Ladrones], and some time earlier in the case of the ship ‘“‘Santa Margarita”, which was 
lost on Sarpana. 

Such are the disasters that await those who sail too late. Even supposing that they pass the 
Ladrones in 28°—30° latitude, like the others, and that they succeed in being free of violent storms, yet 
in any case the late departure involves their having to sail during the worst part of the winter, when 
the sun, as it approaches the Tropic of Capricorn, rapidly passes away from them, makes the sea cool 
and the air sharp; and as they increase the latitude to 40 degrees they have to endure hard weather 


1 The information which can be drawn from this conversation as to the dates of the voyages has been 
inserted above in the chronological account. 
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and pass through different climates. Owing to the varying states of the air and the inconstancy of 
the weather, it further follows that the crew is seized with sicknesses, especially those who are badly 
clothed, and who are in lack of the things most necessary to endure such hardships. One day four are 
seized and another six, the middle decks are filled with sick people, and the upper deck is almost deserted. 
This too further lengthens out the voyage: owing to lack of men for the navigation, for setting and 
taking in sails, they are threatened by still greater dangers. Finally, when the senas are discovered 
in 37° lat., they have already got to the end of January or the beginning of February. After having 
now passed from a sea that is practically frozen they pass to the opposite extreme, on the coast of New — 
Spain, which is burning hot in consequence of the proximity of the sun; and in reality this means 
death to those who have suffered so much during the voyage. At last the ships reach the longed-for 
port at the end of February or the beginning of March — after so long a period of gestation that the 
issue cannot be anything but a monster: they must either winter in Acapulco or start from there so 
late that they are condemned to a stormy voyage or, to speak plainly, shipwreck. They cannot sail 
until April, when the brisas are on the point of dying out. The course is well known: they lower the 
latitude to 11 degrees in search of the trade-wind and, in doing this, they encounter swell, headwind, 
and calm, which are the usual things off this coast. Twenty days or so elapse in this way; and if in 
the course of this time it is possible to make a solar observation, they find themselves, as has been 
said, at a distance of 11 degrees north of the Line, where the sun is at the zenith. The consequences of 
this are well known: they are complete calm rather than storm, especially in the neighbourhood of 
the coast, and often terrible sickness breaks out; as occurred in the case of the ship ‘“‘San Luis” in 
1642, when over eighty persons were committed to the deep, and in the case of the ships ‘“‘Nuestra 
Senora del Rosario” and ‘Nuestra Senora de la Concepcion” in 1643, when the number of those whose 
fate it was to receive the same kind of burial amounted to more than a hundred. In one way or other 
the month of April passes like this, and the voyage is delayed to such a degree that, even with the very 
best management, it is not possible to come within sight of the coast near the Embocadero before the 
end of July, a time when the hostile wind has already taken the field, the vendaval has set in, and 
the entrance is inaccessible; the ships, ill-equipped and in bad repair, have to lie to now on one tack and 
now on the other, with damaged cordage, shattered masts, and broken yards, and finally to find it 
impossible to steer a middle course between the two extreme points, Cape de Engano and Boronga, 
and in the end they are overtaken by such disasters as experience shows to await them. 

This is the fate that attends those who sail too late — — — 

The point of time which, in my opinion, is most suitable, so that the ships shall be able to take 
advantage of the south-west monsoon and to make safe voyages, is to sail from this port on 15 June. 
By this means, they can save the days which the delay in Bantan causes those who sail at the end of 
July. Aided by the sea-winds (los virazones) they can sail to the roads of Mindoro, and there anchor 
to complete their preparations: stow away the cargo, make the ship clean, take in water and wood and 
other things that are necessary for the voyage. With the first vendaval or with the sea-wind they then 
weigh anchor and continue their voyage to the Embocadero. In case they should not be able to run 
out immediately, they can come to anchor at the island of Ticao, and there take in refreshments; which 
contributes not a little to save and strengthen the seamen, provided that they do not lose time in the 
roads or at Ticao, but are always ready to continue the voyage at any moment. As soon as the first 
puff of the vendaval is felt, they run out gladly with this wind about 15 July. They then have summer 
with them for the voyage towards the north, and can keep so near the Tropic of Cancer that they 
scarcely need to turn aside from it perceptibly. It is here that our ships ought to sail, with favourable 
winds and without the troubles that pursue those that pass the Embocadero at the beginning of 
September. Those who travel under such fortunate circumstances have the advantage over those that 
sail late of being 50 leagues further back, or on this side of the Ladrones, in case they are attacked by 
the brisa; they can then tack about in 14 to 16 degrees and keep that latitude and ride out the adverse 
wind in the hope that, even if there should be a lack of rain that year, they will not miss some preci- 
pitation if they continue some 30 leagues towards the east without materially increasing the latitude. 
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Even if any storm should break out here, it is well known, to those who have sailed on this route, how 
different such storms are in different latitudes. In order to show this, one need only call to mind the 
many cases that have occurred of ships that have started together but become separated at sea: of 
these, those that have gone up to higher latitudes have suffered most from bad weather, while those that 
have kept to a lower latitude have been more favoured by fortune. But as the circumstances have 
varied a great deal, I do not wish to tell them in detail; but I will return to our ships. If, as they 
continue their voyage, they gradually increase their latitude at the beginning of October and set their 
course in accordance with the winds, they can have a well-founded hope of avoiding the distresses of 
higher latitudes and the winter cold that there prevails. In full enjoyment of the advantages offered 
by the weather, they sail in about 30 degrees without variations of climate: as they remain about the 
same parallel, they find the air mild and the sea warm, and, protected from illness, they joyfully hail 
the senas with full certainty in 35 degrees. They approach the coast in the middle of November, 
during the most temperate part of the year, because the sun’s remoteness, on more than 45 degrees 
to the south, alleviates the heat. With the pleasant north-west winds, they sail on gladly, and in 
the middle of December they drop anchor in the harbour of Acapulco, with gratitude to God and with 
plenty of time to take on board the sttwado and to transact all necessary business for the return-journey. 
This they can begin during the first days of March, that is during the time when the brisas blow most 
freshly. The voyage goes smoothly; after some few days they probably encounter the trade-wind 
without needing to lower the latitude to more than 13 degrees; as they keep to this latitude, they have 
sailed more than 500 leagues from land before the sun reaches them and attains the zenith, and they 
do not suffer in any way from this state of things. With this course also they avoid shoals, if only 
they beware of the banks Manuel Rodriguez and Villalobos, of los Barbudos, and the island of San 
Bartolomé, the Thirty-six Islands, and some others which are called las Bobas, where not many years 
ago one of our ships very nearly came to grief; and also other inconveniences to which those who do 
not sail in this latitude are exposed. And it cannot be said that all this is excessive caution, or that 
anything can safely be neglected when it is a question of remedies in such important matters. One 
hundred leagues before they reach the Ladrones, the course and the latitude can be changed in order, 
as the instructions do direct, to pass through la Bocana [the strait between Guam and Rota] or to call 
at any of the islands in accordance with orders. From here the voyage is continued with a view to 
make the Embocadero de San Bernardino, which may come into sight at the beginning of June, when 
the adverse vendaval has spread itself in order to collect its forces for the first attack. Unhindered 
by this, they find the entrance free, and pass through it with a favourable wind, so that, after six or 
eight days continuous sailing, they can come to anchor at this port. Things have gone like this with 
many who have found themselves in the entrance of Mariveles and in this bay without being able to 
say how they got there; but I shall not talk about that as it is now morning, and people can already 
be seen on the shore. 

I will end by saying that I have never seen or heard of any ship that sailed early from this port 
to New Spain being lost in their return-journey: on the contrary, those who have chosen for their 
departure months that imply a safe voyage have certainly done what is best in his Majesty’s service. 


We have here descriptions of both a disadvantageous and an advantageous course 
(according to the seasons of the year); but neither of them could have led the navigator 
to the Hawaiian Islands. Nor is any land with the position of those islands mentioned 
amongst the dangers which should be avoided, still less as an intermediate station on the 
voyages, whose difficulties are so vividly described. It might be objected perhaps that 
neither does the author speak of Rica de Oro, Rica de Plata, and Dona Maria Lajara; 
but this merely shows that he did not share the belief of the pilots in the existence of those 
islands. Starting from the practical experience which he so strongly emphasizes, it is not 
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to be supposed that he would have kept silence about any real land-discovery of any im- 
portance for navigation. 


There remains to be mentioned a work that can be regarded as the most important 
of all, inasmuch as it constitutes what was for its time a complete handbook to 
navigation, especially intended for navigation on the Pacific Ocean. We here mean the 
work of JOSEPH GONZALEZ CABRERA BUENO.’ 

The author, who would seem to have begun his career as a practical seaman as early 
as 1701,? has already appeared as Piloto Mayor on the ‘San Cristobal” in the year 
1731, and on the ‘‘Nuestra Senora de Cobadonga”’ in 1733. As his work is dedicated to 
the Governor FERNANDO DE VALDES Y TaMON, and is provided with a special recom- 
mendation by the General GERONIMO MONTERO, it may well be regarded as official; at 
any rate the position of the author is a guarantee that it contains everything that it 
was thought necessary for the pilots of the galleons to know in his time. 

We pass over the contents of the work as regards the elements of navigation, its 
mathematical and astronomical bases, and the nautical instruments, in order to dwell upon 
the fifth division of the book, ‘‘en que se trata de varias Derrotas, el modo de medir Tierras, 
y otros Tratados curiosos”’. Although it does not contain anything which is essentially 
new, yet, for the sake of completeness, we wish here to reproduce what is said about the 
voyage from the Embocadero to Acapulco and from there back to the Mariannes. 


After having passed San Bernardino, which is the first meridian and which lies in 12° 45’ lat., 
you must steer E'/,NE., for about 50 leagues. Then you must go ENE. in order to make for the 
Mariannes. In case you have got a wind suitable for keeping such a course, you must try to sight 
the volcanoes between which the passage is broadest. If you succeed in this, you will find yourself 
in 20° 30’ lat., and 22° long., with due regard to the variation of the compass, which in this meridian 
is from 7 to 8 degrees East. And whether you sight the islands or do not sight them, you should steer 
to the north when you encounter the wind which is called the brisa. During this part of the voyage 
you will find the winds variable and favourable in the higher latitudes, and in the event of your pursuing 
your voyage from the above mentioned position, you must set your course NE’/,N. to 31° lat., and 28° 
30' long. From this position you must steer ENE. until you find yourself in 36° or 37° lat.,? and 40° 
long., wherein you must notice the variation, which will be from 9 to 10 degrees. From this last-named 
position you must steer E. until you find yourself in 64° long., on which meridian you will notice a 
variation of 14 degrees, which is the highest that has been observed in recent times. From here the 
variation begins to diminish until you are in the latitude of Cape Mendocino, which lies in 94° long.: 
in this position you will find 5 to 6 degrees of variation. If you succeed in making this observation 
exactly, you will undoubtedly discover the senas, which consist of various bulbs or heads like onions 
in Europe with green and red stalks, 3 or 4 fathoms long; and here the water will be turbid and dirty. 
When you are sure of this observation, you must steer SE. to 35° lat., and continue thence, out of sight 
of land, in the same direction. With this course you will come into sight of Isla de Cenizas or Isla de 
Cerros, which stand in the direction NW.—SE. to one another, the former being situated in 30° lat., 
the latter in 28° 45'. 


1 The full title of this work is ‘“Navegacion especulativa y pratica con la explicacion de algunos 
instrumentos, qve estan mas en vso en los Navegantes, con las Reglas necesarias para su verdadera uso; Tabla 
de las declinaciones del Sol, computadas al Meridiano de San Bernardino... Compuesta por el Almirante D. 
JosEPH GONZALEZ CABRERA Bueno, Piloto Mayor de la Carrera de Philipinas, y Natural de la Isla de Tenerife 
vna de las Canarias... Imprensa en Manila... Ao de 1734.” 

2 NavaRRETE, Bibl. Maritima, II, p. 76. 

* Concerning this latitude, cf. p. 106 above. 
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After this the voyage to Cape San Lucas is briefly described; but this description 
does not offer anything of interest, except that the navigator is warned against three little 
rocks (Farallones) in 25° lat., which resemble frigates under sail (Alijos Rocks), and 
which are stated to have been discovered in 1699.’ In a special chapter there is given a 
detailed description of the coast between Cape Mendocino and Acapulco, a description 
which is of interest as regards the Spaniards’ then knowledge of California, but which can 
here be ignored as having no connection with our principal subject. 

As regards the rules for sailing from Acapulco to the Embocadero = Cavite, we 
may confine ourselves to giving a brief summary. 

In 10° lat., and 92° long., the variation is 2 degrees E.; in 12° 30' lat., and 70° long., 
it is 8 degrees; and in 40° long. it rises to 11 degrees. After i creas the latitude in order 
to avoid the island of San Bartolomé, one goes down to 13° 15’, in which latitude one comes 
across “the island that is called S. Ygnacio de Agana” (Guam). After sighting this, one 
goes south of it and continues W. and NW. until one finds oneself in the meridian of Los 
Garbanzos, i. e. in 14° long., after which one finally makes the Embocadero. 

Far more important than these prescriptions — which merely show that during the 
century and a half that had elapsed since the course of the galleons had been settled in the 
main, it had not undergone any essential alteration, — is the list of geographical place- 
names that is given in Cabrera Bueno’s work. We have here an almost complete list, 
with latitudes and longitudes, of all the islands in the northern part of the Pacific Ocean 
that were marked in the charts of that time, and in this we have a good ground for 
estimating the internal relations of these charts. Among the islands whose position is here 
fixed we find not only those that are mentioned in connection with the voyages of the 
galleons, but also others whose names are known solely through the charts. As amongst 
these latter islands there also appears the group of Los Monges, which have been identified 
with Hawaii, this list is of special interest to us. | 

Cabrera Bueno’s list is here reproduced in extenso. A closer examination of its 
contents will be given (in Chapter XI) in connection with an account of the charts which 
it illustrates. 


Latitudes y Longitudes desde San Bernardino hasta Acapulco, en la Derrota que se haze 
desde las Islas Philipinas a dicho Puerto, formando el primer 
Meridiano en S. Bernardino. 


Latitud Longit. 
Norte 
Gs. Ms. Gs. Ms. 
San Bernardino ....... 12 45 00 00 
Catanduanes ........ 14 00 00 20 
Cabo del Espiritu Santo . . . 12 40 01 15 
Baxo de San Xavier. .... 16 08 O6 00 
Abroxos .......... 22 00 06 30 


1 See above p. 102. 
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Latitud Longit. 
Norte 

: Ge. Ms. Gs. Ms. 
Parece Vela ........2I1 12 13 40 
Vela os 2 fe oc BO 40 14 55 
San Agustin ....... . 24 54 14 02 
Fortuna ......... .25 12 13 50 
San Alexandro ..... . .25 46 13 30 
Isla del Rossario ..... . 27 30 12 53 
Islas del Arzobispo ... . . 26 44 00 00 
Dichas. ......... .. 28 00 14 03 
San Juan ........ ..27 40 18 00 
Santo Thomas ...... . 830 12 17 30 
San Matheo ....... .8i1 05 19 20 
Yguan Marianas. ..... .138 20 17 50 
Garbanzos .........12 58 14 20 
Sarpana..........4214 06 18 30 
Buena Vista ....... .15 12 19 20 
Ceypan ......-.. 2.15 36 19 20 
Farellon . ........ .16 20 19 38 
Anataan ..........17 06 19 40 
Sariguan. .........217 23 19 35 
Guguan ..........17 50 19 48 
Alamaguan........ .18 07 19 40 
PAgON «.- e Se woe ae ce ws we AB 34 19 47 
Grigan. . 2... 2... 19 10 20 00 
Bolean Grande ...... .20 00 19 50 
Isletas. . .......~. =. 20 20 19 50 
Farellon de Paxaros . .. . . 20 52 19 30 
Bolean. ......... . 28 40 18 55 
Bolean. ......... .24 10 19 36 
Bolean. ......... . 24 55 20 30 
Isla de Patos....... .26 18 20 20 
Desconocido ....... .26 00 20 05 
Primera de Mal Abrigo .. . 26 16 20 47 
Fin de Mal Abrigo .... . 27 45 21 14 
Islote .......... .28 12 21 08 
Guadalupe ........ .28 30 20 50 
Pena de dos Picos .... .82 10 21 06 
Baxo:. 6 ek ao & & oe S82 27 21 05 
Bolean. ......... . 38 37 18 40 
Islas de Santa Thecla ... . 34 20 00 00 
Dichas ......... . 34 58 19 15 
Islas del Afio de 1688 ... . 85 40 17 50 
Dichas ......... .35 40 18 40 
Los Jardines ....... .20 12 25 54 
Dichos. ..........2i1 00 26 35 
Islas de Sebastian Lopez . . . 24 55 29 13 
Colunnas. ......... ..27 57 31 10 
Dichas. ......... . 28 30 30 45 
Rica de Oro ....... .29 48 34 22 
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Rica de Plata 
Donia Maria Lajara 
Cabo de Mendocino 
Guadalupe 

Cabo de San Lucas 
Isla del Socorro . 
Cabo de Corrientes 


Buelta de Acapulco al Cabo del Espiritu Santo. 


Acapulco . 

Roca partida . . 
Isla de Paxaros . 
Vilon . ..... 
La Desgraciada . 

La Mira . 

Ios Monges 

Dichos . bed: oe 
Isla de San Francisco 


Baxo de Manuel Rodriguez 


Dicho . a oe. 
Baxo de Villa Lobos . 
Dicho . 

Barbudos. . . 

Baxo 

Gaspar Rico 
Pescadores . 

Dichos . : 

San Bartholome . 


. . 16 
. . 16 

. 26 
. 22 
. 19 
. 19 
. 19 
. 20 
. 19 
11 
. 00 
14 
. 00 
. 09 
. 10 
15 
. 10 
- 10 
. 14 


Latitud 
Norte 
Ms. 
- 2 sae 24 
ere | 30 
. . 42 07 
. 29 00 
. 22 52 
. 18 20 
. 20 20 


35 
25 
23 
23 
45 
23 
33 
15 
30 
20 
00 
53 
00 
05 
06 
18 
00 
40 
00 


Longit. 
Gs. Ms. 
38 50 
76 36 
94 53 
104 30 
113 13 
118 40 
117 33 
124 30 
97 45 
91 05 
93 15 
91 50 
90 20 
89 00 
89 20 
73 35 
68 52 
67 45 
62 54 
61 50 
54 25 
52 18 
44 28 
40 10 
39 30 
36 00 


CHAPTER IX. 


Traditions as to the Visits of Europeans to Hawaii: 
Supposed Traces of their Influence there. 


Our researches in the history of navigation in the Pacific Ocean for more than two 
centuries have been of no avail: no hint whatsoever of any discovery of the Hawaiian 
Islands by the Spaniards has been found there. It remains to try to follow the traces 
of such a discovery that various writers have believed themselves to have found on these 
islands themselves. 

We have briefly mentioned above (p. 17) that certain traditions current on the 
islands have been supposed to show that Europeans had been there at some time or other. 
The possibility of such an occurrence cannot be altogether disputed. The above chrono- 
logical account shows that various galleons were lost without leaving any trace of their fate. 
Such was the case in 1574 with a ship whose name we do not know. Other total losses 
that are recorded are the ‘San Juanillo” 1578, the “San Juan” 1586, the “San Antonio”’ 
1604, the “Santo Cristo de Burgos” 1693, and the “San Francisco Xavier’ 1705. It is 
not incredible that one of these ships, or some other ship of which we have no knowledge, 
stranded on some rock or reef belonging to the Hawaiian group, and that the shipwrecked 
men succeeded in reaching the inhabited islands in boats. 

As has been previously said, it was the missionary WILLIAM ELuIs who first noted 
down and published some of the traditions with which we are now concerned. He arrived 
at the islands in March 1822, and tells us that, after a period of two months, he “was enabled 
to converse with facility and preach to the people in their own language’’. The explanation 
of this lies in the close relationship between this language and that which is spoken on 
Tahiti, with which last Ellis, after a stay of six years on the island, was fully familiar. 
From July to September 1823, Ellis made a tour round the island of Hawaii,’ which 
ended at Kairua on the west coast of the island. In the course of conversations with the 
‘Governor’ of Hawaii, Kuakini — who was resident there and who was called by the 
Europeans John Adams — and with other natives, Ellis learnt the following:? — 


1 Narrative of a Tour through Hawaii. 2d ed. Lond. 1827. 
2 Op. cit., p. 446. 
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They have three accounts of foreigners’ arriving at Hawaii prior to Captain Cook. The first 
was the priest, Paao, who landed at Kohala, and to whom the priests of that neighbourhood traced 
their genealogy until very recently. 

The second account states, that during the lifetime of Opiri, the son of Paao, a number of foreigners 
(white men) arrived at Hawaii, landed somewhere in the south-west part of the island, and repaired 
to the mountains, where they took up their abode. The natives regarded them with a superstitious 
curiosity and dread, and knew not whether to consider them as gods or men. Opiri was sent for by 
the king of that part of the island where they were residing, and consulted as to the conduct to be 
observed towards them. According to his advice, a large present of provisions was cooked and carried 
to them. Opiri led the procession, accompanied by several men, each carrying a bamboo cane, with 
a piece of white native cloth tied to the end of it. When the strangers saw them approaching their 
retreat, they came out to meet them. The natives placed the baked pigs and potatoes, etc. on the grass, 
fixed their white banners in the ground, and then retreated a few paces. The foreigners approached. 
Opiri addressed them. They answered, received the presents, and afterwards conversed with the 
people through the medium of Opiri. The facility with which they could communicate their thoughts 
by means of Opiri, the Governor (Kuakini) said, was attributed to the supposed influence of Opiri 
with his gods. The foreigners they imagined were supernatural beings, and as such they were treated 
with every possible mark of respect. After remaining some time on the island, they returned to their 
own country. No account is preserved of the kind of vessel in which they arrived or departed. The 
name of the principal person among them was Manahini, and it is a singular fact, that in the Marquesian, 
Society, and Sandwich Islands, the term manahins is still employed to designate a stranger, visitor, 
or guest. 

The third account is much more recent and precise, though the period at which it took place 
is uncertain. 

It states that a number of years after the departure of Manahini-ma (Manahini and his party) 
in the reign of Kahoukapu, king of Kaavaroa, seven foreigners arrived at Kearake’kua bay, the spot 
where Captain Cook subsequently landed. They came in a painted boat, with an awning or canopy 
over the stern, but without mast or sails. ‘They were all dressed; the colour of their clothes was white 
or yellow, and one of them wore a pahi, long knife, the name by which they still call a sword, at his 
side, and had a feather in his hat. The natives received them kindly. They married native women, 
were made chiefs, proved themselves warriors, and ultimately became very powerful in the island 
of Hawaii, which, it is said, was for some time governed by them. 


A story which rather reminds one of this last, and which is possibly a variant of it, 
is told by OTTO von KOTZEBUE, who visited Honolulu in 1825 as commander of a Russian 
man-of-war. His authority was Karemaku, “the most respected and most intelligent 
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man in Honolulu’’,' whose words were interpreted by a Spaniard named Marini.* Amongst 
other information about the earlier history of the islands that Kotzebue gathered in this 
way occurs the following:? — 


A boat with five white men landed in Kealakekua Bay near the marat [temple], where Opuna 
was buried. The natives regarded them as higher beings and therefore did not prevent them from 


1 Kalaimoku, called by the Europeans William Pitt, because he carried on the government as prime 
minister after king Liholiho’s departure to England. 

2 Don Francisco Pavta y Marin, alias “Manini’’, born at Jeres in Andalusia, arrived in 1791, and 
remained on Oahu antil his death in 1837 (Papers of the Hawaiian Historical Society, No. 1, p. 9). Curiously 
enough, on Kotzebue’s preceding visit in 1816, this same Marin had declared to ADALBERT VoN CHamisso that he 
had not been able to find in the Hawaiian folk-tales any mention of earlier intercourse with Europeans. See 
KotzesuE, Entdeckungs-Reise in die Stid-See wnd nach der Berings-Strasse, Bd IlI, Weimar 1821, p. 142 note. 

3 Reise um die Welt in den Jahren 1823, 24, 25 und 26. Th. II, Weimar 1830, p. 90. 
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taking possession of the temple, in which holy spot they were not only safe from pursuit, but also had 
plenty of food, as such was daily brought as sacrifice to the idols there erected. In this way they lived 
very comfortably, and as they had made their way direct to the temple, and as the story of Opuna, 
enshrined in a song, was generally known among the people, they soon became regarded as envoys 
from Rono, to whom he had committed the care of his beloved spouse’s tomb.' This belief won them 
still greater worship than that which was shown to the idols themselves. The priests alone had the 
right to provide them with all that they needed, and they performed this duty in the most conscientious 
manner. The people did not even dare to come near the temple. The time soon passed too slowly, 
however, for the white men in their loneliness. They mixed freely with the priests, and performed the 
holy ceremonies in combination with them in the temple. At last they even appeared amongst the 
people; and though they were now convinced that the newcomers were real men and only distinguished 
from the natives by colour, yet they remained highly respected owing to their wisdom and good 
behaviour. They received the noblest girls in marriage, and they became rulers each in his own island. 
The descendants of these strangers, including most of the nobility of the islands, were still distinguished 
by their whiter skin. 


There is no reason to doubt that Ellis and Kotzebue correctly understood and 
reported these traditions, as these were told to them. But it is obvious that not much 
can be built on such oral traditions, more especially when they are so vague as these. In 
particular, one may have well-grounded reason to question whether the strangers of whom 
the legends speak were really white men. It has to be remembered that, when the tra- 
ditions were noted down, forty-five years had already elapsed since the natives had made 
acquaintance with Europeans,’ a time which seems fully sufficient to enable earlier stories 
to be modified and unconsciously adapted, in the imagination of the natives, to the new 
kinds of people with whom they had meanwhile come into contact. It is striking, too, 


1 The story of Rono or Lono and his wife is told by Ellis (op. ci¢., p. 119): “Among the kings who 
governed Hawaii during what may in its chronology be called the fabulous age, was Rono or Orono; who, on 
some account, became offended with his wife, and murdered her; but afterwards lamented the act so much, as 
to induce a state of mental derangement. In this state he travelled through all the islands, boxing and wrestling 
with every one he met. He subsequently set sail in a singularly shaped canoe for Tahiti, or a foreign country. 
After his departure he was deified by his countrymen, and annual games of boxing and wrestling were instituted 
to his honour. As soon as Captain Cook arrived, it was supposed and reported that the god Rono was returned.” 
The song about Rono and his queen Kaikiranee-Aree-Opuna is given in a translation, made by the American 
missionaries, in the narrative of Lord Byron’s voyage (Voyage of H. M. S. Blonde to the Sandwich Islands 
in the years 1824—1825, Lond. 1826, p. 20). Several features in this song are repeated in the story about 
Lono and Kaikilani-alii-wahine-o-Puna published by Fornander (op. cit., II, pp. 114—127); but it is there said 
that the latter came to life again after the blow which the jealous husband had aimed against her, and that 
the spouses were afterwards reconciled and lived till their death on Hawaii. Of Lono’s departure and the 
prophecy of his return Fornander in this connection has nothing to tell us: he merely says that Lono was “one 
of the great gods of the Hawaiian trinity” (op. cit., p. 169). On the same subject N. B. Emerson says the 
following: “Kane, Ku, Kanaloa, and Lono were the maior gods of the Hawaiian pantheon” (Untoritten Litera- 
ture of Hawaii, Wash. 1909, p. 24); and further: “The cult of god Lono was milder, more humane, than that of Kane 
and the other maior gods... The statement in verse 26 [of a prayer to the goddess Laka] accords with the 
general belief of the Hawaiians that Lono dwelt in foreign parts, Kukulu o Kahiki, and that he would some 
time come to them across the waters. When Captain Cook arrived in his ships, the Hawaiians worshipped him 
as the god Lono” (ibid., p. 18). 

2 Louis DE Freycinet, who visited Hawaii in August 1819, says: “Il serait d’un haut intérét pour l’histoire et 
pour la philosophie que ces morceaux intéressans fussent recueillis avec exactitude et publiés par les personnes qui, 
ayant fait un long séjour dans ce pays, en connaissent bien le langage” (Voyage autour du Monde 1817— 20. 
Historique. T. II, P. lI, Paris 1839, p. 591). Probably, when this was said, it was already too late to follow 
the advice given; or at least it would have required greater critical capacity than the later collectors of the 
traditions revealed to distinguish between the older and newer elements in the traditions preserved. 
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that Fornander, who tried so thoroughly to trace out the history of the Hawaiian Islands 
on the basis of the legendary genealogies of the princely families, entirely passes over the 
traditions brought forward by Ellis, with the exception of that which relates to the priest 
Paao. Concerning this man, Ellis, in connection with his visit in the district of Kohala 
(the northernmost part of Hawaii) tells the following story:’ — 


A tradition preserved among them states, that in the reign of Kahoukapu, a kahuna (priest) 
arrived at Hawaii from a foreign country; that he was a white man, and brought with him two idols 
or gods, one large, and the other small; that they were adopted by the people, and placed among the 
Hawaiian gods; that the temple of Mohini (in Kohala) was erected for them, where they were wor- 
shipped according to the direction of Paao, who became a powerful man in the nation. 


Fornander, who, like Ellis, says that the legend about Paao occurred in several 
places, quotes it with a number of additions which are not found in Ellis; but whereas 
the latter assumes that the foreign priest was a white man, Fornander considers it most 
probable that he was a native of the Samoa Islands, and that the story about him should 
be referred to that distant period when, according to the evidence of traditions, a connec- 
tion took place between Hawaii and the islands in the southern part of the Pacific Ocean.’ 
Whereas Ellis put forward the hypothesis that Paao was a Catholic priest and that the 
“gods” he brought with him were a saint’s image and a crucifix,’ Fornander, on the other 
hand, thinks that possibly he recovered these gods in two peculiarly shaped stones which 
he himself dug up in the ruins of the temple at Mookini. We see from this to what widely 
different interpretations one of the legends has given occasion: it is quite certain that a 
critical examination of the other legends, were such an examination now possible, would 
not lead to more certain results. 

The story which is most often cited as evidence that before Cook’s time Europeans 
visited Hawaii, is found for the first time in a summary of the history of the islands 
composed by the pupils at the American mission-school at Lahainaluna on the island of 
Maui, and printed by these pupils themselves in 1838. The title of the little volume is 
Ka Moolelo Hawai: its contents were arranged for publication by a teacher at the school, 
Rev. SHELDON DIBBLE, but it is commonly cited under the name of the principal native 
author, Davin Mato. The passage which we have here to deal with I will cite after the 
English version given by Fornander;! it runs as follows: — 


1 Op. cit., p. 398. 

3 ForNANDER, The Polynesian Race, 1, Lond. 1880, p. 35. 

3 Op. cit., p. 449. 

4 Op. cit., I, p. 106. Dissue in his History of the Sandwich Islands (Reprint, Honolulu 1909, p. 19) 
gives the contents in a somewhat abridged and rewritten form. I have not had access to any complete English 
translation of David Malo’s work. The French translation (Histoire de l’Archipel Havaiien, texte et traduction 
par Jutes Remy, Paris 1862) agrees completely as to the content with Fornander’s quotation. Another version 
of the same story is given in another work by M. Jules Remy, who says that he got it, together with other 
stories, from an old native, whom he met on Hawaii in 1853 and whose age he estimated at 117. See Reécits 
dun vieux sauvage pour servir @ Vhistoire ancienne de Havaii, Chalons-sur-Marne 1859, p. 31. lt seems, 
however, as if “the old savage” of the title was a person invented by the French author, who puts into his 
mouth stories collected from all sorts of sources, amongst others from David Malo. 
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In the time of Kealiiokaloa, king of Hawaii and son of Umi, arrived a vessel at Hawaii. Konaliloha 
was the name of the vessel, and Kukanaloa was the name of the foreigner (white man) who commanded, 
or to whom belonged the vessel. His sister was also with him on the vessel. 

As they were sailing along, approaching the land, the vessel struck at the Pali of Keei, and was 
broken to pieces by the surf, and the foreigner Kukanaloa and his sister swam ashore and were saved, 
but the greater part of the crew perished perhaps; that is not well ascertained. 

And when they arrived ashore, they prostrated themselves on the beach, uncertain perhaps on 
account of their being strangers, and of the different kind of people whom they saw there, and being 
very fearful perhaps. A long time they remained prostrated on the shore, and hence the place was 
called Kulou, and is so called to this day. 

And when evening came the people of the place took them to their house and entertained them, 
asking them if they were acquainted with the food set before them, to which they replied that they 
were; and afterwards, when breadfruit, ohia, and bananas were shown to them, they expressed a great 
desire to have them, pointing to the mountain as the place where to get them. The strangers cohabited 
with the Hawaiians and had children, and they became ancestors of some of the Hawaiian people, 
and also of some chiefs. 


According to Fornander, this story was current in several of the islands, and the 
landing of the strangers was localized in various places: the version here quoted, however, 
which places the event on the west coast of the island of Hawaii, is regarded by him as 
the original one. Though his allegation that the tradition existed before the time of Cook 
cannot be proved, yet there is no reason to brand it as a modern invention, or to contend 
definitely that it has no foundation in some real event. On the other hand, it seems to 
me by no means certain that the shipwrecked strangers were Europeans. It is true that 
they are called in the Hawaiian text haole — white people —; but there is nothing to 
assure us that this word was not inserted in the original story, or that its meaning did not 
undergo some change during the time when the acquaintance of the natives with white 
men can be historically proved.' 

Several attempts have been made to determine the time when the event here related 
happened. Fornander, on the basis of the native genealogies, calculated that king Kea- 
liiokaloa, during whose time the strangers are said to have arrived at Hawaii, reigned 
between the years 1521 and 1530,? and in accordance with this he assumed that the stranded 
ship belonged to Alvaro de Saavedra’s squadron, a supposition which I have tried above 
(p. 25) to show to be untenable. J. J. JARVES, with the support of a similar calculation, 
arrived at the year 1620. Other calculations have been made; but the very different 
results seem to me to confirm the pronouncement that the genealogies as historical testi- 
mony and aid for fixing of historical data are almost worthless.‘ 

These traditions, which I have given in the words of their first reporters, have since 
often been cited and combined in different ways: they have even been made the subject 


1 According to Lorrin ANprREws (A Dictionary of the Hawaiian Language, Honolulu 1865) Ha-o-le 
means ‘‘a person with a white skin; hence a foreigner; but Hawaiians say haole eleele for a negro”. 

? Fornander reckons thirty years on an average for each generation. His results were accepted by W. 
D. Alexander, The Relations between the Hawaiian Islands and Spanish America in carly times (Papers of 
the Hawaiian Hist. Soc. No. 1, 1892). 

3 History of the Hawaiian Islands. 3d ed. Honolulu 1847, p. 55. 

* Waitz, Anthropologie der Naturrélker, Th. V: 2, Lpz. 1870, p. 213. 
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of romance.: Other notices of the visits of foreigners to Hawaii would hardly seem worthy 
of mention, as even those who reported them have not ascribed to them any importance. 
It is alleged by David Malo? that strange ships were more than once seen far out 
at sea without having made any attempt to land; while Ellis says that, with one single 
exception, to which he did not attach any truth, “all the natives we have conversed 
with on the subject, and we have conversed with many, declare that they had no idea 
of a ship before Captain Cook was seen off Kauai’’.® 


Finally, the above-told (p. 18) story of Kualii and his visit to a foreign land would 
seem to deserve a fuller account in this connection, because in this case, as distinct from 
the others, we have a verbatim report of the tradition and thus have some means of 
estimating whether its meaning has been rightly interpreted. 

According to Fornander,‘ Kualii, a widely known king on Oahu, would seem to have 
died some time before the year 1730 at a very advanced age, about ninety. The story 
of his life and exploits is found in a mele or song, one of the longest known chants in the 
Hawaiian anthology, and one which was ‘“‘widely known among the élite and the priesthood 
at the time of Captain Cook’s arrival”. From this song Fornander quotes some verses 
in the original, to which he appends the following translation: — 


O Kahiki, land of the far-reaching ocean, 
Land where Olopana dwelt! 
Within is the land, outside is the sun;5 
Indistinct is the sun and the land when approaching. 
Perhaps you have seen it? 
I have seen it. 


I have surely seen Kahiki. 
A land with a strange language is Kahiki. 
The men of Kahiki have ascended up 
The backbone of heaven; 
And up there they trample indeed, 
And look down on below. 
Kanakas (men of our race) are not in Kahiki. 
One kind of men is in Kahiki — the Haole (white man). 
He is like a god; 
I am like a man; 
A man indeed, 


1 Kiana: a Tradition of Hawaii, by James J. Janves, Boston & Cambridge 1857. — We here meet 
the shipwrecked brother and sister under the names of Juan and Beatriz Alvirez, the priest Paao represented 
by the Spanish monk Olmedo, etc. 

2 See the French translation by JuLes Remy, p. 11. 

3 Op. cit., p. 448. 

4 Op. cit., Il, pp. 278—288. 

5 “Indicating that the land was to the eastward of the voyager’. 
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Wandering about, and the only man who got there. 
Passed is the day of Kukahi and the day of Kulua, 
The night of Kukahi and the day of Kulua. 
By morsels was the food; 
Picking the food with a noise like a bird! 

Listen, bird of victory! 

Hush! with whom the victory? 

With Ku indeed. 


To this Fornander adds the following comments: — 


The above verses . . . throw a singular and unexpected light on the knowledge, mode of thoughts, 
and relation to the outer world possessed by the Hawaiians of two hundred years ago. From these we 
learn that Kualii had visited Kahiki, that foreign, mysterious land where the white man (Haole) 
dwelt, with bis proud manners and his strange language, a land shrouded in mists and fogs, and reached 
only after a long voyage, when provisions fell short, and from which he successfully escaped or returned 
to his island home. , 


While declaring this visit of Kualii to the white man’s land to be an “historical fact’, 
Fornander admits that his hypothesis that Kualii was taken on board a Spanish galleon, 
carried to Mexico, and thence conveyed back to his home, is a conjecture which he scarcely 
expects will be confirmed. Now that we know fairly completely, from what has been said 
in the preceding chapters, the voyages of the galleons during the time in question — the 
close of the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth century — we can with certainty 
characterize Fornander’s hypothesis as baseless. As regards the content of the song, its 
meaning can certainly not be fully comprehended except by one who is familiar with 
the poetical form in which it is clothed, and the strange circle of ideas in which it 
moves; but despite this, it can scarcely be disputed that it demands a bold imagination to 
be able to read into this content that which my honoured fellow-countryman lays down 
as “historical facts’’.' 

The final result of the account of the Hawaiian traditions here given, therefore, is 
that they provide no certain foundation for any ‘prehistoric’ intercourse between 
Hawaiians and Europeans. 


2 2 
fe 

But it is not only the traditions that have been adduced as evidence for such inter- 
course. Traces hereof have been found in a number of other things. I do not think it 
necessary, however, to try in this place to refer all that has been asserted in that way to 
its original source, but I will content myself with citing the summary of the supposed 
evidences, as given by Professor W. E. BLACKMAN.’ 

1 It is of course not my intention by this to deny the value of Fornander’s work: as ‘“‘a storehouse 
of trustworthy information on the history and legends of Hawaii” it is of great importance. A proof of the 
estimation in which it is still held is the publication long after the author’s death (in 1887) of an Index to 
the three volumes published in 1878—85. To this Index, printed in Honolulu in 1909, is added a short biography 
of Fornander by W. D. Alexander, who of him says, “that he did more to preserve the ancient history and 


folk-lore of the Hawaiians than any other man”. 
2 The Making of Hawaii, a Study in Social Evolution, New York 1906, p. 63. 
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After repeating the assertion that the discovery of the islands by the Spaniards 
before Cook was ‘‘almost certain”, he goes on: — 


In this way there may have been some small intermixture of foreign ideas and blood with those 
of the aborigines two centuries and a half before their ‘“‘discovery’’. Indeed, apparent traces of such 
influence have survived, in the lighter faces of certain families, in the famous cloaks and helmets worn 
by the chiefs, — the style of which was rather Spanish than Polynesian, — in legends concerning a 
Fountain of Youth similar to that which Ponce de Leon carried to Florida, in certain military evolutions, 
in the cruciform pavements found in some of the heraus, and possibly in numerous legends and customs 
akin to those of the Hebrew Bible, as well as in a few words which may have been derived from the 
Spanish language. 


It is curious that Professor Blackman, who in his excellent work has handled 
ethnological questions with such great knowledge and such sound critical power, could 
ascribe any force at all as evidence to the circumstances here brought forward; and yet 
they have almost all been disposed of on what appears to me to be incontrovertible 
grounds. 

The qualities which distinguished the chiefs and nobles above the lower classes — 
the greater bodily size and strength of the former, their higher intelligence etc., qualities 
which, according to JARVES, might have led a superficial observer to regard them as a 
separate race — were declared by Jarves himself! to be due not to any difference of race 
but to the specially favourable conditions under which the higher classes lived: it was 
only they who had all the good things of life at their disposal from childhood — better 
food, freedom from all bodily toil except martial sports, and constant attendance from 
obedient servants. These conditions of life, going on for centuries, had contributed to 
give a special character to the aristocracy amongst the natives.* The lighter colour of 
the skin in many families is undoubtedly due to such causes and not to a mixture of 
European blood. 

Equally unfounded is the allegation that certain words in the Hawaiian language 
were of Spanish derivation — pono, good, from Spanish bueno; poko, short, from Spanish 
poco (little); puaa (puaka in other Polynesian languages), pig, from the Spanish puerco, 
and so on. Such attempts at derivation are plainly due to lack of philological training, 
as was shown by GEORG GERLAND.’ It is not more probable that the mythical Paao’s 
name was “a metamorphic form of Paolo’ ;‘ and it collapses altogether if, with Fornander 
and others, we suppose that Paao was not a white man. 


1 Op. cit., p. 46. 

2 Especially instructive in this respect is an article about the physical qualities of the Hawaiians by 
the Norwegian physician E. Krarr, who spent several years on the islands. He shows that the dissimilarity 
which previously prevailed between the different classes rapidly diminished after the arrival of the Europeans, 
which could scarcely have been possible if the ruling classes had been of foreign race. Anthropologiske Med- 
delelser om Kanakerne ved dr. E. Krarr (Ymer, 1891, pp. 187—196). 

8 Tu. Waitz, Anthropologie der Naturvdlker, fortges. von G. Geruand. Th. VI, Lpz. 1872, p. 416: 
“Uebrigens gibt es auch sonst noch Worte, welche mit spanischen oder hollandischen gleichklingen; aber was 
beweist das? dem Sprachforscher nichts. Waren aber spanische Worte herdbergenommen, so miassten wir sic 
einmal zahlreicher, dann aber fir solche Begriffe herdbergenommen finden, welche die Spanier erst kennen 
lehrten. Solche Worte finden sich aber nicht.’’ 

* Maniey Horxins, Harcati, p. 79. 
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The same holds good of the other supposed evidences of European influence, that is to 
say, they are put forward without sufficient knowledge of ethnological and ethnographical 
phenomena in other parts of the world. Thus it is incorrect to say that the decorative 
helmets made of feathers which the chiefs wore on ceremonious occasions, were imitations 
of Spanish helmets from the period of discovery, and that they have nothing corresponding 
to them on other Polynesian islands.' Gerland shows that helmet-shaped head-gear was 
not unusual in Polynesia;? and W. D. ALEXANDER remarks correctly enough, that the 
Hawaiian helmets’ resembled those of the ancient Greeks, but not at all those worn by 
the Spaniards in the sixteenth century.‘ The legends about the Spring of Youth or the 
Water of Life occur among many peoples in widely scattered parts of the earth: opinions 
are divided as to whether they could be referred to a common origin; but it is scarcely 
conceivable that such a legend could have been imported to Hawaii by the Spaniards. 
The tale of Aina wat-ola a Kane, “the living water of Kane’, as given by Fornander,'® 
exhibits moreover very substantial differences from the story which was told by the 
natives in Cuba and which led Juan Ponce de Leon to make the expedition in the course 
of which Florida was discovered (1512 or 1513). In the latter case it was a spring whose 
water could transform any one who bathed in it or drank of it from an old man to a youth;* 
on Hawaii, on the other hand, the beneficent effect of the water consisted in the fact that 
a dead man who was sprinkled with it came to life again, and that fishes that swam in 
the spring could not die, even if they were put on the fire. Absolutely meaningless, of 
course, are such allegations as that “the skill displayed in their martial manoevres, their 
phalanxes of bristling spears, their well drawn up lines of battle” would point to European 
influence, or that the cruciform pavements of the temples indicate acquaintanceship 
with the symbol of Christianity, especially if there be compared therewith the statement 
that ‘‘no traces of the crucifix have been discovered”’.* Nor is it necessary to waste many 
words on the analogies that have been pointed out between certain Hawaiian traditions, 


1 Jarves, Op. cit., p. 55. The hypothesis goes back as far as Cook’s time; Captain Kine says (A 
Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, III, p. 137): “The exact resemblance between this habit and the cloak and helmet 
formerly worn by the Spaniards, was too striking not to excite our curiosity to inquire whether there were any 
probable grounds for supposing it to have been borrowed from them. After exerting every means in our power 
of obtaining information on this subject, we found that they had no immediate knowledge of any other nation 
whatever; nor any tradition remaining among them of these islands having been visited before by such ships as 
ours. But, notwithstanding the result of these inquiries, the uncommon form of this habit appears to me a 
sufficient proof of its Kuropean origin; especially when added to another circumstance, that it is a singular 
deviation from the general resemblance in dress, which prevails amongst all the branches of this tribe, dispersed 
through the South Sea. We were driven indeed, by this conclusion, to a supposition of the shipwreck of some 
baccaneer, or Spanish ship, in the neighbourhood of these islands. But when it is recollected that the course 
of the Spanish trade from Acapulco to the Manillas is but a few degrees to the southward of the Sandwich 
Islands, in their passage out, and to the northward, on their return, this supposition will not appear in the 
least improbable.”’ 

2 Waitz, op. cit., VI, p. 416. 

5 See illustrations of them in Cook’s Voyage, Pl. 64; and in Bannson, Etnografien, I, p. 64. 

4 Papers of the Hawaiian Hist. Soc. No. 1, p. 3. Alexander adds: ‘‘No trace of Spanish influence on 
the ancient Hawaiian arts, religion or language has been proved to exist.” 

5 Op. cit., I, p. 78. Cf. Jarves, p. 17. 

6 Perrus Martyr, De Orbe Novo, Decada II, ch. 10, and Dec. VII, ch. 7. Herrera, Historia de las 
Indias, Dec. I, lib. ix, cap. 12. 

7 Jarves, op. cit., p. 55. 

8 JARVES, p. 54. 
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manners and customs, and similar matters amongst the Hebrews, as we know them through 
the Old Testament. D1BBLE has enumerated a number of such analogies;' but he does not 
regard them as evidence of any Christian influence, but as memorials of a primitive anti- 
quity common to all mankind; he even ventures on the hypothesis that the Hawaiians 
were “a part of the scattered tribes of the children of Israel’’. Such views are of course 
quite easily explicable among the older missionaries with their belief in an original revelation 
made to the whole of humanity, which was corrupted or lost among the heathen peoples. 
In order to show how little evidence is afforded by the memorials mentioned it will be 
enough to observe that the institution of tabu, circumcision, places of refuge where fugitives 
and criminals found shelter from their pursuers, belong to widely different spheres of 
culture, and cannot be referred to prototypes in the Old Testament. The same holds good 
of traditions such as that concerning a deluge, which also are widely spread in different 
parts of the world, but which modern research regards as being due to local phenomena 
and not as a flood covering the whole earth. Moreover, we cannot be quite certain that 
some part of the traditions in question had not been influenced by the missionaries’ 
Biblical instruction before they were noted down, although Dibble assures us that there 
was not the least reason to regard them as modern inventions. 


If all the testimony is put together, there is only one indisputable piece of evidence 
of an earlier intercourse between the Hawaiian people and Europeans. It is known that 
Cook, on his first visit to the Islands, found some bits of iron in the possession of the 
natives. He tells about this in the following words:? — 


The only iron tools, or rather bits of iron, seen amongst them, and which they had before our 
arrival, were a piece of iron hoop, about two inches long, fitted into a wooden handle; and another 
edge-tool, which our people guessed to be made of the point of a broad-sword. — To this Cook appends 
the following remark: — Their having the actual possession of these, and their so generally knowing 
the use of this metal, inclined some on board to think, that we had not been the first European visitors 
of these islands. But, it seems to me, that the very great surprize expressed by them on seeing our 
ships, and their total ignorance of the use of fire-arms, cannot be reconciled with such a notion. 


Cook, therefore, considers that the occurrence of iron should be explained in some 
other way: either it had been conveyed from island to island from a country where Euro- 
peans were already resident — and in this respect he is thinking principally of the Ladrones 
— or it had drifted ashore with wreckage. ‘This ocean’, Cook says, ‘‘is traversed every 
year by Spanish ships; and it is obvious that, besides the accident of losing a mast and 
its appendages, casks with iron hoops, and many other things containing iron, may be 
thrown or may fall overboard during so long a passage, and thus find their way to land’’. 
As no inhabited island exists between Hawaii and the Ladrones (a fact not known to 
Cook), we must regard the latter conjecture as the more probable. This agrees, too, with 


1 Op. cit., pp. 15—19. Jarves has reproduced most of this enumeration; op. cit., pp. 19—20. 

2 The Hawaiian flood-legend was told as early as 1810 by ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, an English sailor 
who was working as a sail-maker for Kamehameha I. See A Voyage round the World from 1806 to 1812, 
by A. CamMpBeLL. Edinb. 1816, p. 175. 

3 A Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, II, p. 240. 
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the statement from a later time that Kauai, the island where the iron was found, is also 
the island where driftwood is especially met with. Cook’s men saw in a house some bits 
of wood that were worm-eaten; and the natives indicated that they had been cast on 
land by the waves; ‘and we had their own express testimony’’, he adds, “that they had 
got the inconsiderable specimens of iron found amongst them from some place to the east- 
ward’. 

The only other man who mentions finds of iron which could be traceable to a time 
prior to Cook, is KotzEBuE. He says that both on Oahu and on Maui there had been found 
ships anchors of iron,’ but on this Jarves remarks: ‘‘No other author mentions the cir- 
cumstance, nor have I been able to gather any light upon the subject from the native 
accounts, though it is not at all improbable that such did exist, and have since been 
buried in the sand, or overgrown in the coral reef.’’* 


1 Reise um die Welt 1823— 26, II, p. 91. 

? Op. cit., p. 55 note. — The renowned ethnographer Apotr Bastian says: “Das mit Schiffstrommern 
angetriebene Eisen (Hao pae oder Strand-Eisen) wurde von den Hauptlingen den Gottern (akua Kii) dargebracht”’ 
(Zur Kenntniss Hawaii's, Berlin 1883, p. 29); but no source is quoted for this statement, which seems to 
indicate a much more plentiful occurrence of iron than Cook mentions, nor have I found it confirmed anywhere 
in the literature of the subject. The same holds good of Bastian’s pronouncement: ‘Far die mit einheimischer 
Legende verknipfte Entdeckung Hawaii’s... werden Steinfiguren in vermeintlich altspanischer Tracht angefohrt.”’ 
Bastian’s hope that he would be able to get these stone images sent to him for closer examination, seems not 
to have been fulfilled. (Die heilige Sage der Polynesier, Leipzig 1881, p. 302.) 
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CHAPTER X. 


The Cartographical Evidences. 
A. Maps printed in Europe. 

' ' Tr the result of the above investigation was definitive, if our researches definitely 
established that no European before Cook had sighted the Hawaiian Archipelago, this 
work could be concluded here with the declaration that the other arguments that had been 
adduced as evidence for the Spanish discovery did not deserve examination. But the 
gaps in our knowledge of the voyages in the Pacific compel us to a review of these other 
arguments also; and we now proceed to the most important of them, viz. the evidence 
of the maps. 

Though, as we have seen in the preceding chapters, various things have been said 
either in order to trace back the supposed discovery to a certain person or to a certain 
time, or to show traces of such a discovery either in Hawaii itself or in its inhabitants, yet 
it is evident that those who have seriously occupied themselves with the question have 
regarded all these as merely subsidiary reasons, while it has been alleged as a fundamental 
fact that old Spanish charts represent a group of islands whose identity with the Hawaiian 
Islands cannot be doubted. If this assertion were correct, it would of course greatly en- 
hance the importance of the hypotheses whose value we have above sought to minimize, 
without being able to reject them altogether. If, on the other hand, — as I think I am 
able to demonstrate — the cartographical evidences rest on entirely incorrect presuppo- 
sitions, the import of these hypotheses is reduced to such a very small degree of pro- 
bability, that the theory of the Spanish discovery of Hawaii could be definitely ejected 
from the history of geographical discovery. 


When the allegation that James Cook could not rightly claim to be regarded as the 
first discoverer of Hawaii was put forward for the first time, stress was laid on the Chart 
which GEORGE ANSON found on the Spanish galleon that he captured in 1743, and a copy 
of which was appended to the narrative of his voyage round the world (Pl. III). As the 
editor of the narrative says, this chart shows the whole of the ocean between the 
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Philippine Islands and the coast of Mexico, and, he adds, we can see from that “all the 
discoveries the Manila ships have at any time made in traversing that vast ocean’’.' 
Among these discoveries we find a group of four larger and some smaller islands: the 
westernmost are called Los Mojas, evidently a clerical error for Los Monges (The Monks); 
the easternmost is called La Disgraciada, or, more correctly, Desgraciada (The Unpleasing 
or the Inhospitable); and the southernmost island is called La Mesa. At first sight, the 
agreement with the Hawaiian Islands is very striking. More special reasons for the 
identity have been found in the following points: — 

1. The latitude, 18° 30/—21° N., is almost exactly that of the eastern islands in the 
Hawaiian Archipelago, which are situated between 18° 50’ and 21° 45' N. lat. 

2. The longitude is incorrect, it is true; but it does not labour under a greater error 
than can be explained by the general unreliability of the place-determinations of 
navigators in former times. 

3. The position of the islands in their relation to one another agrees, with one 
exception, with that of the same group. 

4. Finally, the name La Mesa is said to point unmistakably to the largest of the 
islands, Hawaii; for the Spanish word signifies ‘table’, and is often used to designate 
a tableland having the appearance presented by this island when seen from the sea. 


| Before I bring forward the remarks to which these assertions give occasion, I wish 
to discuss a question which, so far as I know, no one has previously treated. Whence are 
these islands derived, which the Anson chart locates in the place that so nearly coincides 
with that where we now know the Hawaiian Archipelago to be situated? On this matter 
the narratives of the voyages give us no guidance whatever. The names of the islands 
are not mentioned by any traveller: we have not found so much as a hint of their existence 
anywhere except in cartographical literature. A comparative study of the maps, however, 
gives us a suggestion which, in my opinion, permits a decisive answer to the question 
proposed. 

It may be remarked first that, if the islands in question really represent Hawaii, 
the appearance that they present on the map cannot be derived from any of the persons 
traces of whose visits have been believed to be found on the islands themselves. No one, 
so far as we know, ever returned from such a visit to any country inhabited by Europeans 
and carried there information about his experiences and observations. The shape given 
to the islands, if it is genuine, must have taken its origin from some person who, in some 
way or other, reached port after a voyage of which either incomplete knowledge or no 
knowledge at all has been preserved. | 

The Anson chart has been regarded as an exponent of the knowledge of the Spanish 
pilots concerning the northern part of the Pacific Ocean. It has been assumed that the 
chart gives the discoveries — with greater or smaller errors, it is true — but nevertheless 
in the form in which they were conceived by the discoverers themselves. No one seems to 
have thought that the map might be the result of a whole series of revisions and, during 
that process, have undergone substantial alterations — in a word, that it has behind it a 


1 Anson’s Voyage, p. 240. 
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long story of development. That this is the case, however, I shall try to show; and in so 
doing we have to trace a development not from the more imperfect and worse to the more 
careful and better, but a retrograde process, during which uncriticalness, ignorance and 
carelessness have combined to bring about a final result in which it is difficult, ina number 
of cases impossible, to trace the original constituent parts. 


In our examination of the cartographical material, we wish to make a beginning 
with the collection of maps which was first published by ABRAHAM ORTELIUS in Antwerp 
in 1570, under the title Theatrum Orbis Terrarum, and which afterwards appeared in many 
new editions augmented with new maps. In the very first edition we find a map of Asia 
(Asie Nova Descriptio)! which is of fundamental importance for our subject (Fig. 6). 
It is principally based on Portuguese sources: especially is this the case with the drawing 
of Japan and the Loo-Choo Archipelago. But the Spanish discoveries in the Pacific Ocean 
that fall within the limits of the map, have evidently found a place there by means of 
Portuguese cartographers or on the basis of information that came to Portugal about 
those discoveries. | 

South of Japan, in about 25° N. lat., we see on the map in question two groups, each 
consisting of three islands. By the side of the western ones we read the names Laim and 
Dos ermanos (Two Brothers); by the side of the eastern islands, the names Laniem, Volcan 
del fuego, and La farfana, the last certainly a distortion of the Spanish word Huerfana 
(The fatherless and motherless one). These names and the position of the islands show 
that we have before us the islands that were discovered by BERNARDO DE LA TORRE in 
1543.* As the discoverer, like the other participators in Villalobos’ expedition, fell into 
the hands of the Portuguese on the Moluccas, it is natural to suppose that the map gives 
these discoveries in the way the Portuguese learnt about them through the stories of their 
Spanish prisoners. How they were conceived by an Italian cartographer, on the basis 
of a Spanish source, we see in JACOPO GASTALDI’s map Tertia Pars Asie (1561),* which 
obviously rests on Gaetan’s narrative published by Ramusio: he gives names to only two 
of the islands, namely Due Sorelle and Vican, the latter drawn as a fire-spouting mountain; 
but he places them by mistake in 11°—13° lat., between Philippina and Yslas di ladre 

the Mariannes). 

Although the narratives of de la Torre’s discoveries are very scanty and do not 
agree with each other in detail, there can scarcely be any doubt that these islands stand 
for the present Volcano and Bonin Archipelagos; one might also perhaps assume that the 
westernmost group on Ortelius’ map corresponds to Volcano, the easternmost to Bonin, 
although it is not impossible that both the groups refer to only one of these archipelagos — 
preferably to the first-named. The sketchy way in which the islands are drawn and 
the exaggerated distance between them suggest that the map published by Ortelius is 


1 As early as 1567 Ortelius had published a map of Asia on a fairly large scale: Asie Orbis partium 
maxime@ nova descriptio. This map, of which only two perfect copies have been preserved to our day, I have 
not been able to examine. It is said to agree in the main with the reduced map in Zheatrum. See JEAN 
Denuct, Oud-Nederlandsche kaartmakers in betrekking met Plantijn, II, Antwerpen 1913, p. 21. 

? See above p. 33 note. | | 

5 Facsimile in NorpenskiéLp, Periplus, Tab. LVI. 
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founded solely on the words of the discoverer, which had been partly misunderstood, and 
not on any map drawn up by him. 

But Ortelius’ map also shows another group of islands, which is of greater interest 
to us. Immediately south of 20° lat., there lie a number of islands, of which the northern- 
most, a group of small islands or rocks, are called Los mauges (evidently by mistake for 
Monges), the two others La Vezina and La desgrasiada. We thus find here two of the 
names which afterwards appear in the archipelago marked on the Anson chart — and 
that the third name, La Vezina, also belongs here shall be shown later. I do not hesitate 
to declare that we have here before us the first origin of the islands which have since been 


7. Typus Orbis Terrarum by Asranam Orrezius, 1570.’ 


identified with the Hawaiian Islands. It is evident, however, that it is not these last that 
Ortelius drew: there cannot be the least doubt that what he represents stands for the 
northernmost amongst the Ladrones — which is shown by the position of the islands, due 
south of Japan, and north-east of the reef Abroio, and is further proved by the fact that, 
on the map of the world published by Ortelius in the same year (Typus Orbis Terrarum; 
Fig. 7), there occurs a group of islands with the name Restinga di ladrones, which in relation 
to the islands discovered by Bernardo de la Torre, occupy the same place as Los Monges, 
La Vezina and la Desgraciada on Ortelius’ map of Asia. 

If we now try to find the origin of these islands, I think that there can be no doubt 


* For full facsimile see NoRDENsKIOLD, Facsimile-Atlas, Tab. XLVI. 
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that they represent the islands discovered in 1522 by GonzaLo GOMEZ DE ESPINOSA. 
We have already mentioned (p. 22) that this man, one of Magellan’s followers, made an 
attempt, after the death of his chief, to sail eastwards from the Moluccas to New Spain. 
During the voyage they discovered, in 19° or 20° lat., an island where the Spaniards were 
attacked by a number of barbarous natives, one of whom was captured and detained on 
board. After Espinosa had been compelled by an adverse wind to turn back, he tried 
to make the same island; but he did not succeed in this, but came to another island situated 
at a distance of 20 leagues from the other; it was small and dry and inhabited by only 40 
persons. Here three sailors deserted, one of whom, Gonzalo de Vigo, was picked up by 
Loaysa’s expedition four years later, in September 1526. As all Espinosa’s papers and 
other belongings' fell into the hands of the Portuguese, it is quite explicable that it was 
they who profited cartographically by his discoveries, and that it was through them that 
they came to the knowledge of Ortelius. 

The names to be read on Ortelius’ map, however, do not occur in any narrative of 
Espinosa’s voyage that has been preserved. Herrera, who gives the fullest account of it, 
does not mention any of the islands by name: an account cited by Navarrete, says that the 
island where they put in on the return-journey was called Jfao; Galvao calls the island first 
discovered Grega; while a manuscript narrative of the voyage gives to this island the name 
of Quamgragam or Magregua.* Evidently these names reproduce, more or less faithfully, 
the natives’ own names; but even if these were known to Espinosa, this proves nothing 
against the view above expressed, for numerous examples can be cited of the re-naming 
of lands by discoverers in both earlier and later times, though they knew their native names. 
Another possibility is that the Spanish names indicate islands in the Ladrones other than 
those mentioned in the narratives of the voyage. These Spanish names, however, have 
not been able to keep their place on the maps side by side with the native names, espe- 
cially as these latter had already made their appearance before the time of Ortelius. As 
early as on SEBASTIAN CaABoT’s well-known map of the world (1544), we find the whole 
of the Ladrone chain given fairly correctly and with names to all the islands: hence the 
source is undoubtedly to be sought in the statements of the deserting sailor Gonzalo de 
Vigo. Amongst these names Mahaa or Maneo can be identified with the above-named 
Mao; while Gregua is obviously identical with Grega. Despite the fact that the identity 
of the last-named with Agrigan (18° 48’ lat.) on modern maps is indisputable, we cannot 
from this obtain sufficient guidance for the further identification of Ortelius’ islands. 
The most probable view seems to be that Los Monges are the small rocks that are now 
called Uraccas,; La Vecina is possibly Volcan Grande (Asuncion or Assongsong on modern 
maps), and La Desgraciada Agrigan; but nothing more can be laid down with certainty 
than that the entire group represents the northernmost of the Ladrones.* 


1 “Todas las cartas e astrolabios, y cuadrantes y regimientos, y los libros que habian hecho de derrotear, 
en los cuales estaba asentada la navegacion, y las islas que habian hallado.’’ Declaration by the Pilot Leon 
Pancalde; NavakkETE, Coleccion, IV, p. 383. 

2 JEAN Denuct, Magellan. [La question des Moluques et la premicre circumnavigation du globe, p. 
368 (Mém. de 1’Académie R. de Belgique, Cl. des lettres. Sér. 2, T. IV, Bruxelles 1908—11). 

5 La Pérouse, the first man who closely explored these islands, called the three rocks Las Uraccas by 
the name of the Mangs. It has been supposed that this name was a perversion of the Spanish Las Monjas, 
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It might strike many people, however, as a far too audacious hypothesis that islands 
which originally stood for the Ladrones should have so changed their position that they 
could afterwards be mistaken for the Hawaiian Archipelago — that, in a word, they have 
wandered across the map for a distance of no less than about 60 degrees of longitude. I 
shall now endeavour to show, however, that this was the case. 

It is well known that the Dutch cartographer, PETRUS PLANcIUs, published at 
Amsterdam in 1592 a map of the world on a very large scale. Until quite recently no copy 
of this map was known: for knowledge of it recourse has been had to a description by 
THOMAS BLUNDEVILLE' and to various information in contemporary documents.? The 
only thing in their statements, however, that is of interest to us is that the map is said to 
have shown many new discoveries in both the East Indies and the West Indies and in 
other parts of the world, and also that it was probably founded on a number of charts and 
sailing directions that Plancius succeeded in acquiring by purchase from the Portuguese 
cosmographer BARTHOLOMEO Lasso.’ 

A fortunate find has now put us in a position to make acquaintance with this map, 
so long regarded as lost. A copy of it exists in Colegio del Corpus Crist: at Valencia, and 
this has been closely examined by Dr. F. C. WIEDER.‘ His notes show that the author of 
the map — who is indisputably Petrus Plancius, though his name does not appear on the 
Valencia copy — says that he has based his work on Spanish and Portuguese charts, 
which they used during their voyages to America and India: amongst these is especially 
named a Portuguese map of the world (Totius Orbis Tabula Marina Castigatissima), and 
a number of special charts, likewise of Portuguese origin — that is to say, quite certainly 
the same as we previously knew Plancius to have bought from Bartholomeo Lasso. 

Unfortunately no reproduction of this notable map has yet been published — Dr. 
Wieder has only given a little sketch of it, on which not even the land contours are marked.® 
Thus I have for the present work not been able to make use of the information which could 
undoubtedly be drawn from the original map of Plancius. But fortunately we are in a 
“the Nuns” (see MeinicKeE, Die Inseln des Stillen Oceans, II, p. 440,. note 11); and in this it seems easy to 
surmise a sub-form to Los Monges, “the Monks’. I cannot accept this derivation, however, as a support for 
the opinion above expressed. Mangs can be traced back through the intermediate forms Maug (Le Gobien, 
1700), Mahao (Herrera, 1601), and Mano (Plancius, 1594), to Cabot’s Mahaa or Maneo and Espinosa’s Mao. 
The Mangs has thus no connection with the Spanish name whether that originally meant ‘Monks’ or ‘‘Nuns”. 
— According to La Pérouse’s description Asuncion might well deserve the appellation of La Desgraciada: 
“The most lively imagination’, he says of it, “could not easily depict a more dreadful spot” (Voyage, English 
translation, II, p. 240). Captain F. W. Brecuey, on the other hand, says: ‘“‘Time must have made an agreeable 
alteration in the appearance of this island since it was visited by La Pérouse. Instead of a cone covered 
with lava and volcanic glass, and presenting the forbidding aspect he describes, we traced vegetation nearly to 
the summit, and observed woods of palm-trees skirting its base.” (Narrative of a Voyage to the Pacific and 
Beering’s Strait, Il, Lond. 1831, p. 438). 

1 Thomas Blundeville his Exercises. 2d edition. Lond. 1597, fol. 251—286. 

2 The map, which has the title Nova et exacta Terrarum Orbis tabula geographicu ac hydrographica, 
was dedicated to the Dutch States-General. See J. K. J. pe Jonce, De opkomst van de Nederlandsch gezag 
in Oost-Indie, I, ’s-Gravenh. 1862, pp. 92 and 167—169; J. H. Hesse.s, Ortelii Epistulae, Cantabr. 1887, 
No. 220; Denuct, Oud-Nederl. kaartmakers, I, pp. 101 and 219. 

5 Concerning Lasso see Sousa ViterBo, Trabalhos nauticos dos Portuguezes nos seculos XVI e XVII, 
Lisboa 1898, pp. 169—171. 

4 Nederlandsche historisch-geographische documenten in Spanje. Uitkomsten van twee maanden onder- 


zoek door Dr. F. C. Wieper. Leiden 1915, pp. 11—13, 159—176, 
5 Op. cit., p. 160, 
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position to form some idea of at least the principal features of the work through an edition 
on a smaller scale, dated four years after the original with the title Orbis Terrarum 
Typus de integro mulirs in locis emendatus auctore Petro Plancio 1594.1 We may assume 
that the alterations shown by this map with regard to the islands in the Pacific also occurred 
in the map of 1592. Whether the alterations were found amongst the cartographical 
material that Plancius bought from Lasso, or whether they arose out of Plancius’ revision 
of this material, I am unable to determine.’ 


8. Tartarie sive Magni Chami Regni Typus by Asranam Orre ius, 1570. South-eastern Part.’ 


1 The map, engraved by Joh. a Duetecum junior, was first published two years later by the printer 
Cornelis Claeszoon as an appendix to Jan Huyghen van Linschoten’s Intinerarto, Amsterdam 1596. Another 
edition, without Plancius’ name and without the year of publication, exists with the title Orbis Terre com- 
pendiosa descriptio ex peritissimorum totius orbis geographorum operibus desumta (Antverpiae apud Ioannem 
Baptistam Vrient). According to P. A. Tree, this last is the original edition (The Voyage of J. H. van 
Linschoten to the East Indies, Lond. Hakluyt Soc. 1885, I, p. xxxi). The same map of Plancius is also 
copied on a globe belonging to the Musée du Steen at Antwerp; see F. Van Ortroy, Un précieux globe terrestre 
en cuivre jaune construit par Pierre Plancius (Annales de ]’Acad. R. d’archéologie de Belgique. Sér. 5, T. I, 
Anvers 1899, pp. 477—488). 

2 Perhaps this question can be solved by access to the maps that Dr. Wieder has recently found in 
the University Library at Amsterdam, and amongst which he thinks that he can recognize some of the special 
charts mentioned in Plancius’ map of the world. Wusper, Op. cit., p. 13. 

5 For full reproduction in facsimile see TELEx!, Atlas zur Geschichte der Kartographte der Japanischen 
Inseln, Fig. 3. 
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Before we give an account of Plancius’ map, it should be mentioned that the maps 
published by Ortelius do not all represent the Pacific Ocean and its islands in the same 
way: with the above-named map of Asia agrees that which bears the title Tartarie sive 
Magni Chami Regni Typus (Fig. 8). We here see, even more distinctly than on the former, 
how Japan is placed midway between Asia and America, due south of the fabulous Stretto 
di Anian, which separates the two continents. South of Japan there appear the islands 
discovered by Bernardo de la Torre with the same names as in the map of Asia; and the 
islands in each of the two groups are arranged in what is in the main an east-to-west 
direction. The Ladrones find no place here because the frame of the map cuts the 20th 
parallel. An appearance which differs from this is exhibited not only by the map of the 
world (Fig. 7), but also by the two maps which in Ortelius’ atlas are called Americe sive 
Novt Orbis nova descriptio and Indie Orientalis, insularumque adiacentium typus. On 
these maps de la Torre’s islands and also the Ladrones do not lie south of Japan, but are 
moved further towards the east. The different islands in each group stand towards each 
other in a south-to-north direction in the main, and even the names exhibit some dissimi- 
larities: in the western group we find Las dos Hermanas, but Laim has given place to 
Malabrigo; in the eastern group both the island and the name of Laniem (or Lanieni) are 
omitted, while the single Volcano which appears in the map of Asia has been made into a 
group of islands, called Los Bolcanes; and the easternmost island remains unaltered with 
the name La farfana. 

In substantial agreement with this is a map published later by Ortelius, in 1589, 
with the title Maris Pacifici (quod vulgo Mar del Zur) novissima descriptio, which we here 
reproduce in facsimile (Fig. 9). Here, however, we have the important difference that 
the Ladrones have been moved about 20 degrees to the west (from 195° to 175°) and 
have thus come into about their correct position in relation to Japan, while the Bolcanes 
group have been moved not more than 10 degrees in the same direction and have thus 
got their isolated position out in the ocean still more clearly emphasized. 


If we now return to Plancius’ map (Figs. 10 and 11), it appears that this forms a 
kind of compromise between the different Ortelius types, with the addition of new material 
which is not found in them. Instead of the circular cluster of islands, Restinga de Ladrones, 
we see these islands with the name Islas de las Velas represented as a chain, in the same 
fashion as in Sebastian Cabot and with names to the several islands taken from his map. 
With regard to position, these islands have undergone the same removal as on the map 
just described (Fig. 9), but in this removal the western group of de la Torre’s islands have 
only participated in part: Maloabrigo in Plancius lies due north of the Ladrones, but Las 
dos Harmanas' have had to stay in their old place in 185° and have thus been placed east, 
instead of west, of the Ladrones. The eastern group, on the other hand, as marked on 
Ortelius’ map of the world, is altogether lacking in Plancius, and so too are the names Los 
Bolcanes and La Farfana; but the islands themselves with the drawing characteristic of 

' Los dos Hermanos, “the two brothers’, and Las dos Hermanas, ‘‘the two sisters’, alternate arbitrarily 
on the maps, without possibility to say which of these names was the original. The Portuguese as irmaas has 


given rise to the meaningless las Tiremanas; and another form. Las dos Hermosas, “the two beauties”, which 
occur on several maps, has been distorted to Lossos Hermosos (in Ropert Dupiey, Arcuno del Mare, 1647). 
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the Asia plate we find far to the east, and, what is most important for us, the names 
Laniem, Volcan del Fuego, and La Farfana have been changed into Los Monges, La Vezina, 
and La Desgraciada, i. e. exactly the same names as those which we have seen in Ortelius’ 
Asia, and which have been shown to belong to the islands discovered by Espinosa. The 
agreement with these islands is increased by the fact that Plancius has pulled down the 
group thus rechristened to 20° lat. Thus this curious thing has happened, that names 
which in the beginning marked the northernmost Ladrones have been applied to the Bonin 
Archipelago, and together with that archipelago have been moved on the map from the 
western to the eastern part of the Ocean. 
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10. Orbis Terrarum Typus by Perrus Prancrvs, 1594. Part of the Eastern Hemisphere. 


What gave Plancius, or the Portuguese cartographer whom he copied, occasion 
for the change of names thus mentioned we are unable to explain. The cause of the change 
of place, however unreasonable it may appear, is more easy to show. If we look at Ortelius’ 
‘“‘Tartaria’”’ (Fig. 8), we find the group in question situated south-west of the Cape Engano 
(C. de Inganno), discovered by Ulloa in 1539, on the west coast of the Californian Peninsula, 
and at a distance of between 6 and 9 degrees from the meridian which cuts that promon- 
tory. The islands have about the same position on Plancius’ map, only the distance is 
increased by about 6 degrees. Now as the distance between America and Asia, which 
in the latitude of Cape Engano (about 30° N. lat.) is 40 degrees on Ortelius’ ‘“‘Tartaria’’, 
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but 70 degrees on his map of the world, has been increased to 85 degrees by Plancius, 
this enlargement of the breadth of the ocean has had the consequence that, of de la Torre’s 
two groups, the eastern has followed the American mainland to the east and the western 
has followed the Asiatic mainland to the west; and the result of the operation has been 
that the distance between the outermost islands in each direction has grown from 20 
degrees (Laim—La Farfana) to 55 degrees (Malabrigo—La Desgraciada). 

Although Plancius had to some extent improved the main features of the carto- 
graphy of the North Pacific Ocean, yet he had also considerably underestimated its 
breadth, and moreover there remained with him, as an inheritance from his predecessors, 


i, 


it ha 


11. Orbis Terrarum Typus by Perrus Puancius, 1594. Part of the Western Hemisphere. 


another mistake, in that he let the coast of America north of California run to the west 
and north-west instead of north-west and north. These errors were observed by RICHARD 
Hakuuyt. In his famous map of the world of 1599 (Fig. 12), on the strength of observations 
made during Francisco Gali’s voyage in 1584, he increased the distance between Asia 
(Japan) and America, in 38° N. lat., to 1200 leagues (about 70 degrees of longitude, as 
against 25 degrees in Plancius), while in 20° N. lat. he retained his predecessor’s distance 
between the two continents. In connection with this he found himself compelled 
considerably to shorten the extent of the west coast of America from Cape San Lucas to 


Cape Mendocino, the terminus of the Spanish discoveries at that date towards the north- 
K. Sv. Vet. Akad. Handi. Band 57. N:o 4. 21 
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west.2 Another result of this was that Los Monges and La Desgraciada — Hakluyt marks 
the intermediate La Vecina as an island without a name — still on account of their 
supposed position in relation to Cape Engano, had to be shifted another 25 degrees 
further towards the east. Yet another consequence of this transference was that La 
Desgraciada reached a distance of scarcely 10 degrees from Roca Partida, the westernmost 
of what is now known as the Revilla Gigedo Archipelago,* and with a position relative 
to that island which was retained in a long series of maps down to the Anson chart, where 
the distance was diminished to 5'/, degrees. As a matter of fact, the Revilla Gigedo group 
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12. Part of the so-called + sailiiaced Map. From “The Principal Navigations’’ by Richard Hakluyt, 1599.* 


has undergone a move similar to that of the Los Monges group, but in an opposite direction 
— 1, e. from east to west. 

Before we leave Plancius’ map, it ought to be observed that it was this map that 
marked for the first time some other islands that are not met with on any earlier map. 
Thus north of the Ladrones we see, in 22° lat., an island De Sierta (Desierta, “the uninha- 


1 In one of the inscriptions on his map Hakluyt says, “that the distance betweene cape Mendocino and 
cape California, which many maps and seacharts make to be 1200 or 1300 leagues, is scarce so much as 600”. 

? The name Roca Partida does not occur in Hakluyt; but the island is to be found there, together with 
the others belonging to the same group, S. Thomas and La Anublada. The whole group, which had previously 
lacked a common name, received its name in 1793 from Captain James Colnett as an expression of gratitude 
to the Viceroy of Mexico, Don Juan VicenTE pe GuemMEs Pacueco DE Papitia, Conde pvE ReviLLaA GIGEDO. 

83 This map is reproduced at full size in NorDENSKIOLD, Facsimile-Atlas, Tab. L. 
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bited”’), of the discovery of which we know nothing: the name fits any of the small rocks 
in this part of the ocean. Probably it is a doublet of the neighbouring Maloabrigo and 
should accordingly be counted among the Volcano Archipelago. Still further to the north, 
in 25° lat., there lies a group of three islands, the southernmost of which is called Una 
Coluna, the other two Dos Colunas. The first-named is undoubtedly the solitary rock 
that Alonso de Arellano discovered in 1565 (now Lot’s Wife);! the latter name, of unknown 
origin, quite certainly marks only the midmost of the three islands and corresponds to 
the Pena de dos Picos (now Ponafidin) of later maps; Hakluyt, who moves the whole group 
up to 28°—30° lat., has a special name for the northernmost one (Deserta, possibly 
Awogashima, the southernmost of the Shitchito Islands). Sometimes with the three 
separate names, sometimes with the common name of Las Colunas, these islands after- 
wards occur on a number of maps: like other islands, they have in manifold ways changed 
their position and contributed to make the picture of the island-world of the Pacific into 
an almost inextricable tangle. 

More important for us is the fact that Plancius includes in his map for the first time 
Isla de Paxaros, an island discovered by Urdaneta in 1565. He places this quite close to 
the coast of California, but this island too has failed to retain its right position: Hakluyt 
moved it far out into the ocean, halfway between California and La Desgraciada; later 
cartographers made it continue its westward wandering, while the same island with the 
new name of Guadalupe was allowed to remain in its original position near the American 
coast. I have mentioned this removal because it explains how Isla de Paxaros could come 
into contact, so to speak, with the pseudo-Hawaiian group: on the Anson chart Isla de 
Paxaros lies due north of La Mesa. 


If we follow the course of cartographical evolution after Plancius we find that it 
proceeds along two separate lines: one is represented by the works of the European 
cartographers, who for the most part built upon the material already published and only 
modified this in order to make it harmonize with their own speculations; the other line is 
represented by the charts of the Spanish pilots, who successively recorded the discoveries 
which were made from time to time during the annual voyages of the galleons. For more 
than a hundred years we find but few points of contact between these two lines of 
delevopment, 

If we first take the European maps, we have, besides Hakluyt’s map that has 
already been mentioned, a map by the Dutch cartographer Jopocus Honpivs, printed 
at the Hague in 1595.2, This map, which marks the track of Francis Drake (1577—80) 
and that of Thomas Cavendish (1586—88), reveals no influence from Plancius. On the 


1 Plancius’ map also shows other discoveries of Arellano’s, as I. de los Nadadores and Mira como vag in 
the Caroline Archipelago: probably others occur on the map of 1592. Hakluyt, who evidently builds on this 
map, has in the same archipelago JI. de don alonco praia a name which on Hondius’ map of 1611, 
mentioned below, was perverted to J. de- Donel. 

2 Vera totius expeditionis nautice descriptio D. Franc. Draci.... Addita est etiam viva delineatio 
navigationis Thome Cauendish... A facsimile of the map is appended to an article by J. A. J. DE VILLIERS, 
Famous Maps in the British Museum (The Geographical Journal, Vol. XLIV, 1914, pp 168—184). Other 
reproductions of the same map are also found in Zhe World Encompassed by Sir Francis Drake, Lond. 
Hakluyt Soc. 1854; and Ricwarp Haktuyt, The Principal Navigations... Vol. XI, Glasgow 1904, p. 336. 
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other hand, it does show traces of influence from Spanish maps of which no use had 
previously been made by European cartography: we see, for instance, Gasparico, which 
is derived from the voyage of Villalobos, and Quztas wernas, evidently a combination of 
the names Quite sueno and Cata no duermas, which mark an island or a reef discovered 
by Alonso de Arellano. It is not improbable that these names were taken from Spanish 
charts that Drake or Cavendish found on some of the ships they captured off the American 
coast.! But the Los Monges group does not occur on Hondius’ map, nor, curiously enough, 
do the Ladrones, though Cavendish visited those islands. 

A striking agreement with Plancius is shown by a map of Franciscus Hortus, 
the first edition of which, now lost, would seem to have appeared about the year 1605, 
and which is known only through a later reprint, altered in many respects, by Huco 
ALLARDT at Amsterdam about the year 1640.2, We here see Olivier van Noort’s course in 
1600, which in the Pacific closely follows the 12th parallel and passes between J. de S. 
Petro (named during Legazpi’s expedition in 1565) and Barzos de S. Bartholome (Loaysa, 
1526), which are different names for one and the same island (Taongi). Van Noort himself 
has nothing to tell us about any land seen between the coast of America and the Ladrones.? 
The map deviates from that of Plancius in this respect, that the Los Monges group is 
omitted. On the other hand, we see J. de Paxaros moved from 23° to 33° N. lat., and widely 
separated from the Californian coast, which is drawn without any regard to the improve- 
ments introduced by Hakluyt. 

The maps which most closely agree with Plancius are two great maps of the world, 
one published by WILLEM JANSZOON BLAEv in 1605,‘ and the other by Jopocus Honpivus 
in 1611.5 These maps differ but little from one another: the second one might almost be 
regarded as plagiarized from the earlier one. As the original of Blaeu’s map is much 
damaged, and in the parts which especially interest us, cannot be completely studied in 
the facsimile reproduction, my comparison has had to be limited chiefly to Hondius’ map, 
from which the copy here given is taken (Fig. 13). The divergences from Plancius’ map 
of 1594 are few and insignificant as regards the coasts and islands of the Pacific: the 
greater wealth of details and names may be assumed to be taken direct from the map of 
1592. In the western part of the ocean, the Ladrones and the islands north thereof — 
Maloabrigo, Colunas, etc. — are marked in full agreement with the map of 1594. The only 
difference is that the map restores, from Ortelius’ map of the world, de la Torre’s Dos 
Hermanos and Malabrigo with the somewhat altered names Las dos hermoses and Mallabro, 
and with a position west of the meridian of the Ladrones, while east of that meridian Las 
dos hermanas remain in the place where they were put by Plancius. These islands and 
Malabrigo thus occur twice in Hondius, in places far apart from one another, which can 

1 That Drake took charts from Spanish pilots, amongst others from the previously named Colchero 
(p. 44), is repeatedly mentioned; see Zetia Nuttatt, New Light on Drake, pp. 66, 81, 184, 186, 197, 308. 

2 Nova Orbis Terrarwm Geographica ac Hydrographica Descriptio, ex optimis quibusque, optimoruam 
in hoc opere Auctorum, Tabulis desumpta a Franciscus Hoerius. Facsimile in Remarkable Maps of the X Vth, 
XVIth, and XVIIth Centuries, I, Amst. 1894, Pl. 7—8. 

5 See Beschryvinghe vande Voyagie om den geheelen Werelt Cloot, ghedaen door OLIVIER VAN NoorT... 
Rotterdam 1602, pp. 48--49. 


4 World Map 1605 by Willem Jansz. Blaeu, ed. by Epwarp LutTuer Stevenson. New York 1914. 
5 Hondius World Map 1611, ed. by Epwarp LuTHER STEVENSON and JosEPH FiscHER. New York 1907. 
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only be explained through an uncritical amanagement of the material available. Nearer 
to the American side both Bleau and Hondius, evidently following Plancius, have restored 
the three islands Los Mouges (in Hondius Los Mougos), La Vezina, and La Desgraciada; 
but as they had increased the breadth of the ocean by about 5 degrees of longitude, the 


: 
“ 


13. Part of a Map of the World by Jopocus Honpivs, 1611. 


group had to follow an equally long distance towards the east from its former position. 
An alteration of smaller importance but still worthy of notice, because it was followed 
by several later cartographers, is that the islands, which Plancius had set out in a straight 
line from west to east, were arranged by Blaeu and Hondius in a triangular form with 
La Vezina furthest towards the north. Finally, it may be remarked that J. de Paxaros 
was put in the same place as in Hoeius, and with a similar exaggeration of size. 
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14. Map of North America by AsranamM Goos. From “West-Indische Spieghel”’ door ArHanasrum Inca, Amsterdam 1624. 
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We thus find at the very beginning of the seventeenth century maps of the world 
sometimes with, and sometimes without, the group of islands with which we are here 
more particularly concerned: during the following period the omission of the islands seems 
at first to have been the rule. They reappear for the first time, so far as I have been able 
to discover, in maps of America by ABRAHAM Goos 1624 (Fig. 14), HESsEL GERRITSZOON 
1630 (Fig. 15),: here without a name, and WILLEM BLEAU 1631;? and afterwards they occur 
in a number of maps, for instance in the atlases of JOHANNES JANSSONIUS 1641 (America), 
BLAEv 1662 (America), PrrTER Goos 1666 (Zuyd-Zee), and F. bE Wit about 1688 (America), 
while in the maps of the world in the same atlases they are omitted. It was not until the 
end of the century that they also appeared on the world maps — by Sanson, 1691, and 
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15. Part of a Map of America by Hesse. Geraitsz. 
From “Beschrijvinghe van West-Indien’’ door JoaNNEsS DE LaEt, Leyden 1630. 


by JAILLoT, 1695. As regards position, contours, and forms of names only unimportant 
variants occur: the original type, common for all of them, is Plancius, through the inter- 
mediary of Bleau or Hondius. The omission of the islands in many maps can scarcely 
be regarded as intentional: quite certainly that has been due to the uncritical copying 
of the original which happened to be at hand; the original meaning of the map had been 
lost, and scarcely as much importance was attached to these insignificant islands as to 
the pictures of ships, sea-fights, marine monsters etc. with which cartographers, especially — 
the earlier ones, were wont to fill up the empty spaces of the sea. 

In the main, one may say that the representation of the islands in the northern part 


1 “Americ sive Indie Occidentalis tabula generalis’, in Beschrijvinghe van West-Indien door IoaNnnes 
DE Last, 2° Druk, Leyden, bij de Elzeviers A° 1630. 

2 “‘Americe nova tabula auct. Guinsetmo Buaeuw’, in Appendix Theatri A. Ortelii et Atlantis G. Merca- 
toris, Amst. G. Blaeuw 1631. 
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of the Pacific remained unaltered during the whole of the seventeenth century: the islands 
which had found a place on the maps at the commencement of the century, it is true, 
changed their places in many ways, were excluded or restored, according to the caprice 
of the cartographers; but the maps afford only very scanty evidence of new discoveries. 

On a map of 1635' there appears for the first time an island named Amsterdam, the 
discoverer of which is unknown. It occurs on many later maps in the neighbourhood of 
Maloabrigo and Dos Hermanos, and it seems that it may be reckoned among the same 
group as these: one might be tempted to recognize in it the present Borodino group,’ 
if the names given by the Spanish discoverer did not point to a different origin (Volcano). 
The Bonin Archipelago was discovered afresh in 1639 by Matthijs Quast and Abel Tasman; 
but neither this discovery nor the new names Hooge Meuwen, Engels and Grachts Eilanden 
found a place on the printed maps, even those by the Dutch cartographers. The same is 
the case with Breskens Eiland, in the Borodino group, which received its name in 1643 
from one of the ships on which Vries and Schaep undertook their above-mentioned voyage 
(p. 76). The only discoveries during this expedition that were marked on the printed maps 
of the time — I exclude of course the discoveries of Staaten Land and Compagnie Land (the 
Kuriles), which gave rise to the curious and long current hypothesis of the northern limits 
of the Pacific — were some small islands, Ongelukkig Eiland and ’t Zuyder Hiland, which 
belong to the Shitchito or Tasman Archipelago, but which possibly had been seen long 
before by Spanish seafarers.’ 

The European cartographers of the seventeenth century remained in complete 
ignorance of any Spanish discovery in the western part of the ocean. If we pass over to 
the eastern side, we find at least one trace indicative of a Spanish source that was unknown 
to Plancius and his contemporaries. I refer to the island of Ulloa, which, in consequence 
of its position with regard to the Los Monges group, is of special interest to us. 

This name makes its appearance at the same time as the view began to be held 
amongst cartographers that California was an island separated from the mainland of 
America. The earlier map-makers had correctly delineated that country as a peninsula. 
It has been alleged that a conception diverging from this appears for the first time on a 
map by HeEnry Briees published in 1625 by Samurt Purcuas.‘ The origin of this 
alteration is to be found in an inscription on Briggs’ map, which says of California that 
it was sometimes supposed to be a part of the western continent, “‘but since by a Spanish 
charte taken by the Hollanders it is found to be a goodly [lande’’. 

We may take it for granted that the Dutchman into whose hands the Spanish chart 
here mentioned fell, was JORIS VAN SPILBERGEN, although in the original narrative of his 


a a A 


1 Guinn. & Jon. BiagEu, China veteribus Sinarum Regio nunc incolis Tame dicta. 

* “The very small islets... forming the Borodino Group are named Rasa, S. Borodino (Minami-dagari) 
and N. Borodino (Kita-dagari). The first is in lat. 24° 32' 30" N. and long. 131° 19’ E., the second in lat. 
25° 55’ N. and long. 131° 14’ 42" E., and the third lies about 6 °/, miles to the NE. of the second.” S. 
Yosniwara, Geologic Structure of the Riukiu (Loochoo) Curve, and its Relation to the N. Part of Formosa 
(Journal of the Coll. of Sc., Imp. Univ. of Tokio, XVI, Art. 2, 1901, p. 54). 

5 See p. 54 above. 

4 Purchas His Pilgrimes, II, Lond. 1625, fol. 853. (The Glasgow Reprint, XIV, 1906, p. 422). Cf. 
PescnHeL, Geschichte der Erdkunde, 1877, p. 271, note 2; NorDENnskIULD, Periplus, p. 192. 
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voyage (1614—17) nothing is said thereon.! The same map as lay before Briggs, however, 
had previously been used in Holland, namely by ABRAHAM Goos in making a map printed 
in Amsterdam 1624.2. A detailed comparison shows that that map and Briggs’ agree in 
the main: probably they are both copied from some earlier map published in Holland. 

On both these maps we see the island of Ullao in about 21° N. lat., due north of the 
westernmost of the Revilla Gigedo Islands (incorrectly called Lanublada) and south of 
that part of the coast of California which, if laid out on a modern map, would be cut by 
115° W. long. Gr. On Goos’ map we see west of this, at a distance of about 12 degrees of 
longitude, the Los Monges group, while that group is lacking in Briggs. Sometimes alone 
and sometimes in this company, the island of Ullao afterwards appears on a majority of 
seventeenth century maps. 

I have above (p. 27) expressed a surmise that this island was named after FRANCISCO 
DE Uutoa (1540):* I think this is most probable, although it is not impossible that the 
island was named after some other Captain of the same name, e. g. LOPE DE ULLoaA (1603). 
It is not mentioned, however, in the narrative of any voyage; and it is impossible to decide 
with certainty what ought to be understood by it. I shall later (p. 185) give the reasons 
why I consider that Ulloa is identical with Alijos Rocks; and I wish here only to remark 
that, if the island on Goos’ and Briggs’ maps were moved up from 21° to 25° N. lat., it 
would approximately coincide with the real position that these rocks occupy in relation 
to California. 


The preceding account has shown — incontrovertibly, it seems to me — from what 
the Los Monges group derives its origin, and how, being regarded as an appendix, so to 
speak, to the mainland of America, it had to follow that mainland so far as the carto- 
graphers found themselves induced to increase the distance between that continent and 
Asia. In this respect, however, the cartographers were still far from the reality. If we 
look at a map of the world from the end of the seventeenth century, we see the eastern 
coast of Asia, at the Tropic of Cancer, placed about 30 degrees too far towards the east, 
and the west coast of America about 10 degrees too far towards the west — in other words, 
that the breadth of the Pacific was about 40 degrees too small. 

Before these and other malformations disappeared from the maps, the work of 
thoroughly reforming cartography had made great strides forward. JEAN DOMINIQUE 
(‘ASSINI had solved the previously well-nigh insuperable difficulty of determining geo- 
graphical longitude; and through the work of himself and his pupils at the Paris Obser- 
vatory, founded in 1667, a firm foundation had been laid for the improvement of carto- 


' Oost ende West-Indische Spieghel waer in beschreven werden de twee laetste Navigatien ... De eene 
door Torts vaAN SpitperGen... De andere ghedaen by Iacop LE Maire... Amst. 1619. The annexed world-map, 
on which the tracks of the two travellers are laid out, still represents California as a peninsula. 

= This map (Fig. 14), called ‘¢ Noorder deel van West-Indien, is published in a book with the following title: 
West-Indische Spieghel, waer inne men sien kan, alle de Eylanden, Provintien, Lantschappen, het machtige 
Ryck van Mexico, ent Gout en Silver-rycke Landt van Peru... door ATHANASIUM INGA, Peruaen, van Cusco. 
‘t Amst. by Broer lansz. ende Iacob Pietersz. Wachter... Anno 1624. —- The book, whose author's name is 
evidently a pseudonym, would seem to be a compilation after Spanish sources, with a few additions. See P. 
A, TteLe, Nederlandsche Bibliographie van Land- en Volkenkunde, Amst. 1884, p. 118. 

* That Ullao is an erroneous form of Ulloa is confirmed by the Spanish charts, to which we shall 
return in the next chapter. 
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graphy. The result of this improvement appears in a perfected form in the map of the 
world published by GUILLAUME DELISLE in 1700 (Fig. 16). If we look at the way in 
which the. Pacific Ocean is delineated in this map, we find its boundaries towards the east 
and to wards the west almost entirely correct: California has recovered its peninsular form; 
and in the north the fantastic shapes of Compagnies Land and Terre de Jesso, which had 
so long disfigured the maps, are banished. The material that Delisle had at his disposition, 
however, was extremely incomplete, and he was of course not able entirely to liberate 
himself from the mistakes of his predecessors. Where the older maps seemed to him doubt- 
ful, he indicated the fact by dotted outlines, while he drew in continuous lines the boundary 
between land and water when he believed that he had certain facts to build upon. 
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16. Part of a World Map by GuittaumeE DELISLE. 
Mappe-monde dressée sur les Observations de M™ de l’Académie Royale des Sciences, Paris 1700.' 


Among the lands whose existence Delisle regarded as uncertain occur several of the 
islands of the Pacific. Thus he drew without definite lines Isla de Paxaros (without name), 
and the Los Monges group, which he calls J. de les Monges,; the Spanish word Vecina he clearly 
did not understand, but gave to that island the curious name I. de las Vaginas, and the 
name of La Desgraciada was omitted, probably from lack of space. To all these islands was 
given the position, in relation to California, which was indicated by the older maps; and 
thereby the islands came to lie quite near some of the tracks of earlier voyages that Delisle 
marked on his map. Our attention is specially caught by a line that goes right between 
Isla de Paxaros and Los Monges, and which is accompanied by the inscription ‘Route 


1 Full reproduction in CuristiaN SanpuerR, Die Reformation der Kartographie wm 1700, Minchen 
1905. Tab. Y. 


17. Part of the Northern Hemisphere by Guittaume Detiste, 1714. 
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@un Pilote Anglois, fort scavant, rapportée par Dudley’; but for the benefit of anyone 
who might possibly wish to find here a trace of an otherwise forgotten discovery of the 
Hawaiian Islands, we may add the information that by this “learned English Pilot’ is 
undoubtedly meant THomMaAs FULLER, one of Cavendish’s companions, whose account of 
Cavendish’s voyage, published by Hakluyt,' was misunderstood by Delisle: as a matter 
of fact, Cavendish sailed a far more southerly course than that indicated by Delisle. Still 
more incorrectly did Delisle conceive Mendana’s voyage of 1568. Misled by his supposition 
as to the position of the Solomon Islands (too far towards the east), he laid Mendana’s 
course between Los Monges and California, and placed the J. S. Francois (Mendana’s 
San Francisco) east of Roca Partida, that is to say between that island and the other islands 
belonging to the Revilla Gigedo group. On his contemporary map of North America’ 
Delisle also placed, south of Saint Francois, between 16° and 17° N. lat., a “Terre habitée 
découverte par Mendana’’; a product of imagination which would seem to have contributed 
to the notion of Mendana’s discovery of Hawaii, which has been disproved above.’ 

But Delisle did not remain on the level that he had gained with so much honour 
by his youthful work of 1700. A critical penetration that increased with years led him 
to continued improvements. Such an improvement, and one of great importance for our 
subject, we see ina map of 1714 (Fig. 17).!. In this map, on the basis of the observations 
made by the French Captain NIcoLasS DE FRONDAT during his voyage across the Pacific 
Ocean in 1709, Delisle gave to the coast of California a position more in agreement with 
the reality: whereas, in 1700, he had placed its most north-westerly point, Cape Mendocino, 
in 236° E. from Ferro, in 1714 he moved it eastwards to 251°. But in this removal of not less 
than 15 degrees of longitude the Los Monges group was not allowed to take part. As regards 
that group, Delisle had found no information in his new sources, and therefore he let it 
remain in its old position in 235°. In this position we find, on the map of 1714, our islands 
with the partly distorted names of Los Monges, la Vagina and Guatiada.’ By this means 
these islands were released from their dependence on the Californian coast, which had 
previously defined their position, and obtained a place far out in the Ocean. As a removal 
due to similar causes took place on the Spanish charts, we have here the explanation of the 
misunderstanding that led later geographers to the Hawaiian hypothesis. 

Another change that Delisle made in his map of 1714 is that he placed the J. S. 
Francois and the Inhabited Island south thereof to the west, instead of to the east, of the 
Los Monges group. The reason of this is that he had attained to a more correct conception 
of the course of Mendana, as is still more clearly seen on two later maps by Delisle on which 
Mendana’s course is laid out. For some unknown reason he caused the two islands to 
change places, so that Terre vue par Mendana —- the note that the country was inhabited 

' Haktuyt, Voyages. New ed. 1904. Vol. XI, pp. 348, 363, 369. 

2 L’Amérique Septentrionale par G, de VIsle. Paris 1700. 

* Cf. above, p. 42. 

* Hemisphere Septentrional pour voir plus distinctement les Terres Arctiques, Juillet 1714. 

“It is curious to see how little exactitude Delisle observed in the giving of names: e. g., instead of 


La <Anublada, he wrote La Mudleda (see Fig. 17), which was of course uncritically repeated by a number of 
cartographers. 


6 Mappemonde a Vusaye du Roy, Paris 15° Avril 1720; Hemisphere Occidental dressé en 17.20 pour 
l’usage particulier du Roy, Paris le 15 Septembre 1724 (Fig. 21). 
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is omitted — lies to the north of Jsle de St. Francois. Perhaps he was influenced by a 
suspicion that these islands were nothing but the Los Monges group, which he had already 
regarded as doubtful: this latter group has now entirely disappeared. 

As these later maps also show that Delisle had obtained new material, derived from 
Spanish cartography, we wish to reserve their further description for our account of the 
Spanish charts. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The Cartographical Evidences. 


B. The Spanish Charts of the Pacific Ocean. 


In the preceding account of the history of cartography, from Ortelius and Plancius 
to Delisle, the Spanish charts of the Pacific have not been considered. It remains to 
follow the development of that special branch of cartography during the same period and 
to a later date as far as our present topic requires. 

Unfortunately the material available for this investigation is extremely scanty for the 
earlier time. It is indeed evident that both lines of development have a common origin in 
Spanish maps; but we know nothing as to the appearance of these maps. We can perceive 
traces of influence from them in Plancius; but, as has been said above (p. 157), we must 
leave undecided the question whether his representation of the islands of the Pacific is 
based on his own adaption of Spanish sources, or whether it already existed in the 
prototypes of the same origin that he had before him. 

We may take it for granted that, as early as the sixteenth century, the Spanish 
mariners drew up charts for guidance in the voyages between the Philippines and Mexico; 
and we have definite evidence that the most eminent of the navigators of that time, 
ANDRES DE URDANETA, did not neglect: to put down on a chart the results of his extensive 
experience. Fray JUAN DE GRIJALVA, in a work printed in 1624, says that Urdaneta, 
after the conclusion of his famous journey in 1565, “‘made the chart, showing all their 
winds, routes, points, and capes, so completely, that even today his chart is followed 
without anv additions, for it seems that on that chart the whole of this Archipelago is 
included’. It is true that the author was probably too lavish with his praise of the merits 
of his brother Augustinian; and in particular one may well doubt that the chart needed 
no alteration for so long a period as sixty years. It is beyond doubt, however, that the 
chart long remained in use: another Augustinian, Fray JUAN DE MEDINA, speaks of it in 


' Cronica de la Orden de N. BP. S. Augustin en las Procincias de la Nueca Espana desde el ano 
de 1535 hasta el de 1592. Mexico 1624, fol. 121 v°. 
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1630 in almost the same terms as Grijalva;' and perhaps it is only a transcript of it that 
is cited in 1636 in a ‘‘Memoria de los autores que hablan de las Californias’’,* with the 
title ‘‘La carta. de marear que hizo un religioso agustino para S. M., habiendo por su orden 
demarcado parte de las Californias é islas Filipinas ano de 1577”. We must therefore 
deeply regret that neither Urdaneta’s chart nor any chart by any of his immediate 
successors*® has been preserved to our time. 

Some features from Urdaneta’s chart, however, have undoubtedly passed to Plancius 
through some Portuguese intermediary — it has alreadv been said that the Isla de Paxaros, 
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18. Part of ANrontio Herrera’s General chart of the Pacific Ocean, 1601.* 


which appears in Plancius, is a discovery of Urdaneta’s (p. 163), and that Isla de San 
Pedro (p. 36, note 2) received its name during Legazpi’s expedition, which was under the 


' Historia de la Orden de 8S. Agustin de estas islas Filipinas. The work was not printed till 1893, 
at Manila; there is a translation in Bu. & Ros. XXIII, p. 179. 

2 Appendix to ‘‘Declaracion que hicieron en 17 de setiembre 1636 D. Alonso Botello y Serrano y D. 
Pedro Porter y Casanate de las conveniencias del servicio de S. M. y publicas que se seguirian de descubrir 
como se comunica por la California el mar del Sur con el del Norte” (Col. de doc. inéd. para la historia de 
Espaaa, T. XV, 1849, p. 225). 

3 In the above-mentioned ‘“‘Memoria” of 1636 there is cited a “Carta de marear de las Filipinas y 
Californias que hizo Pedro de Vera en Manila’. Pepro pe Vera is known as the author of a map of Formosa, 
dated in 1626,°and reproduced in Boletin de la Sociedad Geografica de Madrid, February 1882; and in Br. 
& Ros. XXIV, p. 150. 

* This chart is reproduced in full, on a reduced scale, in NorpenskiLD, Periplus, Fig. 93. 
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nautical leadership of Urdaneta — but perhaps we get a more faithful picture of his work 
in a chart published by ANTONIO DE HERRERA (Fig. 18).'. To judge from this, however, 
the chart praised so highly by Juan de Grijalva was a rather poor piece of work. It is 
chiefly distinguished by the absence of the excrescences that Ortelius and Plancius gave 
to the outlines of the continents; but it gives us no contribution to the cartographical 
history of the islands, for in the group of three islands that Herrera drew south-west of 
California, and to only one of which he gave a name, Roca Partida, we can scarcely 
recognize the islands that are the subject of our investigation.’ 

That the original which Herrera copied was richer in details than the map which is 
here being discussed, is evident from another map, No. 14, in the same work. On this 
map, which represents the western part of the Pacific, we sce znter alia east of the 
Ladrones dos hermanas, and a group of three islands — S. Juan, S. bernabe, and y? de los 
martires — which, sometimes with slightly altered names, sometimes with the common 
appellation Los Jardines, are found on later charts. 


More important for us is a chart drawn in 164] at Lisbon by an otherwise unknown 
cartographer, ANTONIO SANCHES (Pl. I). It is thus a Portuguese work; but, so far as 
the Pacific Ocean is concerned, it is clearly based on Spanish sources. 

Tf we compare it with Plancius’ map,.we find several novelties. Between the Ladrones 
and Malahbrigo there appear a number of islands with the names y® nuevas, Vulcan nuevo, 
and Bulcanes. Nothing is known about their discoverer; but they ought quite certainly 
to be reckoned amongst the Volcano Archipelago, and possibly one or other of them is 
one of those volcanic formations which, after a comparatively short existence, again 
disappeared.’ Further towards the north-east we see the three islands Una Coluna, Dos 
Colunas, and Dezierta, which already occur in Plancius; and still further away in the same 
direction Rica de oro, Rica de plata, and el Armenio, of which we have also spoken before 
in another connection (p. 77). Due east. of the Ladrones lie first three islands, S. Jeronimo, 
S. Bernardo, and los Martires, and further on a group with the names los Frailes and Dos 
Companeras. We shall meet with both these groups again, with other names, on later 


' Descripcion de las Indias Ocidentales, Madrid 1601, Tab. 1. 

“= Tt should be observed, however, that Herrera says (ibid. p. 32): ‘‘Al Sur de la punta de California 
esta la isla Anublada, y la de Santo Tomas, y la de Flores, y otra que se dize Jas Monjas’’. The same note 
is repeated verbatim in an anonymous and undated “‘Demarcacion y division de las Indias’ “Col. de docum, 
ined, rel. al descubrimiento de America, XV, p. 462). Cf. above p. 60, note 2. 

5’ These regions exhibit, in our days also, a lively submarine volcanic activity. In 1880 the U. S. 
Steamer ‘Alert’? saw, north of the island of S. Alessandro, a submarine volcano in full activity (E. Rupowps, 
Ueber submarine Erdbeben und Eruptionen, in Gerland’s Beitrigen zur Geophysik, Bd. I, Stuttgart 1887, p. 
247). “Violent submarine eruptions occurred till 1889 on the NW. of Kitaiwo-jima (San Alessandro), by which 
the water was raised several hundred feet above the sea-level’ (S. Yosniwara, Geologic Age of the Bonin 
Islands, in Geol. Magazine. Dec. IV, Vol. IX, 1902, p. 302), At the end of 1904 there was formed, south-east of 
Sulphur Island, a new island, 480 feet high and 2°; miles in circumference. It was visited by some Japanese, 
who planted a flag on its summit and called the island Nii-shima (Geogr. Journal, XXV, 1905, p. 531). This 
island, however, has since disappeared; but in 1914 Mr. W. G. Vieth observed, in the yacht “Tilikum II” in 
about the same spot a similar isle-formation. He says: ‘At about 9 a. m. on February 14, we sighted a cloud 
of thick blackish smoke rapidly shooting up from the sea in column shape. About noon we came quite close 
to the island, which is of circular form, about one mile in diameter, 600 feet high, with a crater in the centre, 
opening to the SE. It is 3 miles distant in NW. direction from San Agustino, the southernmost of the Voleano 
group” (Geogr. Journal, XLIV, p. 316). 
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maps. It is remarkable that Los Frailes has the same meaning as Los Monges (The Monks), 
and Companeras might possibly be a translation of Veczna: one is thus tempted to regard 
these names as traces left behind them by the islands of the Los Monges group in the 
course of their wandering towards the east. This group, with the names unaltered, has 
been put by Sanches in the same place, with regard to California, where it had been placed 
on the European maps since the time of Abraham Goos in 1624; but while these maps 
delineate the group as three islands arranged triangularly, Sanches has one larger and five 
smaller islands — which is a kind of reminiscence of their first appearance in Ortelius 
in 1570. In this last-named respect we have found only one example of the type repre- 
sented by Sanches’ chart being followed in European cartography: the above-cited map 
by Herssret GERRITSzoon' (Fig. 15) shows the Los Monges group, although without 
names, delineated in the same way as Sanches, and eleven years earlier than his chart. 

The American side of Sanches’ chart exhibits a striking resemblance with that type 
which is distinguished by assigning an insular character to California: we see y. de Paxaros, 
y. de Vlhoa, and the Revilla Gigedo Islands in positions which are characteristic of this 
type; and, by way of a novelty, there appears y. de Humos (Smoke Island) of an unknown 
origin, which is not met with on any other map.’ 

Apart from the resemblances in detail, just now mentioned, with regard to the Los 
Monges group, we have not found, throughout the seventeenth century, any definite point 
of contact between the charts drawn by Spaniards and Portuguese and the maps that 
were printed in the rest of Europe. This is so much the more difficult to explain because 
we know for certain that the Dutch East India Company was in possession of Spanish 
charts of the seas in the Far East;? and because it was precisely in Holland that great 
cartographical activity prevailed during that century. 

There are some slight hints, however, that charts for the galleon trade came into 
the hands of Dutch map-printers. As an example of this may be mentioned a map of 
the world, published at Amsterdam in 1675, on which it is expressly said that, as regards 
the west coast of America, it is based on “charts of the Royal Fleets that annually sail 
from New Spain and Peru to the Philippines’. This map,‘ which professes to be a new 
and improved edition of Petrus Plancius’ map of 1592, shows no resemblance either to 


1 That this man is the author of the map in question may be inferred from an utterance of JOHANNES 
DE Laet, in whose work Beschrijvinghe van West-Indien the map is included. Laet says that as regards the 
maps in this work he has had the help of “de industrie ende ervarentheydt van Hessel Gerritsz die de kaerten 
meest ontworpen ende ghestelt heeft”. In 1622 Hessel Gerritsz. had published a large chart of the Pacific, the 
only surviving copy of which is to be found in Depdt de la Marine at Paris, and which I only know through 
a description by F. C. Wiever: El primer Portulano Holandés de la Mar del Sur (Congreso de Historia y 
Geografia Hispano-Americanas celebrado en Sevilla 1914. Actas y Memorias, Madrid 1914, pp. 517—522). 
Wieder maintains that this chart shows numerous traces of influence from Spanish sources: it may therefore be 
assumed that if, as is probable, the Los Monges group was drawn on the chart of 1622 as it was on that of 
1630, this draft too was taken from a Spanish map. 

2 In the same volume as Sanches’ chart there is another chart by Jovan Battista Cava.uint, “in Livorno 
A. 1642”. It is a copy of Sanches from which it differs only in insignificant details. Thus the name Los 
Monges is changed to Los Martires. 

5 See above, p. 75. 

* This map (in two hemispheres), which I have never seen mentioned, bears the title Universi Orbis 
Tabula de integro delineata A° MDCLXXV. It is dedicated to the Dutch States-General; but the name of 
the original editor has been scraped off the copper-plate; on which there are engraved the names of two other 
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Sanches’ chart or to the Spanish charts of the eighteenth century, but represents the 
Pacific Ocean in the same way as the contemporary printed world-maps: between the 
Ladrones and the islands situated north thereof (Maloabrigo, Desierta and Colunas) on 
one side and Roca Partida on the other, there is no island marked; even the Los Monges 
group is omitted; and there is no trace of Rica de Oro and Rica de Plata and a number 
of other islands previously mentioned. 

The same appearance is also presented by the charts of the Pacific Ocean published 
by the Dutch cartographers, J. Janssonius, Pieter Goos, Johannes van Loon, Arnold 
Colom, Johannes van Keulen, etc.;' and yet these men would surely have been disposed 
to acquire for their Sea-Atlases the newest and best material that was to be obtained. 
This material was not so well guarded on the part of the Spaniards but that some chart 
could occasionally have found its way to publicity. Or perhaps from the appearance of 
the Dutch charts one might infer the existence of Spanish charts that agreed with them 
and consequently lacked the greater part of the islands here spoken of? This question 
cannot be answered so long as no Spanish chart of the Pacific from the seventeenth century 
is known. 


Towards the end of the seventeenth century there occurred the invasion of the Pacific 
by the English and French buccaneers and their plunderings along the west coast of 
America, from Chili to California. In the course of these events many Spanish sailing- 
directions and charts fell into their hands: William Dampier several times mentions “Pilot 
books” and “‘drafts’’, in accordance with which the bold privateers steered their course. Two 
of these sailed for home across the Ocean from east to west: Captain JOHN EaTON in the 
‘Nicolas’ sailed from Cape Blanco on the coast of Costa Rica and arrived at Guam on 
14 March 1685; Captain CHARLES SWAN in the “‘Cygnet’’ left Cape Corrientes on 31 March 
1686 and reached Guam on 21 May. The voyage of the former was described by AMBROSE 
CowLey, the latter by DAMPIER; but the maps which accompany the printed narratives 
of their voyages are executed on so small a scale that it is scarcely possible to determine 


(later?) editors, viz. Justus Danckers, 1664, and Cornevis Dancers, 1676. In the following remarkable inscription 
the editor — probably to give greater authority to the map — has quoted Plancius as the speaker: ‘‘Geogra- 
phiae Studiosis In hac redintegrata a nobis totius Orbis descriptione, post priorem quadrata forma a nobis 
editam, Anno 1592 (secundum quam alis quamplurime, ab aliis Postmodum sunt delineate) Habetis hic de- 
integro: in hoc quidem hemispherio Chine delineationem novam, ex ipsorum Chinensium tabulis; et Guinee 
Africans, ex tabula regia Lusitanica: In altero autem Americam pene totam novam; et quidem tam eius mediterranea, 
qvam oram maritimam. Potissima sunt: Nova Francia cum insulis circumjacentibus; ex observationibus exactis- 
simis Gallorum, qui ea loca nuperrime lustrarunt: Virginia utraque Mezica nova ac vetus. Nova Granata 
Weiana. Non nihil qvoque Brasilie: Tota regio mediterranea circa Paranum fluvium, ac presertim qvaliter 
institui solet ab eo fluvio, atque ex Brasilia in Peruviam. Atque adeo ipsa quoque Peruvia integra. Omnia ex 
variorum hodoporeticis et descriptionibus accuratis: Exin Fretum Magellanicum, ex delineatione potissimum 
Ioan Davis nobilis Angliz, ac denique totum Americanum littus occidentale, e freto Magellanico ad fretum usque 
Anian, ex tabulis thalassographicis classium regiarum, que quotannis ex Nova Hispania et Peruvia navigant in 
Philippinas. Et quidem hec potissima sunt, singula nimis longum esset recensere. Hesec nos damus pictor de 
suo ornatum apposuit, quem videtis. Petrus Priancius.”” — A copy of this map belongs to Count Evctng LEwen- 
HAUPT and adorns a wall in his library at Sabylund, in the Swedish province of Nerike. 

1 See, for instance, ‘Mar del Zur Hispanis Mare Pacificum’ by Johannes Janssonius about 1650; facsi- 
miles in NorDensklip, Periplus, Tab. LVII, and in Remarkable Maps, Part II, Tab. 13. 
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whether Spanish sources were employed in their preparation. All these maps, which 
were drawn by HERMAN MOLL, show us a group of islands without names in which we can 
recognize without difficulty the Los Monges Archipelago. This identity is proved by 
Herman Moll’s great world-map of about 1715 on which the three islands Los Morges, 
La Vesina, and La Desgraciade are marked.?. Their position in 230° E. long. of Ferro, 
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19. Part of a Manuscript World Map by Witt1am Hacker. Representing Ambrose Cowley’s track in 1685. 


1 See “A new map of the World according to Mercators projection, shewing the course of Capt. Cowleys 
Voyage round it’ (in A Collection of Original Voyages publ. by Capt. Wituram Hacker, Lond. 1699); “A Map 
of the World, Shewing the Course of Mr. Dampiers Voyage Round it: from 1679, to 1691’; and ‘A View of 
the General and Coasting Trade-Winds in the great South Ocean’’ (in the various editions of Dampier’s Voyages, 
of which the first appeared in 1697). 

2 See A new and correct Map of the World, laid down according to the newest discoveries and from 
the most exact observations, by Herman Mott Geographer” (in two hemispheres). On Moll’s World-map of 
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which is more to the west than on other contemporary European maps, possibly points to 
Spanish influence. It is to be noticed that Dampier, who gives a brief account of the 
course of the Manila galleons,1 does not mention these islands or any other Spanish 
landfall in that part of the Ocean. 

It is scarcely probable that Dampier brought home from his voyage round the world 
any Spanish chart; he tells us that when, in January 1691, he escaped from Bencoolen in 
Sumatra, he saved his journal “and most of his written papers’, but, he adds, “some 
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20. Part of the Eastern Hemisphere by Guitiraume Deuisze, 1724. 


papers and books of value I left in haste, and all my furniture’. It is perhaps not im- 
probable, on the other hand, that such a chart came to England with Cowley; and possibly 
some trace of that can be seen in a manuscript chart (Fig. 19) showing Cowley’s 
course, which was drawn in 1687 by Witt1am Hacke.? An examination of this shows, 


1719 (in Mercator’s projection) the Les Monges group is not marked; nor is it to be found on the same 
author’s ‘‘Map of the Coast, Countries and Islands within the Limits of the South Sea Company”. 

1 Dampier’s Voyages, ed. by Jonn Maserietp, I, Lond. 1906. p. 261. 

* The chart is annexed to a manuscript in the British Museum, with the title ‘“Description of the 
Navigable Parts of the World” (Add. MS. 5414, art. 6). 
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however, that it scarcely exhibits any feature that is not found in contemporary maps of 
European origin. But it must not be ignored, for this chart too has been adduced as 
evidence of the Spanish discovery of Hawaii. We here see Los Mauges, La Vezan, and 
La des Gracida in their traditional position —- except that their being placed farther to- 
wards the west in their relation to California exhibits some slight divergence. It is main- 
tained, however, in an article by Epwarp A. PETHERICK, with the title “Discovery of 
the Hawaiian Islands in 1542”’,: that this position is an ‘‘additional evidence bearing upon 
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21. Part of the Western Hemisphere by Gurzztaume Deuiszez, 1724.? 


the discovery prior to that of Cook’’. No one who has followed the preceding examination 
of the cartographical history of these islands will need to maintain with Mr. Petherick 
that it is anything surprising to find this group on ‘‘an English chart nearly sixty years 
before Anson made his voyage and ninety anterior to that of Cook’’. 


Yet another foreign invasion of the Pacific took place at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. It was not directly hostile to the Spaniards, but it was none the 


1 In the Athenaeum, March 23, 1901. 
* This map and the preceding are reproduced in full by CartsTian SanpiER (Die Reformation der Karto- 


graphie wm 1700, Tab. VI) from a reprint by Pu. Buacue in 1745. 
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more welcome on that account: it was the French ships, which, between the years 1700 
and 1725, to a number of more than 150 carried on illicit trade in Chili and Peru, and 
in exchange for smuggled European goods took back to France silver to a value of at 
least 200 million livres. Some of these vessels continued the voyage from America across 
the Ocean to China or the Philippines, and some completed the circumnavigation of the 
globe: four crossed the Pacific in both directions, eleven only from east to west, and two 
only from west to east. From a geographical point of view these voyages are of no great 
interest: the French captains in the main followed the track of the Spanish galleons; only 
one of them, NicoLas DE FRONDAT, in the ship “Saint Antoine’, sailed in 1709 from China 


22. The, Islands of the Far East. From Guintaume DELISLE’s “Carte d’Asie’’, 1723. 


to California on a more northerly course than anyone before him, and his course was 
therefore laid out on the maps down to Cook’s time as the northern limit of the knowledge 
of the Pacific Ocean (see Figg. 21 and 23).' 

Fo guide them in these voyages the French captains employed, as a rule, Dutch 
charts and had ample opportunities of becoming acquainted with their defects. Their 
own observations were worked out, after their return home, by French cartographers, 


11 have given a list of all these French voyages in an article with the title Voyages francais a 
destination de la mer du Sud avant Bougainville (1695—1749) in Nouvelles Archives des Missions Scientifiques, 
XIV, Paris 1907, pp. 423—568. See also the following works by the present writer: Les relations commer- 
cuales et maritimes entre la France et les cétes de lOcéan Pacifique, T. I, Paris 1909; L’expédition de 
Martinet et la fin du commerce francais dans la mer Sud (Revue de lhistoire des Colonies francaises, 1913). 
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among whom may be mentioned CLAUDE NICOLAS GRIFFON and LEDEMAINE GODALLES, 
both occupying the position of ‘“‘Maitres d’Hydrographie” at Saint-Malo. Several charts 
of the Pacific Ocean by the latter have been preserved, one of which embraces the Ocean 
in its entirety.!. These, which are stated by their author to be founded on Spanish charts, 
give, as regards the islands in the northern part of the Ocean, no information beyond what 
can be obtained from contemporary printed maps. 

Of greater interest is a map of Frondat’s voyage, which is given here in facsimile 
(Pl. II). It was designed in 1713 by J. B. Notin le fils, and is evidently based on both 
Dutch and Spanish sources. We there find the Los Monges group in 235° E. from Tene- 
riffe, that is to say, in almost the same spot as it was placed in the printed maps; and the 
arrangement of the group in three triangularly placed islands also agrees with those maps, 
as we know them from the time of Blaeu and Hondius. It is therefore probable that 
Nolin took that group, which was of no special interest to him, from the Dutch, rather 
than from the Spanish prototypes. It is as an exponent of the conceptions held by 
European cartographers of the geography of the Pacific at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century that Nolin’s map has its chief importance. | 


In addition to his other services in the department of geography, GUILLAUME 
DELISLE made use of the Spanish charts to a far greater extent than anyone before him: 
it is to him that we are indebted for the fact that Spanish cartography attracted 
attention in Europe and was introduced into the printed maps. 

Delisle’s maps of 1700 and 1714 (Figg. 16 and 17) had still kept to the old lines as 
regards the islands of the Pacific. That he shortly afterwards obtained possession of 
some new material — certainly through the fellow-countrymen who during his time 
visited the Spanish settlements in large numbers — is shown by his Mappemonde, dated 
15 April 1720; by his Hémisphére Oriental (Fig. 20) and Hémisphére Occidental (Fig. 21), 
drawn in 1720, published, 15 September 1724; and by his Carte d’ Asie (Fig. 22), dated 
June 1723. On all these maps there appear a large number of islands that had hitherto 
been lacking on the maps printed in Europe.?. Some of these islands had already 
been included in Sanches’ map of 1641; but various others now appear for the first time. 
The date of the discovery is given for some of them, as for instance for two groups south- 
east of Japan, which are stated to have been discovered in 1664 and 1688 (see Fig. 22). 
We have here dates beyond which the origin of the maps cannot be traced backwards. 
On the whole, Delisle’s maps show a striking agreement with the type that comprises the 
Anson chart and the other charts enumerated below. We can therefore in all probability 
refer this type to a common original; and as these characteristics are lacking on all older 
maps, we may assume that this type came into existence towards the close of the seven- 
teenth century, or possibly in the beginning of the eighteenth. The view sometimes ex- 
pressed that the Anson chart represents Spanish cartography as fixed as early as the 
sixteenth century, is assuredly incorrect. | 

To the type in question belong, in addition to Delisle’s maps, the following charts 
or descriptions of charts: — 


1 On these maps, see my book Les relations commerciales... p. 317 note. 
2? The name and position of the islands are given in the tables on pp. 191—193 below. 
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Cabrera Bueno, 1734. The above-mentioned work of this man (p. 135) is not 
accompanied by any map; but it is nevertheless evident that the detailed list of 
geographical positions which is there included was taken from a contemporary chart of the 
North Pacific Ocean. The place-names with the relevant latitudes and longitudes are 
divided under two headings: one runs “latitudes and longitudes from San Bernardino 
to Acapulco, during the voyage from the Philippines to the port named’’; the other ‘‘the 
return-voyage from Acapulco to Cape Espiritu Santo”. One might imagine from this 
that it was the author’s intention to give in the first division the islands which were 
touched during the voyage of the galleons from west to east, and in the latter division 
those that lay on the route of the voyage in the opposite direction. This, however, is 
not the case: we find Guam and the other southerly Mariannes, which were touched at 
only on the westward voyage, included in the first division, and the Isla de Paxaros in 
the latter division, although the galleons in their return-journey from Acapulco certainly 
never got so far north as the supposed position of that island (26° 23’ N.). Although 
the Los Monges group is also included in the second division of the list, we cannot infer 
from that fact that it was regarded as lying either on or near the track of the galleons 
from Acapulco to Cape Espiritu Santo. A comparison between Cabrera Bueno’s list and 
the charts to which we are now to pass, shows so complete an agreement that there cannot 
exist the slightest doubt that this list is based on a chart identical with those enumerated 
below. 


The Anson Chart, 1743 (Pl. III). This chart, which forms the chief document 
in the question that here engages our attention, was found, as has been previously said, 
on the galleon ‘‘Nuestra Senora de Cobadonga’’, which was captured by Commodore 
GEORGE ANSON on 30 June 1743 (see p. 126). A reproduction of the chart was afterwards 
published by the ship’s Chaplain RicHarp WALTER, in his account of Anson’s voyage, 
but the original seems to have disappeared. On the reproduction the editor laid out the 
course both of the captured galleon to and fro between Manila and Acapulco, and also 
Anson’s track from Acapulco to China; and he also introduced into the chart a number 
of variation observations, taken from different sources; and finally he admits that the 
chart was “‘corrected in some places by our own observations’’,’ without stating the nature 
of these corrections. The great sensation that Anson’s exploits aroused and the extensive 
circulation that the account of them obtained in his own country and through translations 
into all civilized languages, have contributed to give authority to the chart in question, 
although a critical examination of it, and also the statement of the editor’s arbitrary 
alterations, ought, one would think, to have made that authority suspected from the 
very Outset. 

The longitudes are reckoned, as was usual with the pilots of the galleons, from the 
Embocadero de San Bernardino, which is practically the same as Cape Espiritu Santo. 
But while the Anson chart makes the distance between that point and Acapulco 134° 30, 
that distance is only 124° 30’ in Cabrera Bueno. James Burney observed that in this respect 


1 Anson’s Voyage, 1749, p. 385. 
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the Anson chart presents a dissimilarity to other contemporary charts,’ and remarked 
that the difference in longitude had arisen through an augmentation in the middle 
of the chart, so that the distance between the two banks, Baxo de Villalobos and Manuel 
Rodriguez, which on other charts is only 5 degrees, has grown on the Anson chart to 15 
degrees. In assuming that this was owing to the fact that the Spanish original of Anson’s 
chart had been drawn on two or three separate sheets, and that when these were joined 
together an error had been made by the English editor or engraver, Burney quite certainly 
made a mistake. We have here without doubt a quite intentional alteration, and probably 
we here see the correction “‘by our own observations” which the editor says that he had 
introduced into the printed copy. Anson, in very close agreement with the reality, had 
determined the distance between Acapulco and Tinian in the Mariannes at 114° 50’; 
but as that distance on the Spanish chart amounted to only 103°, it was necessary to make 
a corresponding lengthening when Anson’s course had to be laid out on it. This had the 
consequence that the placing of the islands on the eastern half of the chart underwent 
a perfectly capricious distortion. 

This removal affected the pseudo-Hawaiian Islands: thus we see that Los Monges, 
which Cabrera Bueno placed in 89° long., is in 99° in the Anson chart, and La Desgraciada, 
whose position in Bueno is 91° 50’, lies in 102° 10’ in Anson. The speculations to which 
the longitudes in the Anson chart have given rise in a number of authors are thus quite 
imaginary: in any case their valuelessness is evident to anyone who has seen how the 
islands have changed their position in the course of time. More worthy of notice is their 
position with regard to America. By a progress completely analogous with that which 
we have observed in dealing with the printed maps, they have been released from their 
dependence on the American coast: while California has been moved further towards the 
east, the islands have been allowed to retain their oceanic position. The same is the case 
with Isla de Paxaros and Ulloa. On older maps, for example those by Abraham Goos 
and Antonio Sanches, we have met these islands quite close to California; but when Cali- 
fornia underwent the removal mentioned, the islands became parted from it, which in 
its turn had the consequence that they were not recognized by later discoverer, but received 
new names. The Anson chart shows us, therefore, with the same mutual relation (NW. 
—SE.) both Isla de Pasaros and Ulva as well as Guardaloupe and Farollon de los Alisos. 
As a matter of fact, we have here doublets of the same islands, a fact which can be proved 
historically as regards the more northern ones, while it seems to me undubitable that 
Ulloa is identical with the Alijos Rocks, as both the distance and the direction in relation 
to the more northerly island agree in both cases. 

If we wish to try to determine the age of the Anson chart, the agreement with 
Delisle’s maps unquestionably points to the same period as that during which the original 
of these latter maps came into existence. The year 1664 for the discovery of certain islands 
in the neighbourhood of Japan occurs in both sets of maps; and when the islands which, 


1 A Chronological History, V, p. 157. Burney cites two Spanish manuscript charts resembling that of 
Anson, one by the pilot Joseph Belverde, the other anonymous, and both undated; but he does not mention 
where these were, and I have nowhere seen any statement as to whether they now exist (Jbid., p. 161). 

2 Anson’s Voyage, p. 308. 
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according to Delisle, were discovered in 1688, are marked in the Anson chart as “Islas 
nuevas del ano de 1716’’, this latter date is quite certainly a mistake, for both Cabrera 
Bueno and the Stockholm chart described below agree in giving the year 1688 for that 
discovery. From about the same time, 1686, dates the discovery of Basso de Ste Rosa;' 
and from 1702 that of Rosario* and the neighbouring islands, which are laid out, though 
without a name, on the Anson chart north of the island of S" Alexander. The latest 
discovery entered in the chart is ‘Isla de la Passion discovered in 1715”. The date, how- 
ever, is incorrect: the island intended is that discovered on 3 April 1711 by the French 
captain Mathieu Martin de Chassiron and named by him Ile de la Passion because it was 
seen on Good Friday: on modern maps it is named Clipperton.* Probably the discovery 
of Ile de la Passion, which was unknown to Cabrera Bueno, is a later addition to Anson’s 
original, which can thus in all probability be determined to have come into existence 
about the year 1700. 


The Seville chart, 1770 (Pl. IV). In Archivo de Indias there is a chart with the 
following title ‘Mapa derrotero del viaje que hizo de Manila a Nueva Espana, el piloto 
D. Francisco Xavier Estorbo y Gallegos, marcandose en el las costas de Nueva Espana, 
Filipinas y Japon y las islas Carolinas, de los Ladrones, Rica de Oro, Rica de Plata, Bar- 
budos etc.” (Est. 89, caj. 3, leg. 22). According to the description given by the head of 
the Indian Archives, Don PEDRO Torres LAnzas,‘ the chart is executed in colours and 
measures 210 X 68 cm. A line drawn on the chart (linea de puntos de color de aguamar) 
shows the voyage of the Pilot Don Francisco XAVIER EsToRBO Y GALLEGOS. This man 
is mentioned as early as 1740 as pilot on the patache ‘“‘Nuestra Senora de Cobadonga”’; 
by 1770 therefore he must have been a man fairly advanced in years. A photograph of 
this chart that I have obtained from Seville is so much reduced in size that it is not quite 
distinct in all the details: in particular, the names are difficult to decipher, sometimes quite 
illegible. This is still more the case in the reproduction here given in Pl. IV. The facsimile 
shows, however, that the chart in all essentials fully agrees with the other charts that are 
here treated. It differs from Cabrera Bueno and the Stockholm chart in making the distance 
from Cape Espiritu Santo to Acapulco 10 degrees longer. As the position of Acapulco 
thus coincides with that on the Anson chart, it is possible that the longitudes were corrected 
with the help of that chart. Another novelty, pointing to an improvement taken from 
the Anson chart, is that the latitudes are drawn on a increasing scale (Mercator’s projec- 
tion), while the Stockholm chart is in the simple cylindrical projection. 

The following table of the longitudes of some of the most conspicuous points shows 
the relations of the different charts with regard to distances: — 


1 See above, p. 96. 

* See above, p. 109. 

3 See my book De franska sjofdrderna, pp. 327—329. 

* Relacion descriptiva de los mapas, planos, etc., de Filipinas existentes en el Archivo general de 
Indias, Madrid 1897 (No. 64). 
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CABRERA STOCKHOLM ANSON SEVILLE 

BUENO CHART CHART CHART 
Farallon de Pajaros .......2... 19° 30! 20° 19° 30! 19° 30! 
Malabrigo (northern point) ....... 21° 14! 22° 20' 21° 21° 
Rica de Oro ........2...0.468+48 34° 29! 36° 35° 33° 
Rica de Plata ...........4.. 38° 50’ 40° 20’ 38° 40! 37° 40 
Gaspar Rico. ...........4.. 44° 28! 48° 44° 30’ 44° 
Barbudos ..............8. 54° 25! 56° 30! 54° 30! 54° 30/ 
Baxo de Villalobos ........... 62° 54! 65° 30! 62° 20! 62° 20! 
Baxo de Manuel Rodriguez ........ 68° 52! 70° 30! 78° 68° 20! 
San Francisco ............0.4. 73° 35! 73° 83° 30! 73° 30! 
Dona Maria Laxara .......2.... 76° 36 76° 30! 86° 40! 76° 40! 
Los Monges ..........2-2-+04. 89° 84° 30’ 99° 10' 89° 20' 
Isla de Paxaros ..........06- 91° 8! 86° 30! 101° 30! 91° 5 
La Desgraciada .........20.. 91° 50! 86° 40' —~ 102° 10! 91° 40’ 
Roca Partida .............. 97° 45! 93° 108° 98° 
Cape Mendocino ............. 94° 53! 93° — — 101° 30’ 
Cape San Lucas ...... fos ige eevee 113° 13! 113° 123° 20! 122° 30' 
Socorro... 6 ee ee tt tw ee 113° 40’ 112° 20’ 123° 30' 122° 
ACADUICO. 2 ee Hee ee ee A 124° 30! 123° 30! 134° 30’ 134° 20’ 


The La Pérouse chart, 1786 (Pl. V). In his visit to Monterey in California in 
September 1786, the famous French traveller acquired a Spanish manuscript chart of the 
Pacific, which, in his own words, “‘differed very little from that which was engraved for 
Anson’s Voyage’’.t La Pérouse’s chart also has been issued in a printed form; and to 
demonstrate the resemblance with Anson’s chart a reproduction of that has been printed 
on the same sheet (No. 67) in La Perouse’s Atlas. 

On both these charts the original graduation from San Bernardino has been changed 
to longitudes from the meridian of Paris. Other alterations and additions were also made 
by La Pérouse: thus he has laid out the Sandwich Islands in accordance with the observa- 
tions of Cook and himself; and when he was going to insert his track on the Spanish chart, 
he, like the editor of the Anson chart, found that the distance between California and the 
Mariannes was too short. But whereas Anson, for the reasons above given (p. 185), increased 
the Spanish original by 10 degrees in the middle, La Pérouse made the corresponding 
lengthening on the eastern side of the chart nearest to California. Hereby the Los Monges 
group, which, according to the Anson chart, lies in 131°—135° long., came to be placed 
in 141°—145° long. W. from Paris, and its distance from the real position of the Hawaiian 
islands was diminished from 26—27 degrees to 16—17 degrees — a circumstance which 
naturally had a strong effect on La Pérouse’s conception of the identity of these two 
groups. A very peculiar thing has thus happened: the Los Monges group, which first had 
to follow the coast of California in its removal towards the east, has since then, so to 
speak, turned back again and taken a place far out in the Ocean. 

The La Pérouse chart lacks the year-figures which have helped us to date the Anson 
chart; but in other respects the agreement between them is so great that there is no reason 
to doubt that they are ultimately based on a common original. 


1 A Voyage round the World, English translation, II, p. 227. 
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The Stockholm chart (Pl. VI). Both Anson’s and La Pérouse’s charts are sub- 
stantially altered copies of originals that no longer exist. Apart from the above-mentioned 
Seville chart, only one chart intended for the voyages of the Manila galleons, so far as 
I know, has been preserved to our own times. This I came upon some years ago in the 
Library of the Royal Academy of Science at Stockholm, where it had presumably lain 
forgotten for more than a century. I have not been able to ascertain how the chart came 
to Sweden. It is most probable that it dates from the time of the Swedish East India 
Company in the eighteenth century, though it is not mentioned in the oldest and 
only printed catalogue of the Academy Library (1768), despite the fact that it includes 
most of the still existing journals of the Company’s captains, and most of the maps, Chinese 
books and paintings etc. brought home by them. Supposing that this surmise as to the 
origin of the chart is correct, one may regard it as probable that the chart was presented 
to the Academy by its member, Captain Car, GustTaF EKEBERG, who made ten voyages 
to China between the years 1742 and 1778. He is known as a friend of Linnaeus and a 
collector on his behalf of natural objects from the distant lands he visited. He also devoted 
a lively interest to nautical matters, himself drew up charts of the East Indian waters, 
and was “even by other nations regarded as the greatest navigator who had ever sailed 
to the East Indies”. He stood in correspondence with the Hydrographer of the English 
East India Company, Alexander Dalrymple, and communicated his observations to him. 
It seems therefore to be highly probable that Ekeberg, in the course of his work for the 
improvement of hydrography, acquired the chart now under discussion. 

It is evident that this is a Spanish work. Although a number of mistakes occur in 
the names, these are not greater than could be explained by the mechanical way in which 
such works were wont to be executed. That it was intended for practical use is shown by 
the dimensions (175 x 70 cm.); and the quality of the paper shows that it is of East Indian 
origin.? It may be assumed, therefore, that the chart was drawn at Manila for the use of 
the pilots of the galleon trade, or was possibly copied there to the order of some person 
interested in nautical matters. 

Landmarks for the dating of the chart are to be found in Islas de S. Tecla, which 
answers to the islands that, according to Delisle and Anson, were discovered in 1664, in 
Islas de 1688, in Rozario, discovered in 1702, and in Farellones descubiertos el ano de 1716 
(Alijos Rocks). Further guidance in the dating is given us in some islands which the 
Stockholm chart places east of Mindanao: we here find a larger island Pantog and, south- 
west thereof, two smaller islands, S. Andres, and a group of islands, repeated no less than 
three times, called Garbanzos. 

The first name appears under the form Panlog' for the first time on a map that the 
Jesuit ANDRES SERRANO brought back to Europe in 1705, and which was engraved in the 


1 A. Sparrman, Aminnelse-tal ofver framledne Capitainen... Herr Carl Gust. Ekeberg, hallet for 
Kongl. Vetenskaps Acad. d. lL Dec. 1790. Stockholm 1791, p. 19. 

? The paper has been examined by Professor GustarF SELLERGREN of the Technical High School at 
Stockholm, who has kindly informed me that the paper on which the chart is drawn consists exclusively of 
Bamboo fibre, and that the paper on which the drawing is mounted consists of bast fibre of the Paper Mulberry 
tree, Broussonetia papyrifera. Both kinds of paper therefore are in all probability of Chinese or Japanese origin. 

5 The island of Panlog is also found on the Seville chart, although the name cannot be made out in 
the photograph; S. Andres, on the other hand, seems to be missing there. 
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same year at Paris by Mr. INsELIN.’ This map had come into existence in this way: some 
wind-driven natives, who had come to the Philippine island of Samar, in order to give an 
idea of the islands where their home was, had arranged on a table a number of small stones 
and orally given to each island thus indicated its name, size, and distance in day’s journeys 
to the other islands. It was undoubtedly the Pelew group which in this fashion first became 
known to the Spaniards. These islands, which in the map published at Paris are called 
Nouvelles Philippines, were during the period immediately following the object of a number 
of Spanish exploring expeditions owing to the zeal aroused in Europe for the conversion 
of their inhabitants. The first of these expeditions (1709) seems not to have reached its 
goal, to judge by a map* which, so far as I know, is the only document in which this 
voyage is mentioned: it shows no new discoveries and, so far as the Caroline Archipelago 
is concerned, is @ mere compilation from older charts. During a fresh expedition, in 1710, 
the San Andres Islands included in the Stockholm chart were discovered and named — 
which are now marked on modern maps by the native name of Sonsorol, — and from the 
following voyage, in 1712, equipped to fetch away two Jesuit fathers left on these islands, 
is derived the name of Los Garbanzos — »the chick-peas» — a name which was given either 
because the small islands can be compared to a handful of scattered peas, or because the 
first map of these islands came into existence in the manner mentioned above, by laying 
out peas or beans upon a table.* From the expedition of 1710, which was commanded by 
Don FRANCISCO PADILLA, we still possess a chart drawn by the pilot Don JosErH SoMERA,‘ 
which shows a very close resemblance to the Stockholm chart. During the expedition of 
1712, which was made under the command of Don BERNARDO DE Eaul, there was made 
out a derrotero, which is cited as the source for the discovery and naming of the Garbanzos 
Islands.* These last-named islands correspond to the group of small coral islands which 
are called Ulutht in modern maps, and which belong to the Western Carolines. These 


1 Printed in Lettres édifiantes, VI recueil, 1705. — Don Crsareo FERNANDEZ Duro (Armada Espanola, 
VI, 1900, p. 491) cites a number of Spanish prints about the discovery in question. 

7 This map, appended in facsimile to Coum, Labor Evangelica, III, p. 804, has the title ““Mapa del 
mar Pacifico, corregido por el Capitan D. Luis de Acosta, Piloto mayor del Patache nombrado La Santisima 
Trinidad, Nuestra Senora de los Dolores y San Francisco Xavier, durante el viaje, que hizo para el descubri- 
miento de las islas Palaos o de Pais (2 de Abril—7 de Octubre, 1709).’’ It seems to be copied from a 
chart of the Pacific, the westernmost part of which it embraces. The occurrence of Rica de Oro and Rica de 
Plata and other islands shows that it belongs to the same type as the Anson chart, of which type it is the 
oldest known representative — if the year 1709 is correct. 

§ Burney’s assumption (op. cif., V, p. 25) that the name is derived from the fact that chick-peas grow 
on the islands is incorrect. 

* Printed in Lettres édifiantes, XI recueil, 1715. Manuscript copies of this map are to be found both 
in Biblioteca Vittorio Emanuele at Rome, and in Archivo de Indias at Seville; see facsimiles in Bu. & Ros. 
XLI, p. 52, and LIT, p. 346. There is a description of the voyage in Archivo de Indias (Est. 68. Caj. 5. 
Leg. 29, Vol. 3) with the title “Diario del viage del descubrimiento de las islas Palaos con el patache la 
Sanctissima Trinidad, y por nombre las Nuevas Philipinas, siendo cavo superior el] sargente maior D. Franc® de 
Padilla... Piloto maior D. Joseph Somera.”’ 

5 In an examination of witnesses which was held at Manila in July 1731 concerning the discovery of 
the islands, Father Victron Water, who took part in it, mentioned “las islas que en el ultimo derrotero del 
Capitan D. Bernardo de Egui se nombran Garbanzos, entre los cuales esta la Carolina, y que dicho derrotero 
es del afio 1712’... (Bol. de la Soc. geogr. de Madrid, X, 1881, p. 273). There is a description of the 
voyage in Archivo de Indias (Est. 68. Caj. 5. Leg. 29, Vol. 4) with the title “Diario que yo Don Bernardo de 
Egai y Labalaga piloto maior del patache nombrado S° Domingo de Guzman hago... para las Marianas... 
y la torna viaje a reconocer las islas de Panlos y San Andres.” 
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islands were afterwards visited, in 1731, by the Jesuit Juan ANTONIO CanTovA, who shortly 
afterwards there suffered a martyr’s death; but neither his map of that year,' nor the map 
of a large part of the Carolines? that he drew up in accordance with the information given 
by natives wind-driven to Guam, and which as early as 1722 was sent to Europe, was 
known to the draughtsman of the Stockholm chart. 

Accordingly, as the last discoveries inserted on this chart date from the years 1710, 
1712, and 1716, while it shows no knowledge of the discoveries of 1722 and 1731, it would 
seem that one can determine the year of its compilation as somewhere between 1716 and 
1722, which, however, does not exclude the possibility that the copy before us may have 
been drawn at a considerably later period. 

A map that is the result of the experience of a long period, on which one pilot after 
another has made his additions, cannot, of course, be attributed to any special author. 
There are some indications, however, that seem to point to a certain definite person as 
the originator of this chart. In the extracts from log-books above cited, there occurs 
several times the name MANUEL DE LOS SANTOS: during the voyage of 1722 a diary by 
him is cited with regard to the position of the senas; in 1726 there is mentioned “otro 
diario del piloto Don Manuel de los Santos Camacho’’; and in 1732 there is a reference 
to ‘““Mapa de Don Manuel de los Santos” which is said in that year to have been possessed 
by the Piloto Mayor, while the Piloto Segundo made use of another chart. If we scrutinize 
the statements in the log-book for 1732, it is found that they agree much more closely 
with the Stockholm chart than with any other chart: possibly, therefore, we may regard 
Manuel de los Santos as its author. As to the time when he lived, however, we possess no 


certain information.‘ 
oe a 


x 

If we now compare all the charts of which we have here given some account, the 
resemblance between them, as has been several times pointed out, is very striking. If, 
on the other hand, we compare them with a modern chart of the Pacific Ocean, we find 
a number of islands which have nothing corresponding to them in reality. To this class 
belong, in the first place, the purely imaginary islands Rica de Oro, Rica de Plata, and 
Dona Maria Lajara. Others, owing to the mistakes or caprice of cartographers, have been 
moved and appear in places far removed from their true position: of this we have examples 
in Isla de Paxaros, Ulloa, and Isla de San Juan. Others again have in reality been seen 
several times, and have each time been regarded as new discoveries and inserted on the 
charts by the side of the older ones. The confusion has been increased by the fact that, 
in some cases, names from one island or group of islands have been transferred to another, 
with which the names originally had no connection. The following comparative tables, 

1 “Mapa de las Yslas de los Dolores, 0 Garbanzos que dedica al muy Ilustre Sefor D. Fernando Valdes 
Tamon... sa Menor Capllan e] Pe Juan Antonio Cantova S. J.’”; original in Archivo de Indias; facsimile in 
Bol. de la Soc. geogr. de Madrid, X, 1881; and in Bu. & Ros. LII, p. 36. 

3 “Nouvelle description des isles Carolines”’, in Lettres édifiantes, XVIII recueil, 1728, p. 189. 

3 Cf. above, p. 119. 

* From the extract from the log-book of 1726 it looks as if he took part in the voyage of that year, 


though not in the capacity of piloto mayor; but probably this is due to a mistake on the part of the compiler 
of the extracts, who found an older log-book of de los Santos as an appendix to the diary of 1726. 
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in which the islands have been arranged according to their position on the same latitude, 
and have been entered under headings giving what probably corresponds to them in reality, 


shows some examples of the evolution of the chart. 


SANCHES 
DELISLE 


CABRERA BUENO 


ANSON 
La PEROUSE 


STOCKHOLM CHART 


SANCHES 


DELISLE 


' CABRERA 
BUENO 


| 
ANSON 


CHART 


La P&érovseE, S® Alexandro 


STOCKHOLM |S. Leandro 


Reef in 21°—22° N. lat. | 


(Douglass Reef) 
Blas Ernandes| —— El Penasco Baixo del fraile 
| —— Parecevela Parecevela Vela 
Abroxos oo Parece Vela | Vela 
Abroxo ! —— —— Parece Vela | Vela 
Abrojos | —-- Parece-vela Vela 
Abroxo | An island | A reef An island An island 
Isiands in 24°—29° N. lat. 
(Volcano) (Bonin) (Volcano) (Bonin) 
| —— | — —  |vulcan nuevo | malabrigo ne 
| y** nuevas Group of islands 
| Bulcanes 
'S. Alarandel | 3 islands San Juan | Desconocida {Guadalupe Isle de 
' Fortuna | I. de Patos Mala abrigo Bastian 
|S. Augustin Volcan 2 islands Lop 
: les 3 Volcans 
San Alexandro | Islas del Ar- |San Juan | Bolcan Guadelupe Islas de 
Fortuna zobispo Bolcan Islote Sebastian 
San Agustin | Isla del Ros- Bolcan Mal Abrigo Lopez 
sario Isla de Patos 
Desconocido 
S® Alexander | Chain of S° Juan | Vulcano Guardelupe Isla de 
Farallon islands Vulcano 3 islands Sebastian 
An island An island Malabrigo Lobes 
Deseo Nasida 
Vulcano 
Lobos 
An island ; 
I del Arzo- |S" Juan | Volcan Grande ; Guadelupe Sebastian 
Fortuna bispo Volcan Malabrigo Lopez 
Volcan S® An island Volcan de S.__| Volcan de S® An- 
Augustin Denis tonio 
los Patos 
Volcan de S" 
Francisco 
Chain of is- | An island | bolcan Guadalupe Juan Lo- 
Fortuna lands | ‘bolcan de S. | mal Abrigo pez 
I. de S. Augus-; Rozario | | Augustin desconocida 
tin | | b. de S. Francisco 
) : I. de Patos 


mal abrigo 
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Islands in 30°—33° N. lat. 
(Ponafidin and Lot’s Wife) 


STOCKHOLM CHART ! Veela S. Thomas 


DELISLE —— | I. 8S. Thomas | S. Mateo Montagne avec 2 Pics 
| I. S. Roch A reef 
CABRERA BUENO ——— S. Thomas | S. Matheo Baxo 
| Pena de dos Picos 
ANSON Todos los Santos | S. Thomas | S. Matheo Bayro 
| Penia de los Picos 
| La P&ROUSE Vela S. Thomas | S.Mattheo | Baxo 
| | Pena de Picos 
| S. Matheo bolcan 
| 


—— 


- Pena con 2 Picos 


Islands in 34°—36° N, lat. 
(Shitchito Islands) 


I. du Prince 
Rodenholmo 
Ongelukik 

| i I. du Sud 


| CABRERA BUENO | — 


- DELISLE I. de Barnevelt | 


| 
ANSON 2 islands 
| 
| Ynugusima 
Tay | 


STOCKHOLM CHART | Ynoguisino 
| Say 


) 
! 
La P£ROUSE 
| 
| : 


Isles découvertes en 1688 
Isles découvertes en 1664 
les Maries 


Islas del Ano de 1688 
Islas de Santa Thecla 
Bolcan 


Islas Nueva del Ano de 1716 
Islas de Ano de 1664 
Vulcano 


Volcan 


I. de 1688 
I. de S. Tecla | 
bolcan | 


From these tables it appears that the same island or group of islands in each of the 
different charts occurs — most frequently under different names — as many as two to 
four times; and the reason for this is evidently the inability of the Spanish pilots, espe- 
cially in earlier times, to determine, even approximately, geographical longitude. The 
islands which were from time to time encountered during the voyages of the galleons were 
not identified with those that were marked on the charts; but new outlines were inserted 
and new names affixed in places that were determined on the basis of erroneous distance- 
reckoning. And proceedings of this kind give us no right to express any condemnation 
of the old cartographers. It cannot be doubted that several of them suspected the actual 
state of things, but they entirely lacked the means to ascertain this, which could only be 
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done by systematic investigation. If therefore a new island was added on insufficient 
grounds, or if an old dubious one was allowed to remain, they did not think that they did 
any harm by that: it was only a warning to the sailor to beware of possible dangers. Even 
in our own days the vast spaces of the Pacific are not completely explored; and even the 
most modern charts show a number of rocks or shoals whose existence or position is 
uncertain. The United States Hydrographic Office has laid it down as a rule “‘to retain 
them until after at least two thorough searches by vessels adapted to the purpose’. 


If we set out, in the same way as above, the islands that lie in the latitude of the 
Northern Mariannes, we get the following arrangement: — 


Islands in 19°— 22° N, lat. 


| SANCHES | Hora |S. jeronimo | —— los frailes Monges 
| | Grega |S. bernardo dos companeras | la vezina 
, Guagua Nica martires | Desgrasiada 
DELISLE | An island | 3 islands 2 islands | La Mira los Monges 
| Farelhon | La Mira | Deserta la Vagina 
Urac Isle Dé- | Guatiada 
| serte 
Tinias ou Maug 
CaBRERA BUENO Farellon de Los Jardines —— Los Monges 
Paxaros La Mira 
Isletas La Desgraciada 
Bolcan Grande 
Grigan 
ANSON Farollon Los Jardines; Dicierta | Lamira Los Mojas 
| Urac (3) Vulcano | Dicierta La Mesa 
Vulcano grande Camira La Disgraciada 
Guigan 
SEVILLE CHART Farallon de Los Jardines} 3 islands | 2 islands Los Monges 
Paxaros (2) La Desgraciada 
Urac 
Bolcan grande 
Grigan 
La P&ROUSE Farallon de Los Jardines} Desierta | la Mira los Monges 
Paxaros (2) Volcan Desierta la Mesa 
las Urracas la Mira la Desgraciada 
Agrigan 
STOCKHOLM CHART | Farillon Los Jardines| deserta | Mira Los Monjos 
Vrac (3) Bolcan | La desierta Mira 
bolcan grande La Mira La Desgraziada 
grigan o Purigan | | 


1 Supplement to first Edition of Reported Dangers to Navigation in the North Pacific Ocean, by 


WILLIAM GIBSON. 


Wash. 1880; Introduction. 
K. Sv. Vet. Akad. Handl. 


Band 57. N:o 4. 


25 
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This table, however, cannot be explained in quite the same way as, for example, 
that of the Volcano and Bonin Archipelagos. Doubling on the basis of the pilot’s observa- 
tions had certainly not taken place, except possibly as regards the group which in most 
charts is called Los Jardines — a name, which, however, has certainly arisen through 
transfer from a group due south thereof and belonging to the Carolines. The other islands 
are situated at too great a distance from the Mariannes to permit us to suppose that 
confusion with them might have been based on an actual observation. I have shown 
above how the Los Monges group came into existence: it remains to explain the origin of 
the twice-repeated group between them and Los Jardines — the groups in which we find 
the names La Mira, Volcan, and Destierta. 

In my opinion, we have here the same islands as Ortelius calls Laniem, Volcan del 
fuego, and La farfana, that is to say in reality the Bonin Islands, which were wrenched 
from their proper position by some to us unknown cartographer and placed once further to 
the west and another time further to the east; in consequence of which a later copyist was 
led to draw the islands twice. Laniem is in all probability a clerical error for La Mira;' and 
the signification of LaFarfana (Huerfana), ‘“‘theSolitary’, almost coincides with La 
Desierta, ‘‘the Desolate’’. We find some support for this hypothesis in ROBERT DUDLEY, 
who, in his “Arcano del Mare”’ placed a group east of the Mariannes with the appellation 
I, Tre Solttarve, which in its turn originated Delisle’s Les 3 Isles désertes tirées de Rob. Dudley 
(25° lat.) and his La Solztazre (18° lat.), the former on his ‘‘Carte des Indes et de la Chine’”’ 
(1705), the latter on his ‘““Hémisphére Septentrional’’ (1714). When such an eminent 
geographer as Delisle was guilty of such a, to all appearance, arbitrary removal, it is not 
at all unreasonable to assume a similar procedure in the far less critical cartographers of 
earlier times. 


That which above all things attracts our attention in the above review is the island 
of La Mesa, a name which, in our attempt at explanation, we have so far ignored, although 
we have seen that it is on its meaning that the hypothesis of the Spanish discovery of 
Hawaii largely rests. | 

It must first of all be pointed out that the name La Mesa occurs only on the Anson 
and La Pérouse charts, that is to say on those charts which were demonstrably altered 
in the redaction and which furnish the most and the worst mistakes in the reproduction 
of the names,? while the incontestably authentic sources, Cabrera Bueno and the Stockholm 
chart, have Mira instead of Mesa; both names alike seem to be missing on the Seville 
chart. From this very fact one may feel drawn towards a surmise that the name Mesa 
arose through a clerical error. It is now impossible to determine whether the mistake 
should be ascribed to the editor of the Anson chart or whether it already existed in the 


1 The identification of Laniem and La Mira has already been proposed by Px. F. von SiEso.p; see 
Geschichte der Entdeckungen vm Seegebiete von Japan, Leiden 1852, p. 41. 

2 Among the mistakes in the Anson chart, which are made obvious by the above tabular view, may be 
mentioned Camira for La Mira, Deseo Nasida for Desconocida, Bayro for Bajo or Baxo, not to mention less 
distorted forms. The names in the southern part of the chart, the explanation of which has no bearing on 
this work, furnish numerous mistakes, e. g. Lagurfanes for La huerfana, Casbobas for I.as bobas, Arresitas 
for Arrecifes, Sn Baravel for San Bernabe, etc. etc. 
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Spanish original; nor can we determine whether La Pérouse copied the name from Anson, 
as there is some reason to suppose that he did. However this may be, it seems to me 
scarcely possible to entertain any doubt that La Mira in the Los Monges group is the same 
as the twice-repeated island with the same name in the groups lying further to the west 
that have just been mentioned, and that it harks back to a La Mira — perverted to 
Laniem or Laim — discovered by de la Torre in the Volcano or Bonin Archipelago. 

But supposing that the name La Mesa should be authentic, what bearing would 
that have with its meaning of ‘“‘Table’”’ that is said to be so characteristic of Hawaii? La 
Pérouse is, as been said above (cf. p. 10), the first who brought forward the meaning of 
the word as evidence for the Spanish discovery: he does not find support for this, however, 
in his own observations, but cites an utterance of Captain King, whose words may here 
be quoted: — 


On doubling the east point of the island [Hawaii], we came in sight of another snowy mountain, 
called Mouna Roa (or the extensive mountain), which continued to be a very conspicuous object all the 
while we were sailing along the south-east side. It is flat at the top, making what is called by mariners 
table-land: the summit was constantly buried in snow, and we once saw its sides also slightly covered 
for a considerable way down; but the greatest part of this disappeared again in a few days. 


It may be left unsaid whether a truncated cone could give a spectator occasion for 
the comparison to a table: the ‘“‘mesas’”’ we know from other parts of the world are plateaus 
with steep sides.? More peculiar is it that what is, even in King’s description, an insigni- 
ficant detail in the landscape should have given rise to a name for the whole country. 
La Pérouse’s opinion would scarcely have won so many adherents if they had observed 
that it refers only to the volcano Mauna Roa, not the whole of Hawaii. Many authors, 
however, have been guilty of a misunderstanding in this respect: even such an accurate 
man as Carl Meinicke says that ‘“‘La Mesa is a name that suits Hawaii very well’. But 
we have ample grounds for maintaining that this is not the case. We may search in vain 
for any similar utterance on the part of travellers who have caught sight of Hawaii from 
the sea. For most of them the upper parts of the island have been concealed by clouds; 
but those who have seen it under more favourable conditions have described a landscape in 
whose magnificent configuration the flattened summit has evidently played no important 
part. I will quote one or two examples. The missionary C. 8. Stewart writes: — 


We were within a few miles of the shore; and the whole of the eastern and northern parts of the 
island were distinctly in view, with an atmosphere perfectly clear, and a sky glowing with the freshness 
and splendour of sunrise. When I first went on deck, the grey of the morning still lingered on the low- 
lands, imparting to them a grave and somber shade; while the region behind, rising into broader light, 
presented its precipices and forests in all their boldness and verdure. Over the still loftier heights, 
one broad mantle of purple was thrown, above which the icy cliffs of Mouna-kea, at an elevation of 


1 Curiously enough La Pérouse cites, as regards La Mesa, only the Anson chart (see p. 10 above): 
one would have thought it natural that he should have sought support for the hypothesis which he based on 
that name from the chart that was in his own possession. 

2 For instance the so-called ‘‘Enchanted Mesa’’ of western New Mexico and other mesas in New Mexico 
and Arizona. 

5 Die Inscin des Stillen Oceans, I, p. 271. 
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17 or 18,000 feet,? blazed like fire, from the strong reflection of the sun-beams striking them long 
before they reached us on the waters below. As the morning advanced, plantations, villages, and 
scattered huts were distinctly seen along the shore .. .* 


From Mr. Manury Hopkins I take the following description: — 


On approaching the group from certain directions the first objects which meet the sight are the 
two lofty peaks on Hawaii, each 14,000 feet in height, one of them capped with perpetual snow, which 
contrasts with the deep blue of the tropical sky above, and with the darkness of the lava forming the 
sides of the mountains. <A rude and irregular outline of high lands then presents itself; and on the 
north side are seen, on a nearer view, the dark forests which clothe the lower region of the mountains. . .* 


It seems to me extremely improbable that the old Spaniards gave the name of La 
Mesa to a land with this appearance; and as it has been shown above that that name is 
certainly a corruption of La Mira,‘ the evidence drawn from that point is reduced to such 
a faint possibility that we can certainly reject it entirely in the discussion of the question 
before us. 


1 This is an exaggeration: Mauna Kea is 13,800 feet high, and Mauna Loa 13,600 feet. 

2 C. S. Stewart, Journal of a Residence in the Sandwich Islands during the years 1823, 1824, and 
1825. Lond. 1828, p. 87. 

$8 Manuey Hopkins, Hawaii. Lond. 1862, p. 12. 

4 The signification of Mira is the sight on a gun or the mark in a butt and, in a transferred sense, 
an object seen at a distance. 


CHAPTER XII. 


The Influence of the older Maps on later Exploration. Conclusion. 


THE Anson chart soon obtained a wide circulation; and the picture which it gave 
of the northern part of the Pacific Ocean was accepted by all the geographers of the time. 

Captain Cook’s general chart (Fig. 1) shows how, on the basis of this chart, they 
pictured to themselves the position of the islands east of Hawaii. We there see, besides 
the Los Monges group, Roca Partida and the other islands belonging to the Revilla Gigedo 
Archipelago placed at far too great a distance from the mainland of America, a position 
which ultimately originates in Juan Gaytan’s incorrect distance-statements, so far back 
as the year 1542. The correct position of these islands was determined by Captain JAMES 
CoLNETT in 1793, in which determination he was partly guided by the Spanish manuscript 
chart which he had acquired at San Blas in Mexico,’ and which seems to have been more 
correct, as regards these islands, than the other Spanish charts known in Europe. We 
also see on Captain Cook’s chart S¢ Maria la Gorta, which is undoubtedly identical with 
Dona Maria Lajara, an island that we have several times found mentioned in early 
narratives of voyages, although always with a more or less definitely expressed doubt as 
to its existence.* La Pérouse says that he had found “neither the history nor the romance 
of this island’’, and that, in October 1786, he sought in vain for it in a place indicated by 
his Spanish chart 45' more to the northward and 4° more to the westward than on the 
Anson chart.? We can safely maintain that this island is nothing but a product of the 
imagination, which was connected with some tragic occurrence during the voyage 
of a galleon, whether the unknown Dona Maria la Jara died on board, or had sought her 
own death in the waves.‘ Captain PorTLocK sought for this island with the same small 
amount of success as La Pérouse: on 2 November 1786 he ran directly over the spot 
where S. Maria La Gorta should be situated according to Cook’s chart. Captain WILLIAM 


1 CouneTT, A Voyaye to the South Atlantic and round Cape Horn into the Pacific Ocean. Lond. 
1798, p. 88. 

2 See above, pp. 93, 98, 101, 120. 

§ Voyage de La Pérouse, II, p. 106. 

4 A Captain Juan DE LA Jara is mentioned as taking part in an expedition to Mindanao in 1596. 
Coun, Labor Evangelica, Il, p. 30; Navarrete, Biblioteca Maritima, I, p. 152. 
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ROBERT BROUGHTON had no better luck during two attempts to find the island in February 
and June 1796.' And several years later, on 23 March 1818, a French Captain, CAMILLE 
DE ROQUEFEUIL, passed the position of the doubtful island Maria Laxara or Lagorta 
without seeing any sign of land: he adds that the American whalers who had visited | 
these regions for over thirty years did not believe in its existence.? 

A picture of the western part of the Pacific from the period immediately after Anson 
is given in a map by the French geographers JEAN NicoLas DELISLE and PHILIPPE BUACHE, 
dated 1750 (Fig. 23). It forms an attempt to combine the Russian discoveries made by 
Bering, Tchirikow, and Spangberg in the northernmost part of the Ocean with the con- 
temporary knowledge of the regions nearer the Equator, bounded on the north by Captain 
de Frondat’s track of 1709. We here find, in a faithful copy from the Anson chart, all 
the islands north and east of the Mariannes, with the addition of two new islands, Saint 
Antoine and Saint Roch. 

These islands were discovered on 29 April 1709 by Captain DE FRONDAT: one, a 
quite circular, high and peaked island about four leagues in circumference, received the 
name af Ile Saint Antoine after Frondat’s ship; the other, a lofty rock resembling a 
ship under sail, was called after the saint of the day, Rocher de Saint Roch. The position 
of the former was fixed as 30° 23’ N. lat., and 162° 24’ long. E. from Teneriffe; that of 
the latter as 30° 4 N. lat., and 163° 6’ E. long. Neither island could be found by the 
discoverer in any map accessible to him, and so he considered himself justified in naming 
them.’ 

It is not at all probable, however, that it was really a new discovery. The rock which 
Alonso de Arellano saw, in 1565, in 31° lat., and whose height he described in such exagger- 
ated terms,‘ must certainly be identified with Rocher de S. Roch; and the name Una 
Coluna, an island which first appears in Plancius’ map of 1594 and which afterwards, 
on 24 March 1599, was seen by William Adams,’ probably indicates the same rock. The 
neighbouring island of Dos Colunas ought in that case to be identifiable with St. Antoine, 
although it is placed by Plancius about 5° south of the position of that island. A number 
of other islands marked on the Anson chart agree more closely in position with this. If, 
as is probable, these islands — Todos los Santos, Santo Tomas, San Mateo, and Pena de 
dos Picos, all quite certainly indicating one and the same island — received their names 
before Frondat’s time, his claim to the honour of discovery will be considerably diminished. 
As this discovery, however, came to have a certain connection with the above-mentioned 
Gold and Silver Islands, we wish to trace its history here. | 

The islands Saint Antoine and Saint Roch lie on the volcanic rift that extends from 
Japan in a due southerly direction and which is marked above the surface of the sea by 
the Shitchito, Bonin, Volcano, and Marianne Archipelagos. In Nolin’s map of Frondat’s 


1 Brovcuton, Voyage de découvertes dans la partie septentrionale de V’ Océan Pacifique. Traduction. 
I, Paris 1807, pp 70, 98. 

7 Roquerevit, Journal d’un voyage autour du Monde, Il, Paris 1823, p. 3. 

5 I have given an account of the manuscript sources of this discovery in my book De franska sjéfiir- 
derna, pp. 222 et sequ. 

* See above, p. 38. 

* ArTaHuR WicuMann, Dirck Gerritsz, Groningen 1899, p. 33. 
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voyage (PI. II), they are marked in their right position within this chain of islands. They 
appear for the first time on a printed map in 1714, on Guillaume Delisle’s Hémisphére 
Septentrional (Fig. 17). On his world-map of 1720, on the other hand, they do not occur; 
but among the numerous islands which there appear for the first time, we see, in about 
the same place, an island with the name of 8S. Thomas. This island appears afresh both 
on Delisle’s Hémisphére Ortental of 1720 (Fig. 20) and on his Carte d’ Asie of 1723 (Fig. 
22); and immediately south of it we see, on both these maps, Ile St. Roch. From this it 
appears as if Delisle regarded only the last-named as a new discovery by Frondat and 
that he considered that he must identify Frondat’s Saint Antoine with the Santo Tomas 
of the Spanish charts, whose discoverer is unknown to us. The French discovery was 
again given full credit by J. N. BELLIN, who, in his Hydrographie Francoise, on the strength 
of Frondat’s journals restored 8S. Antoine and 8. Roch to their right places, while he 
discarded all the islands and names in their neighbourhood taken from the Spanish charts. 
These last were again inserted by J. N. Delisle and Ph. Buache after the Anson chart; 
and among them Frondat’s islands were packed in as best they could be, as we see from 
Fig. 23. But as the Anson chart soon became the sole standard for the cartography of 
the Pacific, all its fictitious islands were religiously copied on later maps, while S. Antoine 
and S. Roch, which had been really observed and whose position had been fixed fairly 
correctly, were excluded as apocryphal. It is only on a map here and there that we see, 
as a reminiscence of Guillaume Delisle, one or other of these islands:* before the close of 
the century they had entirely fallen into oblivion. 

Accordingly, when these islands were again observed by the navigators of a later 
time, they were regarded as new discoveries. The one that was first re-found was Saint 
Roch. Captain JoHN Meares, during a voyage in the ship ‘Felice’ from China to the 
north-west coast of America, saw, on 2 April 1788, a rock which presented such a confusing 
resemblance to a ship under sail that everybody on board took it for one; and it was not 
until they had got within two leagues of it that they realized their mistake. Its height was 
estimated at nearly 350 feet,? and its position was determined as 29° 50' N. lat., and 142° 
23' long. E. from Greenwich. Meares, who says that this isolated rock was ‘‘one of the 
most wonderful objects, taken in all its circumstances, which he ever beheld’, gave to it 
the name of Lot’s Wife.‘ 

On the British Admiralty chart the longitude is 140° 22’ E., which is thus only about 
2 degrees different from Meares’ figure, as given in the text of his narrative. If, however, 


—— 


1[J. N. Betuin] Observations sur la construction de la carte des mers coniprises entre Asie et 
V’ Amérique, appellées par les navigateurs Mer du Sud et Mer Pacifique, dressée... par ordre de M. le Comte 
de Maurepas, en 1741, s. 1. p. 11. — Following Bellin, the German cartographer Isaac BrouckNer inserted the 
islands S. Antoine et S. Roch (“découvertes par le S* Frondal 1709’) in his Nouvel Atlas de Marine, 
approuvé par l’Académie R. des Sciences 4 Berlin l’année 1749 (sheet X). See facsimile in De franska 
sjéfdrderna, p. 226. 

2 Amongst such maps may be mentioned one which Louis XVI drew for the instruction of his son the 
Dauphin, and which can still be seen on a little stucco table in the dining-room in Petit Trianon: here we 
have St. Roch but not St. Antoine, which shows that the royal draftsman copied from Delisle’s map of 1720. 

5 The U. S. ship “Vincennes”, of the North Pacific Surveying Expedition, made its height 299 feet; 
The British Admiralty Chart gives 466 feet. 

* Joun Meares, Voyages made in the Years 1788 and 1789, from China to the North West Coast of 
America. Lond. 1790, p. 96. 
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we pass to the tables appended thereto,' and to the chart of Meares’ voyage, we find in the 
former the longitude of Lot’s Wife fixed as 157° 4', while on the latter it lies in 156° E. 
The explanation of this alteration is given in a note to the narrative,’ which says that the 
latitudes and longitudes are there given ‘as they were kept by the reckoning, but in the 
chart as they were inferred by correct observations and the lunar method of finding the 
longitude at sea”. By a mistake made in this process of correction, and in itself difficult 
to explain, Lot’s Wife has thus been placed about 16° east of its true position; and in 
consequence of this we find on Meares’ chart (Fig. 24) this rock in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood (1° 20’) of Roca de Ora, which, of course, is nothing but the renowned Rica 
de Oro. Nothing was more natural, therefore, than to identify these two islands. The 


24. Part of a Chart of the Northern Pacific Ocean explored in 1788 and 1789 by JoHN MEARES. 


first person to do this seems to have been AARON ARROWSMITH, on whose world-map of 
1790 we find ‘‘Lot’s Wife, probably Rica de Oro”’ in 30° N. lat. and 156° E. long.? The 
same view was held by JAMES BuRNEY,‘ who, on the strength of Meares’ description of the 
inaccessible rock, takes occasion to remark how little it deserved the name of ‘Gold 
Island’’. On the other hand, Burney has not observed that the identification has no 
historical justification, and that it arose solely through a gross mistake. 

When at length the mistake in Meares’ ‘corrected’? longitudes was detected, and 
his Lot’s Wife was moved back westwards to its right place, the name Rica de Oro was 
made to accompany it, and thus in its turn received a position which differs from that 


1 Ibid., Appendix, table IT. 

* [bid., p. xcvj. 

$’ This map has also a “Rica de Oro or Gold Island” in the same latitude, 1° 30’ further to the west. 
4 A Chronol. Hist., II, 1806, p. 266. 
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of the Spanish charts by more than 15 degrees. The identification of the two names has 
since then, as it seems without further examination, been repeated by modern carto- 
graphers: on the British Admiralty chart! we see Lot’s Wife or Rica de Oro, and in the 
latest edition (1905) of Stieler’s Hand-Atlas we read, in the same position, Lots Wezb 
(Rica de Oro).* 

T have dwelt on this last phase in the history of the Gold and Silver Islands because 
it seems to me to give an eloquent example of a cartographical procedure whereby not 
merely the name of an island has been transferred to another, but also an island has 
wandered over the map from one place to another — which is precisely the same process 
as I have above sought to demonstrate with regard to the Los Monges group. Seeing 
that such a thing has been able to take place in a time when modern methods for the 
determination of places have been perfected, it ought not to arouse astonishment to find 
analogous circumstances, and on a still larger scale, in the childhood of cartography and 
navigation. 

Frondat’s Saint Antoine had to wait longer than his Saint Roch for its new discoverer. 
It was seen again for the first time in 1820 by Lieutenant Ponarmrn of the Imperial 
Russian Navy in the course of a voyage from Manila to the north-west coast of America, 
and was placed by him in 30° 29’ N. lat., and 140° 6’ E. long. As the island seemed to 
have three peaks, it was named ‘Three Hills Island’’; but Admiral KRUSENSTERN, who 
reported Ponafidin’s narrative, says that, as there was already an island in the Pacific 
with that name, he had preferred to name the new island after its discoverer; and he adds 
that it was probably the same island as was discovered in the following year by the Russian 
Lieutenant POVALICHIN and described by him as a round rock in the shape of a flattened 
cone. On this latter occasion the position was fixed as 30° 31' 45" N. lat., and 140° 24’ 40" 
E. long.;? and it is probably from the same occasion that the name of Saznt Peter is derived. 
The British Admiralty chart shows us Ponafidin (St. Peters) in 30° 27'N. lat., and 140° 
13' E. long., and gives the height of the island as 1176 ft. 

On the Geological Map of the Japanese Empire, 1902, the island of Ponafidin is 
called Mitsugojima and is there characterized as an extinct volcano. Certainly it had been 
inactive for a long period. About the year 1889 a Japanese settlement was made on the 
previously uninhabited island for the purpose of utilizing the immense numbers of sea-fowl 
that had their breeding-place there; and in consequence of this the island was called 


1 Pacific Ocean, in four sheets 1881, corrections 1905. 

* Rica de Plata also has been identified with a supposed discovery of recent times. Admiral KruseEn- 
STERN says: “Cette isle a été découverte le 15 Octobre 1801 par le galéon espagnol, El Rey Carlos, commandé 
par le Capitaine Crespo, dans sa traversée de Manille & Acapulco; je l’ai nommée sur ma carte isle Crespo. 
La position géographique en est 32° 46’ N. et 170° 10’ E.; le vaisseau espagnol ayant apercu cette isle 4 la 
distance de plus de 10 lieues, il est & supposer qu'elle n’est basse” (Recueil de mémoires hydrographiques, 
II, St. Pétersb. 1827, p. 41). Crespo Island, however, is certainly non-existent: it is not marked on the British 
Admiralty Chart, and is characterized as doubtful in the List of reported Dangers of the Pacific Ocean, Wash. 
1866, p. 10. 

5 KRUSENSTERN, op. cif., p. 42. By the other ‘Tle de trois Collines’’ Krusenstern possibly means Zhree 
Mills among the New Hebrides. The Pera de dos Picos of the Spanish charts possibly indicates that, seen 
from another side, it shows only two summits; or perhaps a volcanic eruption has changed its appearance 
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Torishima, “Bird Island’’.t During the collecting season there were about 500 persons 
living on the island; the fixed population amounted to 125 persons, who dwelt in a little 
village of 40 houses situated on a terrace 30 yards above sea-level. They collected feathers, 
eggs, and guano; and for the transport of these products a tramway was laid half-way up 
to the highest summit, on which the waggons were hauled by a wire-rope. All this equip- 
ment was destroyed in the volcanic eruption which probably took place in August 1902, 
but concerning which no details are known, for, when the island was afterwards visited, 
not a single one of its inhabitants was found alive: the village had disappeared, the top 
of the mountain was blown off, and its place was occupied by a crater, and the whole 
island was covered with ash and strewn with lava-blocks.? — I do not know whether this 
catastrophe extended its effects in the region around and caused alterations in that part 
of the sea-bottom from which the neighbouring island of Lot’s Wife rises. If that rock, 
which also is quite certainly a volcanic formation, disappeared on the same occasion, that 
would imply the vanishing of the last trace of the once so famous Rica de Oro. 


%* * 
* 


Other and more important tasks than the search for the doubtful islands of the old 
charts lay before Cook, when he steered northwards after the discovery of the Sandwich 
Islands. He could not find any passage to the Atlantic; but we need not here remind 
the reader of the not less important results of his voyage. Nor did his death deter his 
successors in the command, Captains CLERKE, GORE and Kina, from prosecuting the 
principal objects that were intrusted to him to fulfil. In order to attain these objects 
they steered from Hawaii to Kamchatka, and on the way thither, in April 1779, they 
sought for both Rica de Plata and Juan da Gama’s land — the former in 33° 30’ N. lat., 
166° E. long.; the latter in 44° and 45° N. lat., according to Delisle’s map (Fig. 23). No 
land could be seen, of course, despite a whole day’s standing off and on in the place where 
Gama-land ought to have been, and after this, says Captain King, ‘“‘we again steered to 
the northward, not thinking it worth our while to lose time in search of an object, the 
opinion of whose existence had been already pretty generally exploded’’.? 

After the ice in Bering Strait had once again placed an insuperable barrier in the 
way of the expedition, they found themselves compelled definitively to return home, 
starting from Kamchatka with Macao as their immediate goal. The plan of surveying the 
eastern coast of Japan on the way had to be abandoned. That no trace of Gama-land could 
be discovered led to the conclusion that “if such land existed at all, it must be an island 
of a very inconsiderable size’’.t When after this the course was to be taken through the 


1 One of those who took part in the expedition that conveyed the first settlers to the island was the 
German botanist O. Warsurc, who has given a lively description of it. See Kine Reise nach den Bonin- 
und Volcano-Inseln (Verh. der Ges. far Erdkunde zu Berlin, XVIII, 1891, pp. 248—268). 

2 The Volcanic Eruption of Tori-shima (Geogr. Journal, XXI, 1903, pp. 436—439). Eruption of 
Tori-shima (St. Peter Island) by Snuzasuro Inoma and Fusaxicut Omori (The Journal of Geography publ. by 
the Tokyo Geogr. Soc. XIV, 1902). The last-named article is accompanied by a detailed map of the island 
showing its appearance before the eruption. 

5 A Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, Ill, pp. 177, 180. 

* Ibid., p. 387. 
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Bashee Channel between Luzon and Formosa, they had to pass through the region where 
the Anson chart shows such a profusion of islands. They had no intention to search for 
any of these islands. Where San Juan should be situated no appearance of land was seen; 
and when, on 15 November 1779, they passed quite near an island in 24° 28’ N. lat. and 
141° 12' E, long., and, to the north and to the south thereof, sighted two other islands 
in the distance, they entertained no suspicion of the identity between these islands and 

earlier discoveries. The first-mentioned island, on which they thought they saw signs of 
- volcanic activity, received the name of Sulphur Island: it was the Fortuna of the Spanish 
charts (Farallon on the Anson chart); the ‘North Island’? was San Alessandro; and the 
‘South Island” was San Agustin. In the whole group we recognize without difficulty the 
Volcano Archipelago, which the Spanish navigators had so often seen before, and to whose 
separate islands they had given different names.? 


La Pérouse paid greater attention to the search for the scattered islands than Cook 
and his men had done. We have already mentioned his passing over the supposed position 
of the Los Monges group and the speculations suggested thereby, and also his fruitless 
search for S* Maria la Gorta. His voyage after that carried him north-west of Hawaii, 
and he there discovered a little island Necker and a dangerous reef Basse des Frégates 
Frangaises, on which, on the night before 6 November 1786, he only just escaped striking; 
both these belong to the chain of rocks which form the continuation of the Hawaiian 
group towards the north-west. From here he steered due west in about 20° N. lat. His 
intention was to pass through the groups La Mira—Desierta and Los Jardines: as may 
be seen from his chart (Pl. V), he sailed right over them; but, as he says, “their idle 
names occupy places on the charts where there was never any appearance of land, and 
thus deceive navigators, who perhaps may hereafter find them several degrees to the 
north or the south’”’. This gives the editor of La Pérouse’s journal occasion to repeat his 
warning against effacing from geographical charts the ancient discoveries for which 
modern navigators may have searched in vain.* The period that has elapsed since then, 
however, has not confirmed this warning: the twice-repeated group of La Mira—Desierta 
assuredly has no existence —I have shown above (p. 194) its probable origin; and it is 
only Los Jardines that is still regarded as doubtful,‘ probably only because they are 
situated in a region which is extremely seldom visited. 

1 Ibid., p. 407. 

2 See above, pp. 108, 109, 111, 114, 116, 119. 

5 Voyage de La Pérouse, Il, pp. 294, 306. 

4 “They are described as being two small islands which were discovered in 1788 by Captain Marshall 
and have been reported at rare intervals since by whalers.” W. A. Bryan (Occasional Papers of the Bernice 
Pauahi Bishop Museum, II, 1, p. 77). — “Los Jardines or Marshall Islands”, 21° 40’ N. lat., 151° 30' E. long. 
(Brit. Adm. Chart). — ‘“‘Einige der Marianen sind im Laufe der Jahrhunderte verschwunden... Unbestimmt 
ist das Schicksal der im Nordosten zu suchenden Los Jardines... Haben sie in unseren Breiten tberhaupt 
nie existiert, und sind es nur falsch bestimmte Inseln anderer Gruppen? Oder waren sie wirklich da und sind 
wieder versunken? Oder sind sie vielleicht noch vorhanden und nur noch nicht wieder gefunden worden? Aus- 
geschlossen erscheint letzteres ja nicht bei dem geringen Seeverkehr und den immer mehr feststehenden 
Wegerichtungen far die Schiffahrt in allen Seebreiten, und so ware es wohl mdglich, dass sie eines Tages 
wieder aufgefunden wirden. Der Kapitin eines japanischen Schoners in Yokohama behauptet dtbrigens, die 


Jardines schon gesichtet zu haben.” Herman H. L. W. Cosrenosie, Die Marianen (Globus, LXXXVIII, 
1905, p. 5). 
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The author of La Pérouse’s instructions, in his zeal for hunting out geographical 
problems that ought to be solved, had come across a notice to the following effect in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1674: “That in the South Sea, at the 37'/, deg. N. Lat., 
and about 400 Spanish, or 343 Dutch miles, that is, 28 deg. Long. East of Japan, there 
lay a very great and high island, inhabited by a white, handsom, kind and civilized people, 
exceeding opulent in gold and silver, as had been experimented many years since by a 
Spanish ship sailing from the Manilles to New Spaine; insomuch that the King of Spain 
in the year 1610, or 1611, for further discovery, and to take possession of the same, set 
out a ship from Acapulco to Japan; which by ill conduct proved successless: since which 
time the prosecution of that discovery had been neglected”’.1 The immediate source of 
this notice was a work by Dirck REMBRANTSZ. VAN NIEROP, printed at Amsterdam in 
1674; but it is obvious that we have here a summary of Willem Verstegen’s narrative 
which led to the Dutch expeditions in search of the Gold and Silver Islands during the 
seventeenth century.’ 

This “large, populous, and wealthy island”’ also La Pérouse was ordered to explore; 
and he proceeded to this task in the course of his return-journey from Kamchatka in 1787. 
From 14 to 22 October he steered eastward in 37° 30’ N. lat., between 165° and 180° 20’ 
K. long. from Paris; he kept a very sharp look-out for land — small birds that settled on 
the rigging constantly kept alive the hope that it would come in sight — but when the 
stretch that had been prescribed in the instructions had been covered, the attempt had 
to be abandoned. La Pérouse himself, however, was convinced, of the existence of land 
in the neighbourhood of the track he pursued; and the editor of his narrative, Milet-Mureau, 
warmly recommends a renewal of the attempt, which he considered would have the 
greatest hope of success if made further towards the south, in 36° 30! N. lat.* 

During the period that immediately followed, voyages in the North Pacific became 
more and more numerous, first on account of the fur-trade between North-West America 
and China, and some years later on account of the profitable whale-fishery, for which 
Hawaii soon became a much frequented port. During these voyages, of course, there was 
no special reason to enrich the map with new discoveries, or to remove from it older and 
incorrect ones. In this connection we have scarcely to mention anything except that, 
on 4 April 1788, John Meares came upon two small islands to which he gave the name 
Grampus Islands, and whose position he determined as 24° 44’ N. lat. and 145° 41' E. 
long., but which, having regard to his erroneous position for Lot’s Wife, can quite certainly 
not be found where these islands are placed on his chart (Fig. 24).* If we add that, on 23 
August 1796, Captain William Broughton passed, without seeing land, the position of 
Rica de Plata according to Cook’s general chart,’ we have cited everything that is of in- 
terest to our subject from the history of discovery in the eighteenth century. 


a i eee 


1 Voyage de La Perouse, I, pp. 26, 150. 

2 See above, p. 74. 

5 Voyage de La Pérouse, Ill, pp. 166—168. 

* In this case text and chart agree with regard to latitude and longitude. See Meares, op. cit., p. 94. 
* W. R. Brouauton, op. cit., I, p. 122. 
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The constantly fruitless investigations of practical navigators could not satisfy the 
theoretic geographers. They continued to believe in the authority of the Spanish charts, 
as represented by the Anson chart, and made repeated attempts to reconcile them with 
what was learnt during the voyages. Such an attempt we see in the map, here reproduced 
(Fig. 25), which was laid before the Institut de France on 22 Floréal in the year IV (12 
May 1796) by J. N. Buacug, one of the most eminent geographers of the time. In the 
description' annexed to the map the identity between the Los Monges group and Hawaii 
is accepted; La Pérouse’s search for Dona Maria Lajara might have led, it is declared, to 
better results if it had been extended further to the west; Mendana’s San Francisco is 
assumed to be the southernmost of the Hawaiian Islands; and if Rica de Oro and Rica 
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25. Chart of the Pacific Ocean by J. N. Buacue, 1796. 


“Carte réduite de la Partie du Grand Océan comprise entre le Japon et la Californie, dressée d’aprés les 
Observations de Cook, La Pérouse et autres Navigateurs modernes.’” 


de Plata could not be found in the places indicated by the old maps, this was due to the 
fact that the exploration had not been carried beyond the point where it was broken off 
by La Pérouse on 22 October 1787. The sure signs of land which were there observed 
confirmed the existence of an extensive island, and therefore Buache drew on his map, 
between 185° and 195° KE. from Paris, a whole group of islands, whose hypothetical out- 
lines he borrowed from a Japanese map brought home by Kaempfer, and which, on the 
strength of the above cited notice from the Philosophical Transactions, he characterizes 


1 Observations sur Vexistence de quelques isles peu connues, situces dans la partie du Grand Océan 
comprise entre le Japon et la Californie (Mém. de l’Institut National des Sciences et Arts. Sc. morales et 
polit. T. I, Paris an VI, pp. 475—492). 
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as “a great land said to have been discovered by a Spanish vessel’’. Shadowy though 
this hypothesis may appear, it was nevertheless repeated by later cartographers,’ and 
even found its way to Spain, where one would have thought that they had no need to 
obtain information from abroad as to their own discoveries. Don ISIDORO DE ANTILLON, 
in a chart of the Pacific published in 1801, inserted the archipelago in question with the 
name “Islas vistas por los Espanoles’’; and in the text to the chart he states that, though 
these islands had been searched for in vain ever since the seventeenth century, their 
existence could not be doubted because it had been proved by the famous Buache in his 
above-cited memoir.’ 


The problems offered to geographers by the Pacific Ocean could not, of course, be 
solved without systematic exploration. The first man to set on foot such an exploration 
was the Russian Captain, A. J. von KRUSENSTERN, who in the years 1803—6 commanded 
an expedition whose object was to establish a connection between Russia and Japan, an 
undertaking which failed, however. Krusenstern regarded his geographical tasks with far 
greater critical insight than any of his predecessors, and he directed his criticism first 
and foremost against the Anson chart, which he rightly characterized as the source of 
the multitude of islands that were conscientiously transferred to new maps, even though 
voyages had shown that the majority of them at least are not to be found in the places 
_where they are marked. ‘‘Many names of doubtful islands and rocks’, he says, ‘“‘merely 
serve to confuse and cannot possibly help the seaman in the slightest degree, unless in some 
conspicuous manner those that really exist and have a position exactly determined are 
distinguished from the supposititious ones’, On his own chart, therefore, he had included 
only those islands which had been seen and fixed by modern navigators; but in order 
not to lull those who wished to make use of this chart into a dangerous security by the 
exclusion of islands and rocks which might possibly exist, he had appended a transcript 
of the Anson chart. But this was not much to be counted on; and it was mere chance 
that led to the discovery of islands such as Sulphur, Lot’s Wife, Grampus etc. ‘‘All these 
discoveries”, he adds, ‘‘and several others have been made without any real intention of 
making new discoveries in these regions, although it is not impossible that these had 
already been seen by the Spaniards in earlier times. But seamen must make a rule to 
avoid, as far as possible, the routes of their predecessors and to explore in the most careful 
manner the regions in which fairly trustworthy signs of land — that is signs observed by 
modern seamen — have been seen. So far as circumstances have admitted, I have always 
sought to follow this principle; to attach importance to stories, even if they have gained 
support from the learned hypotheses of famous geographers — as, for instance, the 
hypothesis of Buache concerning the existence of a land seen by the Spaniards during the 


1 C. G. Reicoarp (Atlas des ganzen Erdkreises in der Central-Projection, 1803, Tab. 3) expresses 
himself in more cautious terms: ‘‘Wahrscheinliche Lage der grossen Insel, die ehemals ein spanisches Schiff 
gesehen haben soll, und vergebens wieder aufgesucht worden ist”. D. F. Sotzmann (Karte des Grossen Oceans 
gewohnlich das Sitid Meer genannt, Hamburg 1810) puts forth without reservation “Eine yon den Spaniern 
gesehene grosse Insel’. 

* Carta esferica del Grande Oceano, con un analisis en que se manifestan los fundamentos sobre que 
se ha construido. Madrid 1802, p. 8. 
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seventeenth century — and, on that account, to set on foot minute investigations, can 
only be justified if they could be carried out without waste of time and without the neglect 
of more important objects.’” 

The investigations that Krusenstern undertook with these aims in view, however, 
all had a completely negative result. During his voyage from Hawaii to Kamchatka, 
he sought in vain, in July 1804 in 36° N. lat., for Buache’s land;? in September of the same 
year he ascertained the non-existence of the islands that the Anson chart places east and 
south-east of Japan — Islas del Ano 1664, Volcano, Bayro, and Pena de los Picos. The 
islands which the same chart marks, with incorrect dates, as “Islas Nuevas del ano de 
1716”, he passed at such a great distance that he could not say anything definite about 


190 Lo 


26. Part of the Western Hemisphere, engraved by J. M. Scumipt, Niirnberg 1784. 


them.? In October 1805, on his way back from Japan, he had intended to search for 
Guadalupe, Malabrigo, San Juan and other islands in these regions that had been carried 
over from the Anson chart to later charts; but he found only the islands discovered by 
Gore and King, Sulphur, North and South Islands, in which he correctly recognized the San 
Alessandro, Farallon, and San Agustin of the Spanish charts, i. e. the Volcano Islands.‘ 


1 KRUSENSTERN, Reise um die Welt... auf den Schiffen Nadeshda und Newa, WU, St.-Petersb. 1811, 
p. 273 et sequ. 

2 Op. cit., I, p. 224. 

3 Op. cit., I, p. 240. Cf. above, p. 186. 

£ Op. cit., II, p. 287. 
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One would have thought that the time had now come to free the maps from at 
least most of the islands that had so long led a doubtful existence on them; but this was 
far from being the case. As an example of the cartographical conceptions prevailing at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century we here give a map of 1820 (Fig. 27) by an 
otherwise obscure cartographer, Professor J. M. F. Scumipt, and for comparison therewith 
another map (by the same author?) dating from 1784 (Fig. 26). This last-named map 
is cast entirely on the old lines: only an extremely imperfect drawing of the Sandwich 
_ Islands has been added. On the map of 1820 we see amongst other things the Revilla Gigedo 
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27. North-eastern Part of the Pacific Ocean. 
“Australien gezeichnet vom Professor J. M. F. Scumipt’’, Berlin 1820. 


group in its right position; but in spite of that the islands belonging to the same group, 
La Nublada, 8S. Thomas, and Rocca Partida, are retained in the places which they held on 
the old maps. Still more remarkable is it that, although the Los Monges group has dis- 
appeared, one of its islands, with the distorted name of Los Najos, has been allowed to 
remain in exactly the same position as had been formerly occupied by the southernmost 
of the Los Monges Islands. The name Los Najos and its position would be perfectly 
inexplicable, if we were not able to follow step by step the series of mistakes that had 
given rise to them. 
K. Sy. Vet. Akad. Handl. Band 57. N:o 4. 27 
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But we need not go back to the entirely obsolete works of insignificant geographers 
in order to see with what obstinacy representations that had once won acceptance kept 
their hold on the maps. If, for instance, we look at a map of the Pacific Ocean published 
in 1857 by the well-known geographer AUGUsT PETERMANN,’ we see there almost all 
the islands from the Anson chart reappearing with the exception of the Los Monges group: 
some, such as the Maria Lazar and Colunas, characterized as doubtful, but others without 
any such warning, and amongst these last Roca de Plata, Rica de Oro Lots Weib (with 
Meares’ incorrect position), the groups of Lamira-Decierta and Camira-Vulkan-Decierta, — 
Sebastian Lobus, Malabrigos, etc. To these names, which are in part incorrectly given, 
there have been added a large number of islands taken from the not very reliable reports 
of whalers and other seamen. MEINICKE could rightly declare, therefore, (1869) that even 
the most recent maps of the Pacific were in an anything but satisfactory condition, and 
that the doubtful islands on the better maps amounted to nearly a hundred, while those 
which were cited in geographical works amounted perhaps to ten times that number.’ 
Nor did Petermann’s map of Polynesia (1872)? contain any substantial improvement: 
here we see east and north-east of the Mariannes a large group with the appellation Anson 
Archipelago, consisting of some thirty islands, reefs and shoals, of which not more than 
two can with certainty be said to exist; north and north-west of the Mariannes, under 
the appellation Magellan Archipelago, we find combined together the Shitchito, Bonin, 
Volcano, and Borodino groups, and a number of other islands, the majority of which are 
non-existent. 


On the most recent maps the doubtful islands and most of the old Spanish names 
have disappeared: there now remain only (Brit. Adm. Chart) Jardines, San Augustino, 
San Alessandro, Forfana or Arzobispo,‘ and Rosario. So too we have got rid of a number 
of names which have been given in modern times to discoveries which safely can be reduced 
to mere illusions — a mirage, a bank of clouds on the horizon, and so forth. 

Of these discoveries from modern times only a very few have been ascertained. — 
Amongst them may be mentioned Marcus Island, which was possibly seen by the Spaniards,® 
but about which the information is so indefinite that it must be regarded as a new discovery. 
Yet we do not know who made that discovery, nor what is the origin of the name Marcus 
Island. The first mention of this name that I have found is on Petermann’s map of 1857; 
on 17 December 1864 the island was seen by Captain GELETT, of the Hawaiian Mission 
ship ‘“‘“Morning Star’’, and was called by him Weeks Island; in 1874 its position was deter- 
mined as 24° 14’ N. lat., and 154° 0! E. long. by Commander GrorGE F. BELKNAP, of the 
U. 8. Survey ship ‘‘Tuscarora’”’; and in 1902 the island was visited by WILLIAM ALANSON 
BRYAN, who has given a detailed description of it. Both Japan and the United States 


1 Petermann’s Mitteilungen, III, 1857, Tab. 1. 

2 Zur Hydrographie des Stillen Oceans (Petermann's Mitteilungen, XV, 1869, p. 374). 

3 Stieler’s Hand-Atlas, Pl. 76 and 77. 

4 Probably the same as San Alessandro; in any case it is incorrect to revive here the old name Far- 
fana from Bernardo de la Torre, for most probably that belongs to the Bonin group. 

* See above, pp. 33, 100. 

6 A Monograph of Marcus Island (Occasional Papers of the Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum of 
Polynesian Ethnology and Natural History. Vol. II, no. 1, Honolulu 1903, pp. 77—139). 
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have laid claim to the island; but it is regularly visited only by the Japanese, who there 
kill the sea-birds and prepare their skins for export to America and Europe for use as 
trimmings for ladies’ hats.* | 

The uninhabited islands north-west of Hawaii — concerning which, as concerning 
the inhabited ones, there is no information to be found in Spanish sources — have also 
been fixed as to number and position through modern explorations. In this connection 
it has been ascertained that Ocean Island, a low atoll in 28° 22’ N. lat., 178° 30’ W. long., 
is the last of these islands — the islands marked in many maps north-west of it with the 
names of Byer or Patrocinio and Morell Island it has not been possible to find. Ocean 
Tsland has become better known than the others of the same group through the shipwrecks 
which have taken place there and the month-long stay of the shipwrecked crews on the 
island. The difficulties involved in bringing help to those in distress there are shown by the 
narrative of the U.S. Steamer ‘Saginaw’, Captain MONTGOMERY SICARD, which was lost 
there on 29 October 1870. A boat sent from there required a month to reach the nearest 
inhabited land, Kauai; and of its crew all except one man were drowned in the surf in 
landing on that island.?, One may conclude from this how small is the probability that 
better luck would have attended the crew of any Spanish galleon that may possibly have 
been exposed to a similar fate. 

Finally, it remains to mention that the region south-east of Hawaii has in recent 
times attracted the attention of geographers. Here too in accordance with the narratives 
of whalers, the chart had been peppered with a number of islands of which nothing was 
known except the unreliable position-statements of the first discoverers. As this part 
of the ocean lies off the regular lines of communication and is only occasionally visited, 
it had begun to be regarded as ‘“‘a doubtful region”’, within which some fairly large island 
might possibly befound. The approximate limits of this region were given as 133°—138° 
W. long. and 15°—20° N. lat. by Mr. James D. Haausg;? and his interest in exploring it 
had been aroused by the idea that it might be possible there to find the final solution of 
the problem of the fate of the U.S. sloop-of-war ‘Levant’, which sailed on 18 September 
1860 from the port of Hilo, Hawaii, for the port of Panama, and has never since been 
heard of. Mr. Hague, who had never lost the hope of finding some of the members of this 
ship’s crew still alive, succeeded in bringing it about that, in the year 1904, the U.S. 
cruiser ‘“‘T'acoma’’, Commander R. F. NICHOLSON, was ordered to search for the missing 
vessel. The result of this, however, was merely that no land could be seen in any of the 
places where islands and shoals had been reported. Mr. Hague, who himself took part in 
the ‘“Tacoma’s’” cruise, and who had collected information about earlier voyages in the 
same region, did not find the result satisfactory: in his opinion a large part of ‘“‘the doubtful 
region” remains unexplored. He failed to notice, however, that the Los Monges group 


1 How recklessly the lives of birds are destroyed for this purpose is shown by the statement that of 
one single species, Sterna fuliginosa, during a single year ‘no less than 50,000 birds were slaughtered as a 
sacrifice to the cruel goddess of fashion’; and that another species, Diomedea immutabilis, whose long wing- 
plumes are known in trade by the name of “eagle feathers’, has been entirely exterminated. Bryan, op. cit., 
pp. 97, 106. 

2 Georce H. Reap, Zhe last Cruise of the Saginaw, Boston & New York 1912. 

3 A Doubtful Island of the Pacific (The National Geographic Magazine, XV, Wash. 1904, pp. 478—489). 
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had been placed just north of that region, and that the island of La Mesa, if it existed, 
should fall within its limits; and accordingly that it had been passed by those who had 
sought in vain for those mysterious islands, especially La Pérouse and Vancouver; and 
that the tracks of Camille de Roquefeuil, 1818, and of H. M. S. ‘““Blonde’’, Captain Lord 
Byron, 1825, fall within the assigned limits of the region. This diminishes still further 
the probability of finding here any land previously unknown, even if one wanted to find 
evidence of such in recent reported reefs in that vicinity,’ or in newspaper reports that 
in 1905, south-west of the Revilla Gigedo Islands, there were encountered great masses 
of drifting trunks, dead bodies of animals etc., which were supposed to proceed from 
some violent volcanic eruption in these regions.? 


For our principal subject these features of the recent history of the Pacific Ocean 
seem to be of interest because they show how uncertain, even down to our own days, 
discoveries have been in that part of the world, and how it is only through following the 
supposed discoveries back to their original sources and by a critical examination of these 
sources, that we can find the solution of problems which, if wrenched from their context, 
assume a false air of probability. 

* . x* 

If we summarize the contents of the preceding investigation, we can propound the 

following facts as the main results. 


No land that can be identified with the Hawaiian Islands is mentioned in any 
narrative of exploring expeditions in the Pacific Ocean in earlier times, nor in any notice 
of the voyages of the Spanish galleons between the Philippines and Mexico. 

The allegations that those islands were discovered by Alvaro de Saavedra 1527, 
Diego Hurtado de Mendoza 1532, Juan Gaytan 1542 or 1555, Alvaro de Mendana 1568, 
Francisco Gali 1584, are demonstrably incorrect. 

The surmises that a Spanish discovery took place at a later time rest on too flimsy 
a foundation to deserve notice. 

The legends of the Gold and Silver Islands or other fabulous islands have no 
connection whatever with real discoveries, nor did the search for these islands lead to any 
knowledge of Hawaii. 

Inasmuch as the Hawaiian Islands are not mentioned in the sailing directions and 
other writings from the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, among the 
authors of which may be named Andres de Urdaneta, Jan Huyghen van Linschoten, 
Antonio Herrera, Antonio de Morga, and Cabrera Bueno, this forms a positive proof that 
the islands were unknown to the most eminent of those who were acquainted with the 
North Pacific during that period. 

1 Captain Maurice Rose, of the French bark “Michelet”, reported that on January 18, 1907, when in 
lat. N. 22° 19’, long. W. 131° 6’, off the Mexican coast, he passed within 200 yards of a reef over which 
the sea was breaking for an extent of about 15 yards. ‘‘This new report is one more call from far midocean 
for renewed search and thorough survey of this unexplored region”. James D. Hacue, A Recent Report from 


the “Doubtful Island Region’? (National Geogr. Mag XVIII, 1907, pp. 205—208). 
2 Geographen-Kalender hrsg. von H. Haack, Jahrg. III (1905/06), pp. 55—56. 
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The traditions of the Hawaiians as to visits paid to the islands by foreigners are 
obscure and ambiguous in themselves; and moreover they were written down at so late 
a period that it is impossible to determine to what extent they were affected by notions 
which came in later with the Europeans: in any case, they supply no certain evidence that 
these foreigners were white men. 

The traces of European influence which various writers have believed that they 
could find in the appearance, language, dress, and customs of the natives are due to loose 
hypotheses without any scientific value. The occurrence of iron on the islands at Cook’s 
arrival can readily be explained without the supposition that European vessels were 
wrecked there. 

The evidences in favour of the Spanish discovery that had been drawn from a number 
of earlier maps, and especially from the Anson chart, are untenable for the following 
reasons: — 

The group of islands on these maps which has been identified with the Hawaiian 
Archipelago originally denotes the Volcano or Bonin Islands discovered by Bernardo de 
la Torre in 1543; and the names Los Monges, La Vecina, and La Desgraciada, which were 
transferred to these islands, derive from the northernmost Ladrones discovered by Gonzalo 
Gomez de Espinosa in 1522. 

The coincidence in latitude between the Los Monges group and the Hawaiian Islands 
is thus explained; as regards the longitude of the first-named group it is due to a series 
of removals which, in their main features, can be followed on the printed and manuscript 
maps from the close of the sixteenth century. 

In particular, we can satisfactorily explain by this means the position and distance 
of the islands in relation to the mainland of America. 

The name La Mesa, which in the meaning of “‘table’”’ or “‘plateau’’ has been regarded 
as pointing to Hawaii on very disputable grounds, is one of the numerous clerical errors 
that occur on the Anson chart, while the correct form, according to the authentic sources, 
is La Mira, a name which can likewise be traced back to a discovery by Bernardo de la 


Torre. 
of of 


* 
For all these reasons I hold that the question which has been put as the title to 
this essay must be answered in the negative: — 


No historical fact proves, nor is there any sort of probability, that the Hawaiian 
Islands were ever visited, or even seen, by the Spaniards before their discovery by Captain 
Cook in 1778. 
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164, 199. 

Arévalo, Diego de, Captain, 91. 

Argentea Metropolis, 65. 


Juan Lopez de, Captain, 


Index. 


Argyvre Island, 65, 66. 

Armenicao, 46, 47. 

Armenia, Islas de, 48, 67, 70, 75, 176. 

Arnedo y Escudero, Gabriel de, Cap- 
tain, 97. 

Arrecifes Islands, 30, 32, 60, 61, 130. 

Arredondo, Juan Antonio Cortez de, 
General, 116. 

Arrieta, Alberto de, Pilot, 114. 

Arriola, Andres de, 99. 

Arrowsmith, Aaron, 201. 

Arzobispo Island, 114, 210. 

Ascueta, Diego de, General, 83. 

Astina, Antonio de, Captain, 97, 98. 

Asuncion Island, 100, 156 n. 

Aurea Chersonesus, 65. 

Awogashima, 163. 

Ayala, Fernando de, Captain, 82. 


Babyanas Islands, 48. 

Bahnson, Kr., Etnografien, 4 n. 2, 
147 n. 3. 

Balmaceda, Juan de, Admiral, 81. 

Banos, Conde de, Viceroy, 90. 

Banuelos y Carillo, Hieronimo de, 
Adiniral, 72 n. 2, 77 n. 3. 

Barbudos Island, 36, 41, 62, 134. 

Bareto, Dona Isabel, 52. 

Barrington, Daines, Miscellanies, 8 
n. 2. 

Basse des Frégates Frangaiscs, 204. 

Bastian, Adolf, 149 n. 2. 

Bayo, Bernardo de, General, 98. 

Bayro (Baxo), on the Anson chart, 
194 n. 2, 208. 

Becerra, Diego, 27. 

Beechey, F. W., 156 n. 

Behaim, Martin, 66. 

Belknap, George F., Captain, 210. 

Bellin, J. N., 200. 

Beltran y Rozpide, Ricardo, 18 n. 7, 
20 n. 1, 47 n. 1. 

Belverdo, Joseph, Pilot, 185. 

Bering, Vitus, Captain, 50. 

Bishop, Captain, 109. 


Blackman, W. E., Profossor, 145, 146. 

Blacu, Willem Janszoon, 164, 167. 

Blair, E. H. & Robertson, A., The 
Philippine Islands, 4). 

Blundeville, ‘Thomas, 156. 

Bobadilla, Diego de, Father, 131. 

Bobas Islands, 134. 

Bolcanes Islands, 158. 

Bonani, Joseph, Jesuit, 115. 

Bonin Islands, discovered by the Ja- 
panese, 69 n. 3; discovered by de la 
Torre, 33, 153, discovered by Quast 
and Tasman, 75, 168; possibly men- 
tioned by Morga, 63, 64; seen by 
Spanish navigators, 90, 105, 111, 
112, 114; on Ortelius’ map, 153; 
identified with the Los Monges group, 
160; identified with the La Mira— 
Desierta group, 194. 

Bonnet, Jesuit, 112. 

Borodino Islands, 168 n. 2. 

Botello y Serrano, Alonso, 175 n. 2. 

Brasle, Jcsuit, 111. 

Bravo de la Serna, Francisco, Gencral, 
81. 

Breskens Island, 168. 

Briggs, Henry, 168. 

Brigham, William T., Index to the 
Ialands of the Pacific Ocean, 18 n. 4, 
24 n. 2, 37 n. 2, 42 no. I. 

Brosses, de, Histoire des navigations 
aux Terres australes, 28 n. 4. 

Brouckner, Isaac, 200 n. 1. 

Broughton, W. R., Captain. 199, 205. 

Bryan, Willam Alanson, 210. 

Buache, J. N., 206, 207, 208. 

Buache, Philippe, 199. 

Bueno, Joseph Gongalez, see Cabrera 
Bueno. 

Bulcanes, on Sanches’ chart, ]76. 

Burgillos, Pedro, Fray, 56. 

Burney, James, 3, 17, 78, 90, 184, 201. 

Byer Island, 211. 

Byron, Voyage of the Blonde, 141 n. I, 
212. 
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Cabot, Sebastian, 155. 

Cabrera Bueno, Joveph Gongalez, Pilot, 
77, 117, 121, 135—138, 184. 

Cabrillo, Juan Rodriguez, 28. 

California, winds and currents off the 
coast of, 26; exploration of, 27, 61, 
69; visited by the Spanish galleons, 
39, 42, 46, 48, 51, 56, 57, 64, 101, 
106, 108, 109, 117, 118, 120, 121, 
122; on the maps, 160, 161, 172; 
represented as an island, 168, 177. 

Camacho, Archbishop, 102. 

Camacho, Manuel de los Santos, Pilot, 
190. 

Camira (La Mira), 194 n. 2. 

Campbell, Alexander, 148 n. 2. 

Cantova, Juan Antonio, Jesuit, 190. 

Cardenas, Luis de, Captain, 25. 

Carletti, Antonio & Francisco, Mer- 
chants, 52. 

Carolina Island, 97. 

Caroline Islands, 25, 32, 36. 

Carpana, see Saypan. 

Carreri, see Gemelli Carrori. 

Casado, Pantaleon Fernandez, Pilot, 
112. 

Casbobas (Las Bobas), 194 n. 2. 

Cassini, Jean Dominique, 169. 

Castillo, Domingo, 27 n. 3. 

Castro, Fernando de, 53. 

Catanoduermas Bank, 60, 61, 164. 

Cavallini, Juan Battista, 177 n. 2. 

Cavendish, Thomas, 48, 163, 164, 172. 

Cavite Harbour, 105, 107, 131, 132. 

Cazalet, Jesuit, 112. 

Cedros Island, 27, 46, 64, 101. 

Cenizas Island, 64, 101. 

Centeno Maldonado, Fernando, (Cie- 
neral, 82, 83. 

Cermenon, Sebastian Rodriguez de, 
Pilot, 51. 

Cerros Island, 27. 

Cevallos, Miguel Suarez de, Captain, 
58. 

Chaboya, Domingo Hortis de, Captain, 
54. 

Chamisso, Adalhbert von, 140 n. 2. 

Chaves, Juan de, Captain, 90. 

Chirino, Pedro, Father, 49. 

Christmas Island, 6. 

Chryse Island, 65, 66. 

Ciriano, Joseph Martines de, General, 
109, 1Q1. 

Claészoon, Cornelis, 157 n. 1. 

Clarion Island, 31. 

Clerke, Captain, 203. 

Clipperton Island, 186. 

Clipperton, Mate, 110. 

Cobo, Juan, Fray, 48. 

Cocks, Richard, 74. 


Coelho, Leandro, Captain, 92, 93. 
Colchero, Alonso Sanchez, Pilot, 44. 
Colindrico, Lopez, General, 88. 

Colin, Francisco, Labor Evangelica, 41. 

Colnett, James, Captain, 31 n. 2, 
162, 197. 

Colom, Arnold, 178. 

Colunas Islands, 100, 108, 115, 119, 
163, 176, 199, 210. 

Compagnics Land, 50, 168, 170. 

Coinpaneras, seo Dos Companeras. 

Conquero, Gaspar, Pilot, 74. 

Cook, Edward, Captain, 113. 

Cook, James, discovery of the Sand- 
wich Islands, 3; his own opinion on 
this discovery, 3; La Pérouse’s esti- 
mation of, 10; on finds of iron at 
Hawaii, 148; instructions for his 
voyage, 5; general chart, 6, 197. 

Corales Island, 29, 30, 32, 60, 61. 

Corcuera, Juan Francisco de, Captain, 
85. 

Coronel, see Rios Coronel. 

Cortes, Ferdinand, 24, 27. 

Costenoble, Herman, Die Martanen, 
204 n. 4, 

Courtnoy, Stephan, Captain, 113. 

Cowley, Ambroze, 178, 180. 

Crespo Island, 202 n. 2. 

Cruzat y Gongora, Fausto, Governor, 
98, 99, 109. 

Cubcro Sebastian, Pedro, Father, 93. 

Curuzealegui y Arriola, Gabriel de, 
Governor, 95, 96. 


Dalrymple, Alexander, 7 n. 1, 188. 

Dampier, William, 96, 106 n. 3, 110, 
178, 180. 

Danckers, Cornelis, 178 n. 

Danckers, Justus, 178 n. 

Dasmarinas, Gomez Perez, Governor, 
49, 50. 

Delisle, Guillaume, 183, 194; his map 
of 1700, 170; map of 1714, 172, 174, 
194, 200; maps of 1720 and 1723, 
77, 129 n. 1, 183, 200. 

Delisle, Jean Nicolas, 199. 

Denucé, J., Magellan, 155 n. 2; Oud- 
Nederlandsche kaarimakers, 153 n. 1, 
156 n. 2. 

Desconocida Island, 114, 

Deseada Island, 39. 

Deseo Nasida (Desconocida), 194 n. 2. 

Desierta Island, 162, 163, 176. 

Desgraciada Island, 17, 152, 154, 156 
n., 160, 165. 

Diaz, Casimiro, Father, 39 n. 2., 89, 99. 

Diaz del Castillo, Bernal, 27. 

Dibble, Rev. Sheldon, 37 n. 3, 142, 148. 

Diemen, Antonio van, 75, 76. 


116, 117. 


Disappointment Island, 109. 

Disgraciada, see Desgraciada. 

Dixon, George, Captain, 8, 10 n. 2. 

Dona Maria Lajara (Laxara), 93, 98, 
101, 120, 197. 

Donel, Isla de, 163 n. 1. 

Dos Colunas, see Colunas. 

Dos Companeras, 176. 

Dos Hermanos (Hermanas), 33 n. 1, 
60, 61 n. 2, 152, 158 n. 1, 164, 176. 

Douglass Reef, 17 n. 2, 119, 191. 

Drake, Francis, 44, 163, 164. 

Drake Bay, 51. 

Duas Yrmaas, 33 n. I. 

Dudley, Robert, Arcano del Mare, 
158 n. 1, 194. 

Du Petit-Thouars, Abel, Captain, 116 
n. 2. 

Duran, Juan, General, 92. 

Duro, Cesarco Fernandez, Armada 
Espanola, 111 n. 1, 131 n. 4, 189 n. 1. 


Eaton, John, Captain, 178. 

Echave, Antonio de, Pilot, 122, 124. 
Echeveste, Francisco de, General, 114. 
Egui, Bernardo de, Captain, 189. 
KEkeberg, Carl Gustaf, Captain, 188. 
Elerreaga, Miguel de, General, 114. 
Ellis, William, Missionary, 17, 139 

—142. 


-Embocadero de San Bernardino, 105, 


107, 134, 184. 
Emerson, N. B., Unwritten Literature 
of Hawai, 4n. 3, 141 n. 1. 
Endaia, Bernardo de, General, 108. 
Endaya, Tomas de, General, 92, 93, 95. 
Engano, Cape, 27, 160. 
Enganosa Island, 108. 
Engelsdroogte, 75. 
Engels Island, 75, 168. 
Escalante Alvarado, Garcia de, 30. 
Espinosa, Gonzalo Gomez de, Captain, 
22, 155. 
Espinosa, Rodrigo de, Pilot, 39 n. 1. 
Espiritu Santo, Cape, 107 n. 1. 
Esplana, Damian de, Captain, 92. 
Esquivel, Juan de, Captain, 57. 
Estorbo y Gallegos, Francisco Xavier, 
Pilot, 186. 
Ezquerra, Juan de, General, 80. 


Fabra, Francisco, Admiral, 95. 

Fajardo, Diego, Governor, 96. 

Farallon de Pajaros, 105, 108, 115, 123. 

Farfana Island, 33 n. 1, 153, 158, 194, 
210. 

Fatsidsio-shima, 76. 

Faujias, Pedro Laborde, 78. 

Faure, Pierre, Jesuit, 112. 

Ferrelo, Bartolomé, 28. 
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Fleuricu, C. P. Claret de, 9, LI. 

Fleurieu’s Whirlpool, 37 n. 1. 

Flores, Isla de, 61. 

Flores, Pedro, Captain, 56. 

Forfana, see Farfana. 

Fornander, Abraham, 17, 18, 26 n. I, 
142—145. 


Fortuna Island, 108, 11], 204. 

Frailes Island, 176. 

Fraslin, Pilot, 106. 

Freycinet, Louis de, 141 n. 2. 

Freytas, Diogo de, Captain, 67. 

Frondat, Nicolas de, Captain, 172, 
182, 199. 

Fuentes, Pedro de, Captain, 25. 

Fuller, Thomas, Pilot, 172. 

Funes doe Pavia, Juan Bautista, 1258 
n, 2. 

Funnell, William, 110. 


Gactano, Juan, see Gaytan. 

Gali, Francisco. Captain, 45, 47, 67, 
68, 161. 

Galvao, Antonio, 22 n. 2, 25 n. 3, 31. 

Galves, Conde de, Viccroy, 98. 

Galvez, Manuel, Pilot, 78. 

Gama, Juan da, Captain, 49, 50. 

Gama-Land, 50, 51 n. 1, 203. 

Gandallo, Luis, Fray, 48. 

Garaycoechea, Juan de, Captain, 98. 

Garbanzos Islands, 188, 189. 

Garcia del Fresno, Francisco, Captain, 
89, 99. 


Gasparico Bank, 32, 164. 

Gastaldi, Jacopo, 153. 

Gayangos, Pascual de, 19 n. 

Gaytan, Juan, 9, 11, 28—33. 

Gelett, Captain, 210. 

Gemelli Carreri, Giovanni Francesco, 
77, 90, 97, 99, 100—101. 

Gerland, Georg, 146. 

Gerritszoon, Hessel, 167, 177. 

Gesitna Island, 69 n. 2. 

Gibson, William, Reported Daigera 
to Naviyation, 193 n. 1. 

Gil, Antonio, Pilot, 116. 

Ginsima Island, 68, 69. 

Godalles, Ledemaine, 
drographie, 183. 

Gonzalez del Rivero y Quijano, Pedro, 
Generel, 116, 117. 

Gonzalo de Viyo, 24, 155. 

Goos, Abraham, 167, 169. 

Goos, Pieter, 167, 178. 

Gore, Captain, 108, 204. 

Grachts Island, 75, 168. 

Grampus Islands, 205. 

Grayson, A. J., 31 n. 2. 

Grega Island, 155. 


maitre d’hy- 


DAHLGREN, 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Griffon, Claude Nicolas, maitre d’by- 
drographie, 183. 

Griga Island, 100. 

Grijalva, Hernando de, Captain, 27, 
31, 34. 

Grijalva, Juan de, Fray, 174. 

Guadalupe Island (California), 101, 
106, 108, 163, 185. 

Guadalupe Island (north of Ladrones), 
119. 

Guam Island, 24, 25, 62, 91. 

Guatiada Island, 172. 

Guenther, Sieg:nund, 3. 

Guerrero y Ardila, Francisco, Captain, 
96. 

Guillen, Clemente, Father, 118. 

Guillestigui, Juan Martinez de, Cap- 
tain, 53. 


Hacke, William, 179, 180. 
Hague, James D., 211. 
Hakluyt, Richard, World-map, 161, 


162; Principal Navigations, 48, 
163 n. 2. 
Hallberg, I., L’ extreme Orient, 65 n. 1. 
Harrisse, Henry, 3. 


Hawaii, as seen from the sea, 1985. 

Hawaiian Islands, longitude, 10; winds 
and currents, 2]; communications 
with Tahiti, 4. 

Heawood, Edward, 3. 

Hebrard, Jesuit, I11. 

Heeres, J. E., Tasman, 75 n. 1. 

Horman, Henrique, Pilot, 78, 112, 
114, 116, 117. 

Hermanas Island (Carolines), 36. 

Hermanos (Hermanas), see Dos Her- 
manos. 

Herrera, Antonio de, 60, 155; his maps, 
176; Historia de las Indias, 22 n. 2, 
25 n. 3, 147 n. 6. 

Hoeius, Franciscus, 164. 

Hondius, Jodocus, maps, 163—165. 

Hooge Meuwen Island, 75, 168. 

Hopkins, Manley, 18, 37 n. 3, 146 n. 
4, 196. 

Huerfana, see Farfana. 

Humboldt, Alexandor von, 3, 17. 

Humos, Isla de, 177. 

Hurtado de Mendoza, Diego, Captain, 
18, 26. 


Iabadii Insula, 65. 

Icoaga, Juan Ruiz de, Captain, 58. 

Inga, Athanasius, West-Indische Spie- 
ghel, 169 n. 2. 

Innocentes Island, 27, 31. 

Inselin, Engraver, 189. 

Iserot, Diego, Pilot, 109. 

Isla, Juan cde la, Captain, 41, 43. 


Islas Nuevas (Sanches’ chart), 176. 
Islas sin Provecho, 48. 


Jaillot, World-map, 167. 

Jaime, Juan, Cosmographer, 47. 

Janssonius, Johannes, 167, 1738. 

Japan, discovery of, 67; supposed 
Gold land, 66; visita of galleons to, 
52, 56, 72, 80, 81; visited by the 
Dutch, 76; on maps, 158; wind- 
driven junks, 37. 

Jara, Juan de la, Captain, 197 n. 4. 

Jardines Islands, 25, 29, 30, 32, 36. 
60, 61, 130, 176, 194, 204, 210. 

Jarves, J. J., 5n. 2, 143, 144 n. 1, 146, 
147 n. I. 

Jesso, 170. 

Johnston, A. K., Physical Atlas, 37 
n. 1. 

Justiniano, Juan Bautista, Captain, 
53. 


Kaempfer, Engelbert, 68. 

Kahiki (Tahiti), 4. 

Kauai Island, 106. 

Keulen, Johannes van, 178. 

King, James, Captain, 11 n. 1, 108, 
147 n. 1, 195, 203. 

Kinsima Island, 68. 

Kohl, J. G., 3. 

Kotzebue, Otto von, Captain, 38 n., 
140, 141, 149. 

Kraft, E., Physician, 143 n. 2. 

Kretschmer, Konrad, 3. 

Krusenstern, A. J. von, 17, 202, 207. 

Kualii, Hawaiian chief, 18, 144. 


Laet, Johannes de, Weat-Indien, 167 
n. 1, 177 n. 1. 

Layurfanes (Huerfana), 

Laim Island, 153. 

Lajara, see Dona Maria Lajara. 

Ladrones, see Marianne Islands. 

Lampon Harbour, 131. 

Landecho, Mathias de, Captain, 52. 

Laniem Island, 153, 194. 

La Pérouse, instructions for, 9; his 
opinion on Cook’s discovery, 10, 11; 
on Juan Gaytan, 28, 29; scarch for 
doubtful islands, 197, 204; visit to 
the northern Ladrones, 156 n.; his 
chart, 187, 195. 

Lara, Manrique de, Governor, 8&8. 

Lasso, Bartholomeo, Cosmographer, 
156. 

Lavor de Tancios, Pedro, Pilot, 78 
n. 4. 

Laxara, see Dona Maria Lajara. 

Lazcano, Lorenzo, Pilot, 96, 98. 

Legazpi, Miguel Lopez de, 33, 62. 


194 n. 2. 
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Le Gentil, Astronomer, 102 n. 1, 106 
n. 1, 126 n. J, 127 n. I. 

Le Gobien, Histoire des isles Marianes, 
92. 

Leon y Saravia, Manuel de, Governor, 
91. 

Leoz, Antonio de, Gencral, 82. 

Lequios, see Loo-Choo Islands. 

Letona, Bartolomé de, 130. 

Lewenhaupt, Count Eugene, 178 n. 

L’Hermite, Jacques, 129. 

Linschoten, Jan Huyghen van, 45 n. 

3, 59, 157 n. 1. 

Loaysa, Garcia Jofre de, 22. 

Lono, see Rono. 

Loo-Choo Islands, 46, 67. 

Loon, Johannes van, 178. 

Lopez, Sebastian, Admiral, 100. 

Lorenzo, Estevan Rodriguez, Captain, 
118. 

Lorreaga, Miguel de, Pilot, 107, 108. 

Losada, Francisco Enriquez de, Ge- 
neral, 95. 

Losada, Juan Pedro de, Captain, 53. 

Lossos Hermosos Island, 158 n. 1. 

Lot’s Wite, 38, 101, 163, 192, 200, 
203. 

Louis XVI, 200 n. 2. 

Loyola, Martin Ignacio de, Father, 45. 

Luna, Pedro de, Captain, 43. 


Madrazo, José, General, 98, 99. 
Magdalena Bay (California), 118. 
Mayellan, Ferdinand, 22. 

Magellan Archipelago, 210. 

Magregua Island, 155. 

Mahaa Island, 155, 156 n. 

Malabrigo Island, 33 n. 1, 114, 158, 
163, 164. 

Malabrigo Chico, 119. 

Malaspina, Alexandro, 20 n. 1. 

Mallabro Island, 164. 

Malo, David, 142, 144. 

Malpelo Island, 60, 61. 

Manvwo Island, 155, 156 n. 

Mangs Rocks, 155 n. 3. 

Mansilla, Francisco de, Governor, 93. 

Mansilla y Prado, Felipe de, Captain, 
93. 

Manuel Rodriguez Bank, 134, 185. 

Mao Island, 155, 156 n. 

Marchand, Etienne, Captain, 11. 

Marco Polo, 66. 

Marcus Island, 33, 100, 210. 

Marianne Islands (Ladrones), dis- 
covered by Magellan, 22; inhabitants, 
62; their christianization, 44, 89, 
91; shipwrecks at, 42, 85, 98; the 
northernmost islands identical with 
the Los Monges group, 154, 193. 
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Cf. Agrigan, Asuncion, Guam, Say- 
pan, Volcan Grande. 

Marias, see 'Tres Marias. 

Marin, Francisco Paula y, 140 n. 2. 

Marquesas Islands, 24 n. 4, 52. 

Marshall Islands (Jardines), 201 n. 4. 

Martin, Lope, Pilot, 38 n. 1, 41. 

Martin de Chassiron, Mathieu, Cap- 
tain, 186. 

Martinez, Joseph, Pilot, 114. 

Martinez, Miguel, Genoral, 100, 107. 

Martires Islands, 61 n. 2, 176, 177 
n. 2, 

Martyr, Petrus, De novo Orbe, 147 n. 6. 

Matalotes Islands, 30, 32, 60, 61, 130. 

Mauban Harbour, 1]31. 

Mauna Koa, 196 n. 1. 

Mauna Roa, 11, 14, 195, 196 n. lL. 

Maurelle, Francisco Antonio. 8 n. 2. 

Meares, John, Captain, 200, 205. 

Medina, Andres de, 89, 101. 

Medina, Juan de, Father, 84, 174. 

Meinicke, C. E., 3, 210; Inseln dee 
Stillen Oceans, 4n. 3, 25 n. 2, 97, 
156 n. 

Mendana, Alvaro de, 42, 52, 101, 172. 

Mendocino, Cape, 63, 135, 161, 172. 

Mendoza, Antonio de, Viceroy, 30. 

Mendoza, Diego de, General, 56. 

Mendoza, Garcia de, Viceroy, 49. 

Mendoza, Juan Gonzalez, Historia 
de China, 45. 

Mendoza, Rodrigo de, 

Mercator, Gerhard, 66. 

Mesa Island, 10, 152, 194—-196. 

Milan, Charles Joseph de, Pilot, 97. 

Milet-Mureau, L. A., 11, 205. 

Mira Island, 194, 195. 

Miracomovaz Bank, 38, 60, 61, 163 
n. I. 

Mira—Desicrta Group, 194, 204. 

Mitsugojima Island, 202. 

Molina, Juan Baptista de, Captain, 82. 

Moll, Herman, 179. 

Monclova, Conde de, Viceroy, 97. 

Monges Group, on Ortelius’ map, 154; 
Plancius’ map, 160; Hondius’ map, 
165; Delisle’s maps, 170, 172; Anson 
chart, 152, 185; La Pérouse chart, 
187; its position on Spanish charts, 
185, 193; sought for by Portlock, 
Dixon, Vancouver, 7, 8; by La 
Pérouse, 10. 

Monjes Island (south of California), 61. 

Monséyur, Jean de, Captain, 111] n. 2. 

Monte Castro, Marquis de, 78, 79. 

Monterey Harbour, 69, 70. 

Montero, Geronimo, Pilot and General, 
78 n. 3, 116, 117, 121, 122, 124, 125, 
126 n. 1, 127, 135. 


N:o 4. 


Captain, 67. 


Montero y Vidal, José, Historia de 
Filipinas, 41. 

Montes Claros, Viceroy, 70. 

Montoia, Manuel Perez, Pilot, 116. 

Morell Island, 211. 

Morga, Antonio de, 41, 51, 56, 61 —64, 
69. 

Moya y Contreras, Pedro de, Arch- 
bishop, 67. 

Mudleda Island, 172 n. 5. 

Munoz, Wartolomé, Admiral, 91. 

Murdoch, J., History of Japan, 52, 80. 


Nachod, O., Hin wunentdecktes Gold- 
land, 68n. 1, 71 n. 2, 72n. 1, 78n. 1. 

Nadadores Island, 38, 163 n. 1. 

Najos Island, 209. 

Napoles, Vicente de, Pilot, 24 n. 5, 
25 n. I. 

Navarrete, Martin Fernandez de, Col. 
de tiages, 22 n. 2, 24 n. 4, 5, 155 n. 1; 
Col. de docum. par la hist. de Espana, 
70 n. 2; Bibl. maritima, 128 n. 2, 
135 n. 2, 197 n. 4. 

Navarro, Domingo, Captain, 90. 

Navidad Port, 62. 

Nebra, Juan Domingo de, General, 
115, 122. 

Necker Island, 204. 

Nicholson, R. F., Captain, 211. 

Nierop, Dirck Rembrantsz. van, 205. 

Nieto, Antonio, General], 92, 95, 986. 

Nii-shima Island, 176 n. 3. 

Nolin, J. B., 183, 199. 

Noort, Olivier van, 54, 164. 

Nordenskiéld, A. E., Facsimile-Atlas, 
154 n. 1, 162 n. 3; Pertplus. 28 n., 
69 n. 2, 153 n. 3, 168 n. 4, 175 n. 4, 
178 n. 1. 

Nublada, see Anublada. 

Nuttall, Zelia, New Light on Drake, 
44, 164 n. 1; Hist. Relations between 
Mexico and Japan, 72 n. 1. 

Nyel, Jesuit, 111. 


Ocean Island, 106, 211. 

Olavide, Francisco de, General, 114. 
Olea, Juan de, Captain, 54. 
Ongelukkig Island, 76, 168. 

Ophir, 65. 

Opiri, Hawaiian pricst, 140. 

Orduna, Juan Pablo de, General, 115. 
Orella y Ugalde, Lorenzo, Captain, 86. 
Orono, see Rono. 

Ortelius, Abraham, 66, 153—155, 158. 


Paao, Hawaiian priest, 140, 142. 
Pacheco, N., Captain, 84. 
Padilla, Francisco, Captain, 189. 
Pages, de, 127 n. 1. 
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Pajaros (Paxaros) Island, 163, 164, 
165, 170, 175, 177, 1885. 

Palacios, Lope de, 47. 

Palo Vilan Island, 61 n. 3. 

Panlog (Pantog) Island, 1.8. 

Parece Vela Reef, 39, 75 n. 2, 119. 

Pardo, Archbishop, 98. 

Pardo de Losada, Juan, Captain, 82. 

Passion Island, 186. 

Pastells, Pablo, Father, 41. 

Patos, Isla de, 116, 117, 119. 
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